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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF BRITAIN UNDER 
‘THE ROMANS, 


ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AND SEPULCHRAL REMAINS AT LINCOLN, 


COMMUNICATED BY THE REV, ROWARD TROLLOPR, MA, FAA, ano ANPITUR. 
THOLLOPE, Tog, Lee Soortary ofthe Int as Lina 





In tho vicinity of an important Colonial city, such as the 
Roman Livpux, the antiquary might be prepared to expect 
froquont discoveries of momorials of a sepulchral character, 
In ‘a locality, however, which las undergone so. many 
changes, and has been occupied during so long a period by 
largo and active population, we might have sought in vain 
for any romarkable evidences of the funeral usages of a 
remote age, ‘The occasional notices of sepulchral antiquities, 
found in and around Lincoln, as recorded. by the antiquaries 
of the last century, and tho careful observations of more 
recent times, have placed before us a considerable amount 
of information respecting the various modes of intermont 
practised by the Roman colonists, and also of the charactor 
of thoir sepulchral memorials. 

It is worthy of remark, that almost every mode of burial 
in use among the Romans is illustrated by discoveries which 
have occurred at various times at Lincoln, Here the ashes of 
the dead, carefully collected from the funeral pile, have been 
frequently found, sometimes enclosed in lange glass bottles 
or other’ vessels, but more commonly in earthen vases, 
varying considerably in their dimensions, of grey, red, or 

vot. xv1t 2 
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cream-coloured ware. ‘Tho cinerary vases of glass, it may 
be obsorved, havo been usually found deposited in fictile 
amphore or in stone cists. 

Here also the remains of the more wealthy Romans have 
eon occasionally exposed to view, originally deposited with 
rovorential care ‘in stone sarcophagi, or in extremely thick 
wooden coffins, as indicated by tho discovery of the great 
iron cramps and nails six or soven inches long, which had 
originally served to fasten the massive planks togethor ;* 
here also bodies have been found deposited in ranges 
apparently without coins, but often accompanied by small 
carthon vases clearly of Roman ware, and serving to indi- 
cate the ago and nation to which these interments must 
bo assigned. 

‘Tho approaches to Lindum Colonia from the north-oast 
and south were bordered by cometeries or detached family 
tombs, during its occupation by the Romans, and in theso 
tho bodios of the dead, when interred without cremation, 
wore usually laid in a north and south direction, at a depth 
of only two foct below the surface or sometimes even loss, 

‘Those burial-grounds probably presented nearly the same 
appearance as those of modern times, abounding as they did 
with slabs placed upright in tho ground, and insoribed with 
the name, occupation, age, provines, or birth-place, of the 
deceased, to which was occasionally added the name of the 
mourning relative, or of the heir, by whom such stones were 
rected. Among these, a few monuments of an architectural 
character displayed, possibly, some stately forms usually 
resembling diminutive temples, while a low mound, or a 
simple rae stone, alone masked the grave of the humble 
lead. 

Near the Newport Arch, as it is now termed, formerly 
the northern gateway of Lindum, a remarkable glass vessel 
was found in the lattor part of the last century. This 
‘vase, capable of holding two quarts, had no doubt been used 
as an ossuarium, or cinerary wn ; it was first preserved in 
Dr. Primrose’s collection, and afterwards in that of Mr. 
Martin Folkes: Probably also from the same spot were 





+ Bee nn socount of tombs formed ot voli. p. 875. 
lange slabs of stone, enclosing deposits in? Camden's Brit, edit, Gough, 1807, 
thisk wooden offi, found ia 1731, in vol.ilp. 975. See notices of glasa vor: 
the quueries abouts salle cat of tho gals of this doseription in this Journal, 
Cathedral. Camden's Brit, edit Gough, p. 253. 
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obtained the two large and vory perfect glass bottles now 
preserved in the Cathedral library, and here figured (seo 
woodeuts, fig. 1); these originally, it is believed, con- 
tained burnt bones, Many small’ fragments of Roman 





Me 1 Sept Os Va, the Cable Ley a Ln, 
ech et cee 

glass, probably portions of other cinerary 
vases, were brought to light in 1855, in ex- 
cavations for a sewor outside the Newport 
Arch, on the immediate edge of the Ermine 
Street ; and in Rason Lano, a little more 
to the north, a skeleton of a female was found 
about the same time, having nine bronze braco- 
lots on one of the arm-bones (see woodcuts, 
fig. 2), besides portions of three bracelets of 
bone, and a necklace of small deep sapphire- 
coloured glass beads, all undoubtedly of 
Roman workmanship? Other skeletons, ac- 
companied by nails of largo size and traces of 
Aecayed wood, wore found in levelling the 
ground for a now cometery attached to the 

rishes of St. Margaret and St. Peter’s in 
Rasigate, lying to. the north of Lincoln, and 
farther discoveries have occurred at different 
points on the borders of the great Roman 





Toad issuing from the north gate of Lindwm, and terminating 


at Winteringlam on the Humber. 


3 Seo the sccount of this discovery, given by Mr. Arthur Trollopo in this 


Sournal, vol. sit. p. 85. 
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I will now proceed to enumerate the inscriptions furnished 
by this northern quarter. In 1785, when a close was levelled, 
on the south or inner side of the northern city-wall about 
10 fi. from it, and alittle to tho west of the Newport Arch, a 
sepulchral slab was found about 4 ft. below the surface, 
which is now preserved in the Cathedral cloisters, near the 
stairs leading to tho library, (See woodeuts, fig. 8.) No 
urn or remains were found near it. It is of freestone, 5 ft. 
Jong, 2 ft, wide, and 7 in, thick, On a panel, within a raised 
border, it bears the following inscription -— 


Nival “ rosvis- 

which may bo thus interpreted :—"To tho divine shades— 
Flavius Helius, a Grock by nation, lived forty years. ‘The 
freo-bom Flavia erected this stone to her husband, ‘The name 
Helius, as Gough has observed in his additions to Camden, is 
of common occurrence in inscriptions given by Gruter, and 
generally on sepulchral monuments, ithe expression naone 
Grocus is found only once in that collection.* 

There aro two other Roman sepulchral slabs in tho 
cloisters, which were also probably found in the same locality 
as the last, Ono of theso, in a bad state of preservation, 
represents a young man, ot a genius, holding a cornucopia ; 
the other is & portion of a freestone cippus, 1 ft, 10 in, wide, 
sculptured in remembrance of a young female, who is repre- 
sented with a necklace, apparently of ribbed boads, fitting 
tightly around her neck ; hor hair ‘appears to be carefully 
arranged and divided over tho head. These details are 
still discernible, althotigh the features have been partially 
defaced. (See woodeuts, fig. 4.) Mr. Roach Smith gives an 
account of this sculpture, which is figured in his Collectanea 
Antiqua, vol. v. pl. xv. 

‘The Rov. Mr. Sympson, ono of the Vicars-choral, collected 
some observations on the age of the gates and walls of 
Lindum, which have been given among Gough’s additions 
to Camden's Britannia, He mentions “an inscription upon 
a votive tablet lately found in the wall,” alluding apparently 
to the north-west wall, and offers the following reading — 


< cunden's Beit, itt, Gough, 1608, Agured in plato 12. Seo the cltaton 
vol ip. 99S, wero this fablet is fom Grotetthere given” 0 St 
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F MAX CT (vie) 
aa 


ie, Marcus Balius Ati filius Maximo et Maximo Jovi. This 
stone Mr, Sympson supposed to have been inscribed to the 
Emperor Maximus, who stimulated some soldiers of Altius 
to revenge their goneral’s death by the murder of Valen- 
tinin IIL, av. 454, It had not been ascertained in what 
position the tablet was found in the wall.® 
Two, or possibly three, Roman roads branched off from 

tho onstern side of Lindum, and accordingly wo find that at 
various times numerous sepulchral vestiges of the Roman 
occupants have been discovered in that direction, extending 
from the limits of the old city wall to a distanco of nearly a 
mile, Stukeley supposed that the Foss-way here diverged 
from the Ermine Street : Tho Foss and Hormen-Street (ho 
observes) entered the city at Stanbow, or the Stoney arch ; 
thore they parted : the Hermen-Street went directly up the 
Dill, and go full north through Newport ; the Foss, according 
to its natural direction, ascended it obliquely on tho eastern 
side without the ancient city, and #0 proceeded to the sea- 
coast north-cast.”® If this conjecture be correct, we may 
conclude that two sopulchral memorials found in’ 1880, in 
forming tho foundations of houses in the new road opposito 
the City Gaol, originally were placed on the side of tho 
supposed continuation of tho Foss-way towards tho coast.7 
On one of theso slabs, being tho upper portion of tablet 
(measuring 4 ft. 6 in, high, 8 ft. 4 in. wide, 7 in; thick), rather 
roughly wrought, and now proserved in the Musomn’ of the 
Mechanics’ Institution at Lincoln, the following inscription 
appears in a recessed panel. (See woodcuts, fig. 5.) 

Ty SEMPRONT + VLA 

Yuet bins = Lee vine 

QUALAND 1 SEYRET 


VIL ANNOR XXX 
ISPANICA LERIA 
crv aca 


‘This inscription was found, in 1830, in the foundation of 





* Camden's Brann, by Gough, Bilt, prolongation of the ar however 
1806, vol fp 308 Tare teen inced and’ ie inlentod 

‘Yeneraria Cuviosum, Iter x. p00, isthe Map of lonian Reads fa Dita, 

7 Higdon, as Dr. Guest bvorves ia hia by tho Ror T. Leta, Latrod, to Beauties 
Momo on’ the Four Roman Ways, saya of Bogland and Weles,p 185, andj the 
{hat th Fone-way enfed at Linon, Seo Map of Ancont Britain theMonnments 
Arch, Journal, vol. xiv, pp. 101,106, A Historica, 
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the eastern wall of the lower part of the Roman town, and 
in excavations made during the building of a house for 
Mr. J. S. Padley, by whom the discovery was first made 
known, and the tablet figuréd, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
in 1842, In the collection of Inscriptions in tho Monu- 
menta Historica the reading is given as above,? and also in 
Henzon’s valuable Supplement to the Series of Inscriptions 
published by Orellius.' The following reading in extenso 
may be proposed :—Lueii Sempronii Flavini militis le 
gionis x. Q[t] Alaudw Julii [or Junii] Severi aerum vn. 
annorum xxx, Ispanica Leria civis [or civitate] maximi 
exempli—This however presents soveral points of difficulty. 
Henzen offer’ the following observations, —“ Legionem 

esse nonam Hispanicam, amisso cognomine ; in litteris vero 
sequentibus latere sub cura (vel simile aliquid) ctavpi 
avant ;” and he proposes to read in the last ling — 
MaAvimi exempli? The lettors—azayb, which, in the In- 
scriptions edited by Mr. Newton in the Monumenta Historica, 
it is proposed to read Alaude, seem very questionable, ‘The 
first character in the third line may be the centurial mark, 
to which it bears resemblance, and ‘the true reading may be 
—Clandii Severi, the name of the commander of the com- 
pany in which tho deceased served. The name Alauda, 
the lark, had been given by Julius Czsar, as Suetonius 
informs ‘us, to a legion recruited in Transalpine parts ;? it 
ocours in several inscriptions as a namo of the fifth legion, 
but is not found in connection with the ninth, which was 
styled Hispanica or Macodonica. Mr, Newton suggests that 
2p name Beverna may be referred to one of the  proprntos 
in Britain, either Julius Severus, in the reign of Commodus, 
or Junius Severus, in that of Hadrian. In the fifth line 
Henzen scoms to recognise Leria as a city of the province 








* Gent Bag, vol xvi, N.S. p 880, fat allsion might be made fa 

Atingalar ttbs> lap found is tho i waripoo, bm tne refered to tho 

‘here test onthe. Deimos of the slates, 

he Mowum of the Moviasice llr to that on the hand of rk, of 

‘st Linsola. {G'S on oe the oo Be 
Gero 





T"Oreliicn,iacripe Lak sleet ample. coteigue vetenni—Plilon 13) 0.2 

sion ote ay, Colesinis Se Pedy unde the wed mde; 

OfelianeSupplemeata, “ke, oh G. thecommentaryon Sustoniaby Poms, 
ae, "Compare eo 


lenzen; Turici, 1856, Svo. p. $87, No. inscriptions given by 
wae es ratse sod Hasan, en abowe, Noe 173, 


" Suotoning, J. ¢ 24. ‘The opithet 3529, 6675, and 6048. 
Alauda, to which Mx. Padloy frst sug- 
Vou. xvi. 
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of Spain called Tarraconensis, which however is not found 
in Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Roman Geography. ‘The fol- 
owing reading has been proposed, with considerable proba- 
bility, —Zopani’ Galeria (viz, tribu). : 

Lucius Sempronius Mlavinius, whose memorial we have 
thus endeavoured, however imperfectly, to illustrate, a 
Spaniard, of the Galeria tribus, or possibly a native of the 
city Levi, appears to have died at the ge of thirty, after 
seven years of service. ‘Tho phrase ara for stipendia, com- 
paratively unusual, may be found in inscriptions given by 
Orellius ‘and other writers. It occurs likewise in another 
inscription at Lincoln, (See fig. 11.) The ninth legion, it 
may be remarked, came to Britain with Claudius, a.p. 4: 
‘Almost annihilated in Boadicea’s insurrection, it was 1 
‘cruited from Germany, but suffered again soverely from the 
Caledonians in the campaign of Agricola, and it does not 
‘cour subsequently in history. It has even beon conjectured 
that it was incorporated with the sixth legion ; mention, 
however, of the ninth is found in an inscription at York and 
on legionary tiles at that place assigned to a later period 
than the time of Agricola 

The second gepulchral slab, found in 1830 on tho east 
side of the lower Roman town, near the supposed continuation. 
‘of the Foss-way, came into the possession of the late Colonel 
Sibthorp, by whom it was exhibited in the Local Museum 
during the meeting of the Archeological Institute at Lincoln 
in 1848. It is now preserved at the seat of Major Sibthorp, 
Canwick Hall, near Lincoln. This tablet, of which the 
upper portion had been broken off, was brought to light on 
the premises of the late Alderman Colton, opposite the City 
Gaol. The inscription is cut in bolder stylo ‘an on that last 
described, but the letters are irregular in size. Leaves, pos- 
sibly of ivy, are introduced in unusual number.’ (See wood- 
cats, fig. 6.) The slab in its present imperfect state measures 
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3 ft. 9 in, by 2 ft. 7 in. ; the inscription is distinctly legible, 
and may be thus given éa extenso.—Diis Manibus Claudia 
Crisidi. Vixit annos Ixxxx. Heredes ponendum curaverunt. 
—To the divine shades of Claudia Crisis. She lived ninety 
years’ Her heirs have placed (this stone). 

Alittle to the north east of the Pottergate many cinerary 
urns haye been discovered. On both sides of the Horncastle 
road leading from Lincoln towards the east, there existed 
numerous Roman tombs, and some of the tumuli remained 
until the close of the last century ; ii more recent times also, 
where the soil of this locality has been occasionally dis- 
turbed, coffins, skeletons, and cinerary vases have come to 
light, originally deposited at the side of the way leading, as 
supposed, to the Roman stronghold of Banovallum.? Captain 
Pownall gives the following account of a discovery of this 
character near Lincoln, in the days of the Gentlemen's 
Society at Spalding.® 

“On Friday the 14th of May, 1731, some labourers 
digging for stone at a quarry in a field about half a mile 
east from our Cathedral, discovered an ancient sepulchre : 
what first appeared were two stones, about a foot and a half 
or two feet eneath the surface of the earth, laid one at the 
end of the other, about four feet broad, and five long a-piece, 
Theso two covered the sepulchre, which was made of four 
stones set edgeways; the length of the two side-stones being 
9 feet 2 inches, the depth 3 feet 1 inch, the width of the 
end stones the same, These stones are rough, as if they 
had been raised out of some neighbouring quarries, and are 
placed together in the earth without any mortar ; the ends 
of the tomb pointing north and by west, and south and 
by east, as near as I can guess. In the north end of it lay 
a skull of a common size, but of extraordinary thickness, the 
teoth all gone, and some pieces of the thigh-bones, the rest 
all consumed. There lay scattered in the sepulchre many 
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iron nails or spikes, quite rotten with rust, some I measured 
full six inches long, and as thick as my little finger ; at the 
end they are broken, which argues them to have been much 
onger than they are now, and the corpse to have been 
encased in some sort of a chest of extraordinary strength 
and thickness, of which however there are no remains. 
‘About the middle of the sepulchro, but towards tho west 
side of it, lay an wn of fino rod clay, broken, having a sort 
of scroll running round it. Tt was five inches deep, and 
might have held a quart, Near a yard south from this 
sepulchre, and about the same depth under the surface, lay 
an heap of ashes, black, and of a strong smell.” The noxt 
day they found another sepulchre of the same form, and 
pointing tho same way, but the cover was of one stone, and 
not so long as the other ; portions of a skeleton wore in it. 

In 1739 another stone coffin was found in the same 
locality ; it contained a yellow earthenware bottle and sovoral 
vases filled with bones.® 

‘A similar discovery was made there in the autumn of 
1790, as described in the Archologia by Mr. Pownall. A 
rudely shapod cylindrical cist of stono was found, about 
5 inches deop, and about 9 inches in diameter, ‘with a 
roughly fuhioued stone cover, and containing an, umn filed 
with ashes and fragmonts of burnt bones ; another stone 
cist of tho samo kind, rectangular and without a cover, 
was also thon brought to light! About the same time a 
squato glass vaso, procisely similar to that figured above (soo 
p. 8), and several carthen urns wero disinterred in this eastern 
Roman cometery : they are described in the Archwologia in 
aletter from Dr. Gordon to Mr. Pownall, wherein mention 
is also made of a subterranean chamber or cavity, about 
20 fect by 16, that had been disclosed in a stone quarry 
hard by, bonring ovident marks of fire on its walls ; and on 
its floor, amidst a layer of black ashes, wero two skeletons 
and a stone cist? ‘This glass vaso and several vessels of 
Roman ware, of rather unusual forms, are figured in the 
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Archzologia, The glass vessel had one handle, and is precisc 
similar in form and dimensions to that before describe 
found near the Newport Gate, and formerly in Mr. Folkes? 
possession. It does not appear to have been satisfactorily. 
ascertained in what preciso position the vase now preserved. 
in the Library at Lincoln Cathedral was discovered, but 
probably it is the same relic which was described by the 
Rev. Dr. Gordon, in his letter above cited, dated March, 1791. 

In February, 1795, further discoveries of a similar nature 
occurred near the quarry to the east of Lincoln, where the 
remains before described had been found. They are de- 
seribed by the Rev. John Carter in the Archmologia® A 
skeleton was first disinterred, placed east and west, with an 
urn of Roman ware at the right side, and on the left a 
square glass vase, in which was a metal spoon ; at the head 
and feet were small vases. Near this interment lay two 
skeletons, placed north and south ; and about threo feet di 
tant was found a large globular amphora, 18 inches in 
diameter, the neck and handles having been broken off, and 
an aperture thus formed sufficiently largo to admit a cinerary 
urn, which was found deposited within it. Similar globular 
vessels, in some instances enclosing cinerary vases of glass, 
have been repeatedly found in other parts of England, and 
are described in this Journal.t Another skeleton, supposed 
to be that of a female, placed east and west, was accompanied 
by a fictile one-handled vessel, with a four-sided vase of 

lass similar in form to those already described, and holding 
four quarts. In another vessel were pieces of pitch. It 
deserves observation that the interments found at various 
times in this locality, with the exceptions above stated, were 

laced north and south. There is still to be seen in tho 

athedral Library a globular amplora, measuring 16 inches 
in diameter, and 28 inches in height ; also other objects of 
Roman ware, a specimen of Samian with the potter’s mark 
Doxarvs¥., and various other antiquities, 

Among the graves of this locality, in addition to coins of 
Hadrian, Fausta, &c., a few armille, fibula, and other Roman 
ornaments and relics have occasionally been found ; Stukeley 
states that he saw several coins fo here by Mr. Powns 
with a skeleton.® 


9 Vol. xi p. 108, plates 18, 14. 4 Arch, Journ, Vol fp 25. 
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Of late, the depository of Roman fumereal remains occu- 
wing the site of Mr. Dudding’s premises, adjoining the 

ttlcham road, has yielded a rich harvest of cinerary vases, 
accompanied by a great variety of other objects in darthen- 
ware, consisting of bottles, cups, or bowls, also a few fragments 
of coloured glass,—one portion like agate, another, transpa- 
rent blue flecked with opaque white, and a third, bright 
green." Here also enameled fibule, buckles, hair-pins, armille, 
rings, bells, styli, é&c., have been disinterred with coins of 
Tiberius, Clandius, Nero, Vespasian, Domitian, Antoninus 
Pius, Septimius Severus, Julia Mosa, Valerianus, Victorinus, 
Claudius Gothicus, Constantius, Constantinus, Constans, 
and Magnentius. Of tho cinerary urns, two specimens 
in possession of Mr, Dudding are hore figured (figs. 7, 8) ; 
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Doth of these are of dark grey pottery, very slightly scored ; 
one is 13 inches high, the other 12. Both of them were 
filed with fragments of burnt bones. 

Let us now re-entor the ancient Lindum by the East 
Gate, passing over the sito of the easter Roman gatoway, 
unfortunately demolished during the last contury, and, when 
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we reach the centre of that once strongly walled and 
entrenched city, where its four ways met, let us turn down 
Southgate, and, passing over the site of another Roman 
gateway now destroyed, descend the steep hill through the 
midst of the lower Roman city, thence pursuing our way under 
the medisval gateway at its southern extremity, issue out 
upon the old Ermine Street in search of further Roman 
sepulchral vestiges. 

The old paved Roman way now lies two or three feet 
below the present road, but we are assured of its existence 
through the evidence offered by any occasional euttings con- 
nected with various requirements of present times. But 
deep as it now lies beneath the surface, it formerly rose con- 
siderably above the level of the Witham valley, over which 
it was carried wy the Romans ; so that, although rows of 
houses now line the present road at a level with it, we must 
dig deeply below their foundations before we can discover 
how their sites were occupied in the time of the Romans, 
We shall then find that these modern buildings of the living 
are built upon the resting-places of multitudes of the Roman 


lad. 

Stukeley, describing tho addition southward to tho Roman 
Lindum, observes : “In this last part of the city, on both 
sides the Roman road, were many funeral monuments of the 
Romans ; some of which they now dig up, and doubtless 
much more when they first built upon this ground. I saw a 
pit, where they found a stone with an inscription this 
summer: through age and the workmen's tools it was 
defaced, only small remains of par. and Vix. ANN. xxx, such 
letters as showed its intent, with carvings of palm trees, and 
other things: this is behind the house where the lord 
Hussey was beheaded for robellion in the time of Henry 
VIIL"? The defaced inscription seon by Stukeley, md found 
during the summer of 1722, when he visited Lincoln, is 
noticed likewise by Horsley, in his Britannia Romana, pub- 
lished in 1782, He observes : “I saw the stone when Twas 
there myself, but was surprised to find it so much wasted 
since it was exposed to the weather. There is yet a visible 
stroke or two of a letter remaining, from whence it appears 
that the letters of the inscription have been of a prodigious 
size. This stone was found in a field behind the house where 


? Stukeley, Itinerasium Curiosum, Ter v.p. 91. 
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the Lord Hussey was beheadod.”*® That building, situated 
‘on the east side of the High Street, has been popularly 
called John of Gaunt's Stables, being nearly opposite that 
Imown as John of Gaunt’s House, but it is probably identical 
with “the fair guildhall ‘longing to St. Ann's Church,” 
mentioned by Leland, and it is known at the present time as 
St. Mary's Guild, ‘Tho inseription in question may possibly 
have been identical with the slab engraved in the Reliquia 
Galeanw, and described in a letter from Maurice Johnson to 
Roger Gale, dated May, 1787, in which it is said to have 
been found under the old Town-house by workmen digging 
for sand, eight fect below the surface ; traces of five lines of 
an inscription were to be seen upon it.” It appears to have 
resembled the tomb of Sempronius Flavinus (see woodcuts, fig. 
5); and the palm trees spoken of were possibly only some of 
those divisional ornaments so often placed between words by 
Roman sculptors, like the ivy leaves on the memorial to 
Claudia Crisis. (Ge woodeuls, fig. 6.) 

Tn the same. locality, doubtless, near the great stroot 
leading towards the south, the sepulcbral slab was dis- 
covered, which may still be seen built into the Norman tower 
of the church of St. Mary-le-Wigford, on the right hand side 
of the western doorway, and facing the street. I have been 
‘unable to ascertain at what period that memorial was disin- 
terred ; it may have been brought to light and placed in its 
present position in medieval times, The upper part of the 
tablet, which is of pedimental form, bears a Christian in- 
seription in five lines, in characters of carly forms, com- 
mencing with sani ; the symbol of the cross is soon in 
Maurice Johnson's copy. Stukeley noticed this inscription on 
his visit to Lincoln in 1722; he gives a copy of the Roman 
portion, remarking that “there is another obscure inscription 
upon the upper part of the stone, but has been added since, 
and is Christian.” Horsley gives the Roman inscription only, 
with the following observation: “ Lincolnshire affords no 
inscriptions except at Lincoln itself, and only one original is 
now remaining there which has any legible letters.” Of the 
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addition in the pediment Gough gave a representation, but 
no satisfactory explanation has, as I believe, been offered of 





Mig 0, Toseribed Roman Tabet in the Tower ofS. Mary'ie-Wigfnd Chuck, Totla. 


this inscription, which is now very indistinct. The Roman in- 
scription, having been somewhat protected from the weather 
through its being worked within a recessed panel, is in better 
preservation, but the skill of the antiquary is sorely tried in 
the attempt to decypher either of these memorials.? The 
Roman memorial has been thus read :— 

DIS MANIBYS 

NOMINA (or NOMINTD SACRE 
‘BRVSCI FILE CIVis 
SENONI ET CARISS 


IMAB CONIVGIS 
EIVS ET QVINTI F- 


The slab is broken off just below the last line, and the 
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inscription may be imperfect.’ Mr. Ward proposed to read, 
CARISS" VANIE CONTVaIS, and he conjectured that the deceased 
had been a citizen of the capital city of the Senones in Gaul, 
which is called Senoni, as he states, by Eutropius.* 
I may here also notice the discovery of a mutilated tablet 
in the Roman wall of the southern part of the city, near its 
south-west. angle, and below the 
FAHD part known as the Parks. The 
Vane Hi} inscription is wholly effaced. ‘The 
Cae slab measures 5 feet 8 inches, by 
GMuuiaemhe 2 fect 4 inches. It appears to 
have been formed with a pedi- 
ment at top, now broken away. 
This stone is here figured, as ‘it 
differs in some respects from the 
other sepulchral tablets found at 
Lincoln, (See woodeuts, fig. 10.) 
In Monson Street, on the East 
side of the High Street on the 
south of the city, and adjacent to 
the church of St. Peter at Gowts 
and the buildings before men- 
tioned connected with the memory 
of John of Gaunt, numerous Ro- 
man remains have been brought 
to light, Hero were discovered, a 
few years ago, six or seven skele- 
tons, lying side by side, in a 
north and south direction, each 
having a small Roman earthen- 
Pin it, Tout nthe south was, Wate vase deposited near the 
bead right side, Here, also, in 1856, 
were found the fragments of a beautiful little Samian vase, 
part of which had been apparently subjected to the fire of 
the funeral pile, whilst tho remainder still retained its bright 
and polished surface. This specimen of Samian ware with 
ornaments in relief is figured at the close of this memoir, 
as it appeared in its perfect state. 
Under a house occupied by Mr. Smith in this locality, a 
tessellated pavement was found, in part still preserved, 
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which, as I conceive, may hare been connected with a tomb 
of more than usual pretension, such as may be seen in the 
street of tombs at Pompeii. From the antipathy the Romans 
felt to living near the graves of the dead, I can scarcely 
believe that any ordinary Roman habitation would have 
been built in the midst of a roadside cemetery, and I am 
therefore inclined to think that this pavement may have 
formed an ornamental portion of the tomb of some wealthy 
Roman. The centre is destroyed ; eight rays proceeded 
from it, forming a star-like figure ; around this is a circular 
guilloche border of dark grey and two shades of red and 
white tessellm placed within a square, the angles of which 
are filled in with shaded heart-shaped figures.’ 

In the course of operations in Monson Street, above men- 
tioned, at a spot which appeared to have been a cemetery in 
‘Roman times, further discoveries took place in 1849. There 
was then brought to light the remarkable memorial now 
preserved at the British Musoum, having been presented to 
the National Collection by Mr. Arthur Trollope in 18538 
It was found broken in pieces, intentionally as he supposed, 
and had been thrown into a cavity in the soil, where it lay 
with other Roman remains at a depth of about 2 feet below 
the original sandy surface of the Witham valley, as existing 
probably in times of Roman occupation, and 7 feet below the 
present surface, This interesting tablet measures 5 fect 
Linch, by 2 feet 3 inches (see woodcuts, fig. 11). It records, 
as Mr. Franks observes, Julius Valerius Pudens, son of Julius, 
of the Olaudian Tribe, and anative of Savia, a city in Spain ; 
he appears to have been a soldier of the second legion, and 
of the century of Dossennus Proculus, and to have lived 
thirty years, two of them as a pensioner.’ On the pediment 
over the inscription a trident is seen between two dolphins, 
On a sepulchral slab found at Ebchester, two dolphins are 
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likewise introduced ;* they occur more frequently on Roman 
memorials in foreign parts. Beneath, a remarkable symbol 
appears, probably the ascia, frequently found on tombs in 
France and other continental countries, with the formula— 
sub ascia dedicatus, or—ab ascia fecit, of which so many 
learned interpretations have been ‘given. ‘The results are 
brought together in the preliminary remarks by Dr. Comar- 
mond, which accompany his work on Roman Epigraphy as 
illustrated in the Museum at Lyons.® The ascia may probably 
be regarded as allusive either to digging the grave, or fashion- 
ing the memorial stone. We are not aware that it has beon 
noticed on any other sepulchral slab in this country. ‘The 
following reading of the inscription may be suggested.— 
Tulius (or ‘itus) Valerius, Juli (or Titi) fitus, Claudia (tridu) 
Pudens, Savia,! miles logionis II. August (or adjutricis) pire, 
fidelis, conturis Dossenni Proculi, annorum xxx. serum 11, de 
sua pectnia hoo sibi fecit (or hic situs est), 

Three portions of another inscribed slab wore found in 
Monson Stroct at the same time as thatlast described. ‘They 
lay at a depth of about 5 feet, and the memorial had evidently 
boen intentionally broken, as stated by Mr. Arthur ‘Trollope, 
who carefully, watched the progress of the excavations, He 
has given the following reading of the letters, scarcely to be 
decyphered, upon these fragments, which aro now in the 
garden of his residence at the north-east angle of the upper 


Roman city — 
Gera .D. pry. +» 
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This memorial measures in its present broken state 
24 inches at the widest part, 29 inches in height, and the 
thickness of the slab is 8 inches. 

Tn April, 1859, two portions of another broken sepulchral 
stone were brought to light in Monson Street, at about the 
same depth as the last. Their dimensions when united are 
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82 inches in height, by 18 inches wide, and 8 inches thick. 
They were found in excavations for Mr. Secly’s biscuit factory. 
‘The remains of the inscription have been thus read 


+ s+ AELIVS. 








‘The fourteenth legion was one of those brought to Britain 
by Claudius, and it quitted the country, 4D. 70. Tho 
concluding formula, which may be thus explained—Hic ex 
testamento positus (?) ypears to show that this, as well as 
all the inscriptions ly described, was of a sepulchral 
character. Many other frag nts of inscriptions have been 
discovered in the same lox : the’ whole of that district 
south of Lincoln, known as Wigford, east of the High Street, 
appears to have been a great cemetery in Roman times, 

juring the early part of the last year, two inscriptions 
were found, which are among the most interesting relics of 
Roman occupation at Lincoln brought to light in recent times, 
‘The accompanying woodeuts have been prepared with great 
caro from photographs supplied by Mr. Arthur Trollope, who 
stated the following particulars in rogard to the discovery. 
The first (woodcuts, fig. 12) was brought to light at the west 
end of the city, in trenching a piece of land belonging to 
‘Mr. Cooper; it lay about 2 fect from the surface ; the 
dimensions are about 24 inches by 30 inches, The inscrip- 
tion, which is perfect, may be thus read,— 
DIS - MANIB 
o. IWEY GAL. 
CALEN- FLvo 
VE? EX LEG yr 
Vic. PR NASEAP 

In the second line the last letters appear to be cau, or 
more probably Gat, for Galeria tribu, a name of a tribe 
occurring in an inscription found at Caerleon, and now in 
the British Museum. The person here commemorated, may 
have been Caius Julius, of the Galerian tribe, son of Calenus, 
a native of Lucca (2), and a veteran of the sixth legion, 
styled victriz, pia, fidelis (2). The concluding letters are 
inaccurately formed, and their import is obscure. Nepos a 
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suo Bene merenti fecit, has been proposed, but wo confess 
our inability to offer any satisfactory explanation. The 
sixth logion, however, it must be observed, was styled firma 
and ferrata, which may suggest the more correct reading ; 
it is doubtful whether it'was ever styled ee fidelis. 

‘The second inscribed stone was found in February, 1859, 
built into the foundations of the wall of the lower Roman 
town which extended nearly to the river. It commemorates 
two females, and their busts are sculptured in high relief on 
tho upper part of the stone, ‘The features aro defaced, but 
the hair, eyes, and the drapery are in fair preservation ; part 
of the inscription on one side had been rubbed down or 
tooled off in ancient times, and that side is much broken. 
(see woodcuts, fig. 13). ‘The inscriptions, in parallel columns 
beneath the busts, may be thus read,— 


DM. 
OL. CATIOUA + 
Vixih A 

Pa 





Diis Manibus. Volusia? Faustina Colonie Lindi (or Lin- 
densis ?) vixit annis xvi, mense 1, diebus xvi. Aurelius 
Senecio decurio ob merita conjugi posuit—Diis Manibus. 
Claudia Catiola vixit annis 1x8—We look in vain for any 
indication of the connection which may have subsisted 
between the aged Claudia Catiola, deceased at the ago of 60 
or upwards, and the more youthful Volusia, whose sepulchral 
portraitures were here sculptured in such immediate juxta- 
position, ‘The latter, decoased at the earlier age of 26, 
and to whose good qualities this remembrance was inscribed 
by her husband the decurio, may very probably have been 
the daughter of Catiola, No mention, so far as we are 
aware had previously occured of the Lindum Colonia, indi- 
cated as it has been ‘supposed in this family memorial, with 
which we close thes notices of relies of Roman Epigraphy 
brought to light at Lincoln, It is well worthy of remark 
that no altar, no historical or military record, has been here 
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ROMAN SEPULCHRAL REMAINS AT LINCOLN. a1 


discovered. A small tablet, much defaced, with the usual 
representation of the Dew Matres seated under an arcade 
is in the British Musoum ; it was presented by Mr. Joseph 
Moore in 1856, and was found about 1840 built into a wall in 
the lower partof the city. ‘The inscribed vestiges however of 
Roman occupation in Lincoln, interesting as they are, present 
additions only to the class of sepulchral remains. 
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Tig. 16. Vowel of Baan War, oood 


‘The Central Committea desire to acknowledge the kindness of the Rev. 
BE, Trollope in prosonting tothe Tnstitate the greater part of the illustrations 
in the foregoing Memoir. 


‘Nore ox mmx Rowax Roa txnovan Laxoots 
N. Buooxeoox. 
‘The Ermine Street, passing through Lincoln towards tho Humber, runs 
in a straight lino almost due north, and it appears to have taken the line 
of the present main street, In the autumn of 1847, when a sower was 
constructed for the station of the Great Northern Tallway, the, wrk 
being carried uader the High Street, a good opportunity ovcurred for ex- 
fmising the strustare of ‘the Roman Bee the ph to which the 
orenvation was carried was about 9 ft. below the present surface. The 
upper portion of 4 ft. consisted of the paving of the sirect with a sub. 
stratum of rubbish, below which lay a regular road paved with blocks of 
ftono, about 6 in, thick, and 5 or 6 in. square. Under this pavement was 
‘a mass of eonerete, 23 ft, thick, so hard that much labour was required in 
breaking through it. Beneath lay a bed of grarel, &., about 1 ft, thick, 
‘nd under this was found what seemed to be another ancient road, having 
exactly the appoaranes, as the surface was partly laid bare, of a well 
‘worn Macadamised road, the stones broken small, and with traces of ruts. 
‘This way could be traced for a width of about 4 ft occupying nearly the 
centro of the present street, and it lay also under the centre of the Roman 
road, which had been found four fest above it. Its thicknes was 8 or 
9 in, ; it rested on a bed of peaty matter containing drift wood and a few 
ones of eattle ; some beds of sand and clay appeared about 1} ft. below 
it, No relies or pottery were found in these exearations. 2 


‘Meason Sires, iscsi. Soop. 36, al, 
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ON AN HERALDIC WINDOW IN THE NORTH AISLE OF THE 
NAVE OF YORK CATHEDRAL. 


‘by CHARLES WINSTON Axo WESTON STYLEMAN WALFORD, 


‘Tan Nave of York Cathedral contains the most perfect, 
and porhaps the most oxtensive, remains of painted glass of 
the early part of the fourteenth century, of which this 
country can boast, All the windows of ‘he nisloe (excopt 
two), the great west window of the nave, and all the clear- 
story windows (excopt two) retain their original glazing, but 
little mutilated, and as yet, fortunately, uot “restored.” 

‘We learn from documents, that the foundation of the Nave 
was begun on the south side, towards the East, in April, 
1291, and that an altar, dedicated to St. Edmund, was 
erected on the south side of the nave in 1326 ; which might 
ead us to sock the earliest glazing in those windows of the 
south aisle which are nearest the transept. Want of leisure 
has prevented us from undertaking the complete examina~ 
tion of more than one window, namely, that which is the 
subject of this memoir, the first window reckoning from the 
east in the north aisle of the nave. But such an examina~ 
tion of the heraldry in the other windows of the nave! as we 
have been enabled to make, appears to justify a confident 
opinion that the earliest glazing is that contained in the 
window about to be deseribed, and, judging only by the 
style of execution, in the window which is next to it and 
known as tho Bell-founders’ window.’ In point of style, the 

1 the arm and herald davieasin the to which in 1898 about oneifth of the 
origi! glalog, which romain fu there fam given by Archbishop Melton for 
‘windows, will Bo noticed fa ronse Getall tho west window was applied, wore pro- 
{fe ead of thin email ‘ably in tho elenestory. Unforsnataly 

+The Fabric Rolls of York Cathedral, the two missing cleartory windows are 
lately published by the Surtees Society, the one on each 
Seta Te Se wet Sawin ony to whic we might ont 
ats of tae na a Set at sally itae tha the mosey fa gta 


few yen after tle date of tho con- was appropriated. 
tract for it in 1938. The two windows er 
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resemblance which all the aisle windows bear to one another 
is so close as to lead to the belief that there is but little 
difference in date between them ; a belief corroborated by 
the evidence supplied by such of the existing heraldry as is 
coeval with the original glazing of the windows. Some of 
‘the clear-story windows may be of the same date as the latest 
windows of the aisles ; some a little later than these ; but 
they all appear to be earlier than the great west window, 
which is manifestly the latest of the series. 

‘The painted window taken for our subject may be shortly 
described as a white pattern window enriched with coloured 
pictures and ornaments ; a kind of window common to the 
whole Decorated period of glass painting, and extensively 
employed in these very aisles and clear-stories.> The general 
ground of its lower lights is of white glass, ornamented with 
interlacing bands and tendril-like scrollages of leaf-work 
painted in outline. ‘This is crossed by two rows of rectangu- 
lar panels, on each of which is represented a canopy en- 
shrining a group of figures. ‘The tracery lights are filled 
with figures and ornaments. Owing to these parts of the 
design being richly coloured, the window in general effect is as 
if it was com) of six alternate horizontal stripes of white 
and coloured glass, its tracery head forming one of the 
coloured stripes ; although it is true that the transition from 
the one to the other is a deal modified by the rich tint 
of the glass composing the whito stripe, as well as by the 
continuation across it of the coloured borders to the lights, 
and by the insertion, in the white intervals, of coloured 
panels containing shields of arms. ‘The uniformity of the 
arrangement is somewhat broken by the introduction, at the 
base of the centre light, of a coloured panel, on which is an 
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offigy of the donor of the window, Tho subjects of the 
other pictures are taken from the Legend of St. Catharine. 

In order to facilitate a more detailed description of the 
design recourse has been had to the Diagram, to which the 
following numbers refer 

No.1. On this panel is represented a canopy having 

<a red ground to the niche, under which is the kneeling 
figure of an ecclesiastic with tonsured head, and habited in a 
blue cope and hood, an aumuce, the white far of which is 
seen about the neck, white surplice, purple under dress, and 
purple shoes. 
‘0s. 2, 8, 4, That figure is unquestionably referred to 
in an inscription in Lombardie capitals, yollow on a black 
ound, which in a mutilated stato crossés the window in 
the direotio of Nos. 2 3, and 4, ‘Tho letters which remain 
in No, 2 aro—pur : M-—ni in No. 8.—DENE : KE : 
oxstn :7—in No, 4,—Re : 718 which in all proba- 
bility may be thus read, restoring the missing letters in 
tho blank spaces from which the lettering &c., have beon 
removed, PRINZ : PUR : MAISTRI: PIERR : DE : DUNE : KE :OBSTR : 
WHNRSTRE : RUST : PURE : 

No, 5. On this panel is reprosonted the first of the sories 
of subjects from the Legend of St. Catharine, It appears to 
be St. Catharine pleading for the faith boforo the omperor 
Maximin, A young nimbed female stands before a regal 
person seated on a throne, who, from his angry countenance 
and gloved uplifted hand, seems to be yielding to tho evil 
suggestions of the devil perched on his shoulder. ‘The 
canopy or shrine under which the group is placed is of an 
ordinary type, ‘The niche arch is ornamented with sog~ 
mental foliations, the niche ground is red, and the ground of 
tho panel on which the canopy spires repose is coloured 
blue, ‘The canopy itself is chiefly yellow, but some white 











4 thie inseripton had ben overlooked careful exassination of the glass itself 
‘until few yours ago, when Mr. Niblet, with a taloseope, and gucceadod in read 
fa monber of the Tatiato, being in the dog the remains of the ineeripton, whic 
Catliadral, avaled hienslf of a folfld ware found to ooin 
‘ng that had bean crected at this win-  oapy as corrected; 
ow, to oxamine tha glass; and finding ofits acouraoy.. 
some Tettors he made a copy of thom, again Jn avery mutilated. in 
‘hich he showed tooneof the writers of about lalfway down ou of th 
this memoir; "who, after a fow conjecti- lights ofthe think window from 
ral corrections, discovered that it oon. in the north cleanstory of the nave, Te 
tained tho name of tho doaor. His col. aay, however, bo tho lah syllable of a 
Teague made the mmo discovery ona longer name. 
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and bits of other colours are introduced. ‘The figures have 
flesh-coloured faces, and coloured glass predominates in their 
dresses. 

No. 6. The subject of this panel seems to be St. Oatha- 
rine’s contention with the Philosophers sent by Maximin to 
confute her. ‘Two male figures in civil costume, one weari 
the cap usually appropriated to theological doctors (the head 
of the other being lost) appear as if they were rebuking a 
young nimbed female who is standing with them. ‘The 
ground of the canopy niche is blue, and that of the spire 
is red. 

No. 7. The subject of this panel is in avery mutilated state, 
But on examining the remains, and comparing them with 
the inaccurate engraving of this window given by Drake in 
1736,4it would soem to be the exeoutio of the Philosophers 
by Maximin’s orders, in revenge for having allowed them- 
selves to be converted to the faith by St. Catharine’ angus 
ments, On the west side of the picture are two pairs of fest, 
ae if originally belonging to two standing figures, mos lialy 
the two executioners. ‘There is on this side also one figure, 
standing, perfect to the waist ; and near it, but not exactly 
above it, the head and shoulders of another figure, with a 
ferocious countenance, and having flowing hair confined with 
aband. This figure holds in its left hand the two wrists, 
having hands attached of another figure now wanting, and 
from the sway of the body there can be little doubt that the 

rincipal figure was originally in the act of beheading the 
Epare now Santing fend which wo may conclude was one of 
the philosophers), though its right arm has been lost or 
removed. ‘There is moreover an indication of a sword blade 
over the head of the principal figure, in the position it would 
occupy if upraised to strike a blow. At the cast comer of 
the picture is a knecling figure perfect, its hands raisod in 
supplication, and with terror depicted in its countenance, 
Tepresenting, as we may suppose, the other philosopher. All 
the figures are in civil costume. The ground of the canopy 
niche is red, and that of the spire is blue. 

No. 8. The subject of this panel is the imprisonment of 
St. Catharine, during which, according to the legend, she 
was attended by angels, and visited by Maximin’s empress 
and his minister Porphyry, both of whom she converted 

* See Dre's History of York, p. 627. 
Yous xvi r 
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to the faith, St. Catharine is represented standing, her 
hands joined in prayer, within a small canopy or tabernacle 
having a blue external roof beneath the niche of the principal 
shrine. ‘The lower part of her person is concealed by some 
castellated work. A white chain proceeds as from her 
neck, under the fibula of her mantle, and is secured at the 
other end to one of the shafts of the small tabernacle. Im- 
mediately over her head, and between it and the niche arch 
of the small tabernacle, is an angel, having the right hand 
raised in benediction, and holding in the left a scroll, in~ 
scribed ave: aunts. The letters, which are Lombardic 
capitals, are whito on a black ground. The convert Por- 
phyty, placed on the west sido of the small tabernacle, is, 
neeling, with hands joined in prayer, and adoring the saint. 
His head is flesh-coloured, the hair, which is combed into a 
large roll on each side of the face, is stained yellow ;® and he 
is habited in a purple robe furnished with a hood. Some 
white is shown, af of an under dress. Tho shoes are blue 
On the opposite side is a crowned female, kneeling and 
Adoring th sant with hands joined in prayer, ‘The ground 
of the niche of the small tabernacle is blue, that of the 
principal canopy is red, and that of the spire is green. 

Nor 9. Tho. subject of this panel is tho’ miraculous 
deliverance of St. Catharine from the punishment of the 
wheel. ‘The principal figuro is standing, with hands joined 
in prayer, between two wheels, ‘Tho head of the figure is an 
insertion : it belongs to the Perpendicular period, ‘Two 
executioners lie disabled on the ground on the east side of 
the saint, and two soldiers in yellow mail on the other side. 
Above ate two angels with swords, striking the wheels and 
rescuing the saint, The ground of the canopy niche is bluo, 
that of tho spire is red powdered with yellow wavy stars. 

No. 10. The subject. of this panel is the beheading of 
St. Catharine, An executioner is represented beheading a 
female, ‘The head of the saint is an insertion; it belongs to 
cx ot elon ot We ind Piven eee he aered tenors 
Slice’ This window adds tne ling tebd'in the Momo at Sh. Marks, Venn, 
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the Decorated period. Above are two angels raising up a 
napkin arran; the form of a festoon. . The little figure it, 
originally supported has been lost. ‘This may be an allusion 
either to the carrying of the saint’s soul to paradise, or, 
according to the legend, to the transportation of her body 
to Mount Sinai. The ground of the canopy niche is red, 
and that of the spire is red also, but this clearly is an inser- 
tion, though of glass coeral with the window. ‘In all proba- 
bility it was taken out of one of the aisle windows, which, as 
before mentioned, have been deprived of their glazing. 

Nos. 11, 11. (in the border of the centre light). ‘Tach of 
these spaces is occupied by an angel under a canopy, tossing 
a thurible; these, as well as the next two subjects, are 
probably allusive to St, Catharine’s burial by angels, according 
to the legend, 

Nos. 12, 12. Each of these spaces is occupied by an angel 
under a canopy, Playing on a harp, 

‘Nos. 13, 16--The subjects ofthese tracery lights soem 
also allusive to St. Catharine's burial. In both lights aro 
two figures, those In No. 13 proceeding in an eastward, 
those in No. 14 in a westward direction, The foremost 
figure in each case is nimbed, and clad in a mantle, long 
under dress, and shoes. That in No, 14 is tossing a 
thurible ; its head, which belongs to the Perpendicular 

riod, is an insertion, Neither of the rearmost figures 
PM nimbed; cach ones a taper, one coloured green, 
the other pink. ‘The figure in No. 14 is in a white 
surplice with a jewelled band about half way down the skirt, 
‘The other appears to be in a light brown dress ; it is possible 
that the dress was white like the other, but is discoloured by 

e. The ground of each light is red, ornamented with a 
white scrollage bearing maple leaves, and the border of the ° 
light is green with white quatrefoils. 

‘No. 15. The subject of this light seems to be the recep- 
tion of St. Catharine's soul into heaven, In the pper part 
are the remains of a figure of Christ. The body of the figure 
is an insertion. The left hand clasps a book, the right is 
open with the fingers extended. Below are two angels clad 
in white, kneeling, and raising up a napkin in the form of a 
festoon. The place of the little figure it probably once sup~ 
ported is occupied with fragments which, seen from below, 
are unintelligible. All parts of the interior of the light are 
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‘much mutilated. ‘The head of one of the angels belongs to the 
Perpendicular period, and is an insertion ; the head of the 
‘other is original, and the hair is stained yellow. ‘The ground 
of the light is blue ; its border is red with white quatrefoils. 

Nos. 16, 16, 16, 16. These remaining four tracery lights 
are filled merely with coloured and white glass. 

‘No. 17, 17. Each of these little circles in the heads of 
‘the two outer lower lights contains a crowned head nimbed ; 
possibly for St. Hdmund, and the Confessor. 

‘No. 18, In this circle is a purple bird, resembling a hawk, 
on a blue ground : probably the device of the donor, and 
intended for the Danish raven, in allusion to his name.’ 

‘No. 19. is a shield, bearing gu, 2 keys saltier wise or, St. 
Peter, the patron of the Cathedral, 

No. 20. isa shield on a cinque-foiled panel having a red 
round and yellow beaded border, bearing or a double- 
‘eaded eagle displayed sad. armed gu, the Emperor. 

‘No. 21, is a shield on a cinque-foiled panel like the last, 
put having a green ground, bearing gu, three lions passant 
gardant in pale or, England. 

No. 22, is a shield on a red cinquo-foil, bearing az. semy 
of lys or, France. 

(0. 23, is a shicld on a green cinque-foil, bearing paly of 
six or and gu, Provence or Arragon. 

No. 24, is a shiold on a red cinque-foil, bearing or an 
eagle displayed sab. armod gu., King of the Romans. 

‘0, 26. is a shield on a green cinque-foil, bearing quarterly 
Land 4 gu.a castle or, 2 and 8 arg. a lion rampant purpure, 
Castile and Leon. 

No, 26. is a shield on a green cinque-foil, bearing arg. a 
‘cross potent between seven cross croslets or, Jerusalem, 

‘No, 27. is a shield on a green cinque-foil, bearing gu. an 
escarbuncle or, Navarre. 

‘No. 28. (in’ the border of the centre light). Under a 
small canopy the niche ground of which is green, is repre~ 
sented a knight, in white banded mail, ornamented with the 


7 In tho English of thet period Danes Deane have borne ravens, which have 

Danish, tay bo found spelt respec: been oconsionally converted into crown 
Donor (after the Anglo. or choughs tho Denmans have e raven, 

Dent, Date for their crest; and aualogously several 

orihographiea Danes’ raven and Danish fanilios named Dennis (vasioutly spelt) 

feven’ would differ only in ono lettr ave borne Danish axes. 

{rom Dene raven, Some familie named 
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rll stan, easing» coiffe de mailles, and having a spear, 
lted sword, rowelled spurs, and long surcote displaying 


gus. % Cross arg. 

No. 29, Under a similar canopy, with green niche ground, 
isa knight in yellow banded mail, without a spear, but in 
‘other respects like the last, on whose surcote is displayed 
arg, 8 com gu, 

"No. 30. Under a similar canopy, with red niche ground, 
is a crowned figure in white and yellow-stained mail, with- 
out a spear, on whose sureote is displayed az. semy of lys 
or, France. 

‘No. 31. Under a similar canopy, with green niche ground, 
isa crowned figure drawn like the last, whose surcote dis- 
plays gu. 3 lions passant guardant in pale or, Zngland. 

‘No: 32. Under a similar canopy, with red niche ground, is 
crowned female re clad in'a green under dress, and a 
mantle, the latter being az. semy of lys or, France, 

‘No. 33. Under a similar canopy is a crowned femalo 
figure, whose mantle bears gu. 3 lions passant guardant in 
pale or, England. 

No, $4. Onder a similar canopy, with green niche ground, 
isa knight in white and yellow-stained mail, with a spear, 
and long surcote on ‘whichis displayed gu. 8 lions ib 

muardant in pale or a label az., Heir apparent of Bgland. 

‘he lions in this instance look eastws ‘but no one con- 
yersant with eatly heraldry will attach any importance to this 
anomaly. 

‘No. 35. Under a similar canopy, with green niche ground, 
isa knight clad in banded mail ; he is in the act of raising 
his bacinet from his coiffe de mailles with one hand, the 
other holds a spear. On his surcote is displayed. or 3 chev- 
rons gu., Clare. 

‘No. 36. Under a similar canopy, with red niche ground, 
is a knight in the act of raising the vizor of his bacinet, on 
his surcote is displayed checky or and az., Warenne. 

‘No. 37. Under a similar canopy, having the niche ground 
green, is part of a knight, from the belt downwards, the rest, 
Of the figure having been destroyed. The part of the sur- 
cote which remains displays gu. semy of cross crosslets or. 
‘The coat according to Drake's engraving is gu. a fess between 
6 cross crosslets or, Beauchamp. 

‘No, 38. Under a similar canopy, with green niche ground, 
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isa knight armed like the rest in mail and with coiffe de 
mailles, &c, The part of the surcote above the belt displays 
(gu. 3 water budgets arg, Ros. The white belt hangs down 
in front, concealing the charge, if any, on the lower half of 
the surcote, 

No. 39, Under a similar canopy, with green niche ground, 
is a knight, armed like the rest. “His surcote, which is much 
mutilated, displays gu. a lion rampant arg., Mowbray. 

No, 40, Under a similar canopy, with green niche ground, 
isa knight whose sureote displays checky or and az. a fess 
gy Clifford. 

‘No. 41, Under a similar canopy is a knight whose sur- 
cote displays or a lion rampant az., Perey. 

The two other lights are bordered with the following de- 
vices, a yellow lion rampant on a red ground, and a white 
eagle displayed, having its beak and claws stained yellow, 
on a green ground. These devices are placed alternately, so 
that the eagle is at the yery top, and the lion in the middle 
of the bottom of each light. ‘The lions and eagles on the 
‘western sides of the lights look towards the east ; those on 
the eastern sides of the lights look towards the west. 

Of Master Peter de Dene, whose name appears in the 
above mentioned inscription, so little is generally known, 
that we may perhaps be excused for insorting a skotch of 
his life ; especially as it will materially assist us in ascertain- 
ing the date of’ this window, and in appropriating, more 
precisely than we otherwise could, the various coats of arms 
which it displays, He was a “Doctor utriusque juris ;” and 
it was probably with reference to this academical degree 
that the term “Magister” was usually applied to him; 
though that was, we conceive, more commonly, as well as 
more properly, used to dosignate those who had graduated 
in Arts, was also a canon or prebendary of the 
cathedral churches of York, London, and Wells, and of the 
collegiate churches of Southwell and Wimbourne Minster,* 
Of his birth, parentage, or early history we have no pare 
ticulars. If, as seems most probable, his family was of little 
or no consideration, he must have had great abilities or very 
influential friends to enable him to acquire so much pré~ 
ferment. From some events in his life there is reason to 
believe that he was born about 1260; hardly much before 


* Soe his Will, Seriptores decom, eol. 2087. 
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that year, for we shall see he was living in 1332, and then 
evidently not a very old man, or at least not very infirm. 
‘The earliest mention of him that has been discovered is in 
1295, when he was summoned with the justices and others 
to assist at a parliament to be held at Westminster? In 
1297 he appears to have been one of the council of Prince 
Edward, in which he was associated with several bishops, 
earls, barons, and others, among whom was William de 
Grenefeud (or, according to modern orthography, Green- 
field), canon of York ;* no doubt the future chancellor and 
archbishop of that name. He is not the only canon there 
mentioned, and we may reasonably assume that had Peter de 
Dene been then a canon, he would have been so designated. 
‘The Prince, afterwards Edward IL, was at that time about 
thirteen years of age. We next meet with Peter de Dene 
in 1300, when the abbot and convent of St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, granted him a pension of 102 a year,” a sub- 
stantial annuity at that period. Though he could not then 
have been much more than forty years of age, if so old, the 
purpose and conditions of the grant show him to have been 
on of acknowledged learning, ability, and influence ; 
for he engaged to be faithful all his life to the abbot and 
convent, and to undertake their causes and business within 
the kingdom of England when they came to his knowledge, 
and especially all disputes between them and the archbishop, 
prior, and archdeacon of Canterbury ; with whom, being 
their neighbours, differences, we may presume, not unfre- 
quently arose, In 1302 he and also William de Greenfield 
were summoned, as two of the King’s Clerks, to appear 
before the Chancellor, Langton, to advise on some arduous 
affairs of the King? Wee find him in 1304 claiming to be 
‘a canon of London, and complaining that his vote had not 
een allowed on the election of Ralph de Baldock to that 
see : in the course of the dispute he appealed to the Popo, 
but we learn from a bull of Clement V. that he did not 
prosecute the appeal to a decision.* 
He was summoned with the justices and others to assist 
at various Parliaments held in the 28th, 29th, 30th, and 
33rd years of Edward L, and also to attend the parliament 


* Pas, Writs Zp. 29. oo 1079, 
1 The. 62. 2 Parl. Write L p. 110. 
3 Thoms Chron, Seriptoros decem,  ¢ Rymer Lp. 9 
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to be held at Carlisle, to advise the King preparatory to his 
intended expedition into Scotland, which was frustrated by 
his death.’ That parliament assembled on the 30th of May, 
1307; at which time Peter de Deno appears to have been 
domiciled at York, as domestic chaplain and chancellor to 
the Archbishop, and a canon of the cathedral. For on the 
Bist of January in that year Archbishop Greenfield, who 
appears to have become one of his patrons, desired the dean 
and chapter to admit “ Magistram Baran de Bone oleate 
domesticum commensalem et cancellarium nostrum Ebora~ 
consis ecclesia canonicum” to the next vacant dignity in 
the cathedral. How long he had held those offices, or 
afterwards continued to hold them, does not appear ; but 
his connection with York commenced, in all probability, 
under Greenfield, who was appointed to the archbishopric in 
December, 1304. Though styled “canonicum,” he has not 
been found actually filling any particular stall at York so 
early as 1307. In Le Neve's Fasti by Hardy he is men~ 
tioned as prebendary of Gevendale in 1812 3 but this has 
been found to be an error,’ Though we have good reason 
to believe he held the prebend of Grindall at a later period, 
the time of his appointment to that stall does not appear. 
Tt was filled by another person in August, 1308, and there- 
fore ho must have succeeded to it after that date. He is not 
called canon in the inscription on the window, yet the 
kneeling figure, which, no doubt, was intended to ropresent 
him, is in a habit closely resembling that of a canon, On 
the 4th of August, 1308, the archbishop allowed Peter de 
Dene, canon of York and rector of Blncley (probably 
Emly, near Huddersfield), to choose a confessor ; and on the 
30th of October, 1309, he received permission to let his 
living of Elneley to farm, and to be non-resident for three 
years, ‘The following day his term of non-residence was 
‘extended to seven years, ‘On the 11th of April, 1309, the 
Archbishop made ‘him his vicar-general during his absence 
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~from the diocese. On the 19th of October, 1311, Master 
Peter de Dene, rector of Elneley, had again the Archbishop's 
permission to choose a confessor ; and on the same day a 
commission was issued, authorising William de Pickering, 
the dean of York, and John de Nassington, senior canon, 
to inquire, how it happoned that he held two livings, the 
rectory of Elneley and the living of Emelden in the diocaso 
of Durham (perhaps Embledon in Northumberland). On 
the 24th of September, 1312, he is again called canon of 
York, and appointed vicar-general of the Archbishop.* 
‘Though he had become thus intimately connected with 
the cathedral church of York, he had not separated himsolf 
from the monastery of St. Augustine, Canterbury. We learn 
from the chronicler of that house, that in thé samo year 
(1312) he had certain spiritual benefits conferred on him in 
return for the temporal benefits and services that he had 
rendored to the abbot and convent. He had been, it appears, 
a constant defender of them, and in timo of need had given 
thom 200 mares ; besides this he had erected, at his own 
expense, certain buildings on the north side of the chapel of 
the infirmary, which boro his name. Indueod by those 
services and benefactions, the abbot and convent granted 
that three monks should pray daily at threo different altars 
for him, and for the souls of his parents, relatives, and bene- 
factors, aud for his own soul aftor his death ; and also that 
an anniversary for himself and his parents should be cele- 
brated on St. Margaret’s day during his life, and, after his 
decease, on the day of his death No names being men- 
tioned, we learn nothing from this transaction as to who 
were his parents or benefactors ; as the souls of the former 
were to be prayed for, we may assume they were then dead. 
He was again vicar-general of tho Archbishop during 
his absonce in June, 1313; and in tho samo year he is 
styled canon of York and vicar-general of the Archbishop 
ina return made tho 39th of July to a mandate, directing 
an inquiry as to the goods of the Knights Hospitalers? In 
1816 he was one of cleven “Magistri” that were desired by 
tho King to assist with their counsel the Bishops of Norwich 
and Ely and the Earl of Pembroke, who were about to 
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proceed on an embassy to the Pope. It related probably to 
the affairs of the King with tho Scots, since, in the ensuing 
‘year, the Pope attempted to negotiate a peace between the 
two kingdoms, which the Scots, apparently with reason, con- 
sidered much to their disadvantage. 

Poter de Deno resigned his living of Elneley in February, 
1317-18, which was then valued at seventy mares per annum,! 
a good income at that time. He had been summoned to 
assist at various Parliamonts held in the 8th, 9th, 11th, 12th, 
13th, 14th, and 15th years of Edward IL° A change now 
came over his fortune, We find that on the 2nd of June, 
1322, John Gifford, by reason of a provision made for him 
by the Pope, was admitted to the stall of Grindall, which 
was thon vacant “per ngressum religionis Magieti Ptri do 
Deno ot professionem ejus.” ° Master Peter was then probably 
about sixty-two years of ago; and this withdrawal from 
activo lifo might be supposed to have beon in order to spend 
the evening of his days in the peaceful retirement of a cloister. 
But it was, in fot, the commencement of troubles which 
‘saddened the remainder of his lifo. 


8 Rymor I. p. 206, 168, 174,170,170, 189, 198, 210, 90, 280, 
« Groot ager 240. 
Parl, Waits, vo, i past, pp. 198, © Groonfel’a Register. 
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‘THE PRECEPTORY OF THE HOSPITALERS AT CHIBBURN, 
NORTHUMBERLAND ; WITH SOME NOTICES OF TEMPLE 
THORNTON IN THE SAME COUNTY. 


Br WILLIAM WOODMAN, F.8A., Nowcatils, Towa Gerk of Morph, 


Atatosn in the centre of the crescent formed by Druridge 
Bay on the coast of Northumberland, upon flat ground about 
half a mile from the sea, stands a partly ruinous structure 
evidently of some antiquity. ‘This was once a Preceptory of 
the Knights of St. John. The buildings now remaining are 
curious, as affording an example probably of the oldest house 
in Northumberland, as distinguished frm a pelo-tomer on & 
castle ; and they havo not been injured by modern alterations 
or attempts at restoration.? 

The building has beon defended by a moat, enclosing an 
area of about 100 yards in diameter ; the walls aro of stone, 
and the roof bad bean orginally covered with frewtone 
slates, ‘The buildings, as will be seon in tho accompanyin, 

mmnd-plan, formed’ ‘a parallelogram, having a courtyard 
‘s) in the middle ; on the west side is the dwelling-houso 
'n) ; the chapel (0) occupies the entire south side, and 
various offices have been on the north and east. Tho 
principal entrance was by an arched gateway (0) into the 
court on the north side. The dwelling house (8) is of two 
stories, and has been divided into three apartments on each 
floor. On the ground floor is a passage (z) with a low 
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arched doorway, and there are four mullioned windows, two 
of threo lights and the others of two lights each ; the stairs 
leading to the uppor floor are constructed of solid blocks of 
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wood ; the ceiling of the ground floor is formed merely by 
the oak joists and boards of the floors of the apartments 
above, both joists and boards having a reed ran along their 
angles, and'the under surfaco of the boards was planed 
smooth, and left without any plaster. ‘The windows of the 
upper floor opening towards the west are now flush with the 
wall, being of comparatively modern construction, but ori- 
ginally they appear to have rested on corbels projecting 
about twelve inches, and this arrangoment may have served, 
itis supposed, for somo purposo of defence. 

Thero is also access to this floor by stone stairs (#) from 
the court. Tn each apartment is a spacious fireplace 
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deeply recessed, having the lintel formed of a very large 
stone, with a relieving arch above. In one of the upper 
chambers an old partition remains, consisting of oak planks 
set in grooves at the top and bottom. The edges of the 
planks are reeded on the face; they measure about five 
inches broad and threo inches thick, and are placed four 
inches apart, the intervening spaces being filled up with clay 
and straw. 

‘The southern or external wall of the chapel (0) had pro- 
bably undergone many alterations before it ceased to be 
used as a place of worship. ‘Tho extornal details are shown 
in the accompanying sketch of the elevation. At the east 
end (0), which some here supposed, mere modern than the 
rest, is a pointed window of four lights (see section of jamb, 
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fig. 1); on the south side were two large square-headed 
wvindows, possibly more modern than the western part of the 
building ; and at about mid-height there is a string-course 
(Gee section, fig. 2), which rose over the large windows and 
fell at the doorway. There have apparently’ been two 








Fig. 8. Jab of Cuapal Doce, 


entrances, one on the north side (#) by a pointed arch with 
mouldings (see section of door jamb, fig. 8), and the other 
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on the south (1), a plain pointed doorway with a dripstone. 
On each side of the latter door there is an ogee window 
widely splayed and square-headed in the inside ; above and 
‘a little to the west of the doorway is 

a double ogee window with dripstone 

above; a cornice ran along beneath 

the roof, (See section, fig. 4). Tmme- 

dintely over the arch of the south 

doorway there are two escutcheons ; 

the charges are nearly obliterated, 

Fiat but traces of a cross patée, doubtless 

for the Knights of St. John, may be 

seen on one, and a quarterly coat on 

the other. It is not improbable that 

this may have been the coat of Widdrington, an ancient family 
in the neighbourhood, In Willement’s Roll, emp. Richard IL, 
‘wofind “Monsr, Gerrard de Wythryngton” bearing quarterly 
argent and gules a bendlot sable. " Considering the perished 
stato of the escutchoon the bendlet may very likely have 
disa peared, Tho east end (a) has an obliquo buttress at 
the SI angie,and possibiye similar but s may have existed 
atits other angle, In the chapel a peculiarity deserves notico ; 
there is a floor nearly on a level with of that the upper rooms 
and communicating with them ; the upper chamber so formed 
had a fireplace in a massive chimney which is built from 
the ground, projecting ‘on tho outside near the entrance 
door (a). ‘The floor does not extend to the east window, 
but about two-thirds of the entire length from the west end. 
This chamber probably opened at the east end into the 
chapel, and was doubtless used by tho principal inmates of 
the house at ‘the time of divine service. Another example 
of such an arrangement may be noticed in the chapel in 
Warkworth Castle, The piscina remains in the 8.E. angle ;* 
human bones haye been occasionally found, and a grave-slab 
with a cross flory now forms the threshold of the door 
leading from the courtyard into a stable. ‘This slab is of 
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greater width at the head than at the foot ; the head of the 
cross carved upon it is pierced in the contre with a lange 
curvilinear lozenge. In one of the windows the upper 
portion of a stone coffin may be seen, placed in a cavity in 
‘the wall. 

Such being the character of the ancient remains still 
existing at Chibburn, curiosity is excited to learn some details 
of their history. No evidence has been found to show at 
what period or by whom the establishment was originally 
founded, possibly by the Fitawilliams, the tenants in capite 
under the crown, or by the Widdringtons, who held under 
them in the twelfth century. The defaced escutchoon, before 
noticed, existing over the principal doorway into the chapel, 
might indeed give some colour to the supposition that the 
family last named were the founders, 

‘The earliest mention of the house of Chibburn which has 
been discovered is contained in the Return made to the 
following mandate to inquire into the goods of the Hos- 
pitalers, in the year 1813, and proserved in the Register of 

‘ishop Kellaw, at Durham. It was issued in pursuance of 
letters from the Nuncio, Arnaldo, Cardinal of St. Prisca, sent 
by Clement V. to reconcile Edward II. to the barons, and 
persuade him to grant the Templars lands to the knights 
of St. John ; to this the Return of the Bishop is subjoined. 

Ap Ixquinnxpux Dx noxis Hoserratanronvat, 
Petrus do Deno, canonicus Eboracensis, venerabilis pat 
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isi, aalutom, gratiam, et benediotionem. Litera 
tris, domini Arnaldi, Dot gratin titulorum (#) Sancto 
ibusdam alis suis literis, recepimus, 
‘tenorem qui sequitur continentom ; si temporalitas Hospitalar 
civitatum diocosios ot provincie vestre in prestatione decime eujusque 
reperiatur apud vos, offiiales vestros, vel corum off i 
taxata, quod diligenter ex causa yolomus por vos perquiri eam ; vel, 
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facienda, nobis por latorem preseneium vel alium, quam cicius pote 
transmittatis, Datum London, ij. Kalendis Juli, "Super contentis igitur 
in litern domini Cardinalis predicta inquiratis, absque more dispendio, eum 
‘omni qua potertis diligentia, veritatem certificantes nos indilate super hits 
“veuenitis in premissia per vestras clausas literas harum seriem 
continentes, Valote, Datum apud Walmosford, vj. No Juli, Anno 
Grate No, cece xij Quocien roverendo patoritat vestre, cum en rore- 
Feneia qua decct, auetoritate nobis in hae parte domandata injungimus et 
Trandaotus, quatenus dicham mandatuin, juxta vin, formam, et effetm 
‘Juntea per festaseivitatem ot diocesio seerecius of eaulus quo poteritia 
Saecotior ear! domandetis; et quod foceritis ot inveneritis in pre 
hos, quameiius commode. pote enius eortiores pr 
litres harun tum apa Eboroun, 

‘oficialitatis curio Hboracensis quo ambo utimur in hac parte, Nonis 
‘Anno gratie M, ecs°, tereio decimo, 
tur, de bonis temporalibus prodictorum Hospitalariorum inquirt 
mneius ot caucius quo potuimus facientes, per remissa nobis certificatoria 
us, quod dieti Lospitalarii habent in Archidinconata Northumbrie 
domum de Chipburn ; que cum minutis ad oam pertinentibus ad decom Libras 
ene commun;bus estinatur, Conservet vos altasmus ot somper dirigat 
Gn honorem. Datum apud Stokoton, xxx. die Juli 

‘At this time, when tho Hospitalers had not acquired the 
ands of tho Templars, it appears by the foregoing document 
that Ohibbumn belonged to the Knights of St. John, there- 
fore it must have beon originally granted to ther 

‘Wo occasionally find a Preceptor of Chibburn appearing 
ag.a witness to some ancient decd. A recent discovery at 
‘Malta has thrown light upon the history of this placo,” A 
fow years since alterations were making at the house of the 
Knights of St.John in that island, and on removing some 
plastor a placo of deposit in the wall was found containing a 
considerablo number of documents relating to the order. 
‘Among theso was a volume thus entitled—“Extenta terrarum 
ot tenementorui Hospitalis sancti Johannis Jerusalem in 
‘Anglia, facta per Phillippum de ‘Thame, ejusdem Hospitalis 
in Anglia Priorem, anno domini millesimo trescentescimo 
tricasimo octavo.” ‘The volume is bound in parchment, and 
on the cover, in the handwriting of the sixteenth century, is 
insribod “Liber in quo pet minulum exprimuntur redo 
Prioratus Hospitalis Sancti Johannis Hierosolimitani in Anglia 
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ot omnium ipsius Comendarum, secundum valorem currentem 
anno 1338, eodemque modo exprimuntur aliqua bona ordinis 
Templariorum que ordini Sancti Johannis Hierosolimitani 
post extinctionem dicti ordinis Templariorum fuerunt adjudi 
cata, Qui liber confectus ex ordinatione fratris Philippi 
Thame tune temporis ipsius Prioratus Anglie Prioris.” 

‘The Rey. Lambert B, Larking, during a visit to Malta in 
1839, copied this record, and kindly sent me an extract of 
so much of it as relates to Ohibburn, In this remarkable 
document, being the Report of the Prior to tho Grand Master 
Elyan de Villanova, we have a survey prepared by the 
Hospitalers themselves, in all probability that the Grand 
Master of the Order might have complete account of their 
lands recently acquired, as well as those they had previously 
possessed, ‘Tho entire record has subse ently been printed 
by the Camden Socigty, under the editorial care of Mr. 
Larking, with a most valuable historical introduction by the 
late Mr. Kemble.’ 

From this account wo learn that in 1338 three of the 
Hospitalers resided at Chibburn, viz. brother John de Bilton 
the Preceptor, brother JohnDacombe the Chaplain, and brother 
Simon Dengayne. It must not be supposed, however, that 
these were the sole occupants of the Preceptory, as they 
would have a numerous train of servants. The gross income 
amounted to 23/. 18s. 8d., and was derived from various 
sources, The manor-house (manerium) was ruinous, but the 
herbage was worth Gs, ; 190 acres of Iand, at dd. per acro, 
were worth 63s, 4d. ; 8 acres of meadow, at 2%, per, acre, 
16s. Tho rents of assise in times of peaco amounted to 
20 marks, or 13/. 68. 8d., but at that time on account of the 
war with the Scots 110s. could scarce be collected. Tho 
annual collection (fraria)? made in the churches ad volun 
tatem, by reason of the war yielded only 12} marks and not 
more, because the bailiwick (bajulia) was in the march of 
Scotland, The profits of the courts were 10s, per annum. 
The pasture of cows and sheep of two years old (didentes) 
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was worth 40s.; and lastly for rents (firmis) and mills 
66s, 8d. a year was received. 

Of this income the expenses (reprise) of the house, namely, 
for the Preceptor, two brothers, with others of the house- 
hold, and for those who came there for hospitality, were, for 
Dread for a year 25 quarters, at 3s, per quarter, 75s. ; malt, 
for ale, 28 quarters, at 2s, pe quarter, 56s. ; for expenses of 
‘the kitchen, as for flesh, fish, and other things, 1s, 6d. per 
wook, 78s.; for robes, mantles, and other necessaries for the 
Precoptor and one of his brethren (confratris sui), 81. 9s. 4d.° 
‘Tho stipend of the Chaplain? was 15s, per annum. ‘Tho 
chamberlain (camerarius) had 10s, a year; the head stable- 
man (paefidarive 5s. a year, and a helper (pagettus) 8s. ; 
the salary of the laundress was 12d. ; a certain seneschal or 
steward had 69, 8d. a year (defendendo negotia domus), and 
aclerk for collecting the confraria, 138, 4d. In addition to 
these payments, William de Wyrkeloe, a pensioner, received 
20s, a year for his life, according to a deed of the chapter. 
‘All the expenses and payments amounted to 171. 138, 4d., 
and a balance of 6/. 6s. 8d. remained to be paid to the trea- 
surer for defraying the common charges (pro onoribus sup~ 
portandis), and no more, because the land was destroyed and 
‘often plundered in consequence of the war with Scotland. 

From this we lean the great injury sustained by the wars 
with Scotland, which will readily be. believed when it is con- 
sidered that the date of the survey is in the reign of 
Edward III. after the battle of Hallidon hill, and before the 
battle of Neville’s cross.' 

We learn from this account that the gross income of the 
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Preceptory in 1338 was 231. 18s, 8d. Those who have not been 
accustomed to consider the changes in the value of mone 
during the last five centuries will bo at first disposed to ped 
upon ‘its possessions as contemptible, But the real impor- 
tance of the Preceptory and the value of proporty and labour 
in Northumberland at that period may be advantageously 
illustrated by an almost contemporaneous record. It must 
be remembered that the account which we have cited was 
prepared by the brethron themselves, and presents but a 
brief report. In the accounts of the Hospitalers’ lands, taken. 
by Prior Philip de Thame in 1338, already cited, we have a 
return of the houso at Temple Thornton, in Northumberland, 
which had formerly belonged to the Templars, and was then 
in the possession of the Hospitalers ; its revenues amounted 
only to 162 5s. By the report, however, of the Sheriff of 
Northumberland, to whom the’ custody of the ‘Templars? 
lands appears to have been entrusted, subsequently to their 
being seized into the king’s hands in January, 1308, the in- 
come and expenditure of Temple Thornton are shown to havo 
been very considerable, ‘The Sheriff's compotus, preserved 
among the Templars’ Rolls, and oxtending from’Norembor, 
1308, to March, 1809, not only enables us to approcinte the 
importance and revenues of that establishment, and the 
extensive nature of its agricultural operations, but affords 
much curious and minute information regarding the internal 
management of the house, and also as to the rate of wages, 
the prices of provisions, and the husbandry in Northumbor 
land at the commencement of the fourteenth century. This 
document has not been published, and as it places beforo us 
a remarkable illustration of the economy and general condi- 
tion of establishments such as that at Chibburn, to which 
this memoir specially relates, it has beon thought of suffi- 
cient interest to justify our placing before our readers the 
following detailed abstract of its contents. 

It appears in these accounts of the Sheriff, Guychard 
Charon, that, besides rents of assiso in Thornton and many 
other places in Northumberland and Durham, the rents 
of mills and breweries, tho recoipts for days’ works duo 
from tenants in summer and autumn, which ‘appear to have 
been farmed out in lieu of being rendered on their own 
lands, he had received divers sums of money for the rent 
of a dove-house, the proceeds from the sale of turves, and 
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from hens and eggs received as rents of assize ; also for 
wheat, rye, meslin, barley, barley and oats mixed, and oats, 
hastily sold for fear of a raid by the Scots ; also for cattle, 
sheop, goats, and swine sold ; for geese, hides, sheepskins, and 
wool. ‘Tho sum total of receipts is 942. 2s. 7d. As regards 
the prices of different kinds of live stock here enumerated, 
it appears that 8 oxen sold for 12s. ; 3 cows, 8 calves, and 
6 barren cows sold for 76s. 8d.; 3 bullocks sold for 27s., 
anda bull for 10s, ; 232 sheep of different kinds sold for 
11d, 18s,, averaging 1s, per head ; 88 lambs sold for 1. 6s. 84, 
being 34d. por head ; 8 goats sold for 6s. 8d. ; and 21 swine 
for 28s, For 71 hens was received 5s. 8d.; 580 eggs pro- 
duced 2s. 5d., being at the rate of 20 for a penny ; and 6 
geose sold for 1s, 6d. 184 fleeces, weighing 17 stone 1 Ib, 
produced 47, 6s. 5d, being at the rate of bs. per stone, The 
Scots were not the only occasion of losses, since we find that 
‘a murrain must have been very prevalent ; 6 oxen, 170 
sheep of different kinds, and 8 pigs appear to have died in 
‘morina, an oxpression which is remarkablo,as being frequently 
used without mortuus or any equivalent word. Secasionally 
it is de morina. Tho familiar use of so elliptical a phrase 
may suggest how very frequent such epidemics must have 
een among cattle.” 

‘Wo shall find the expenditure not less interesting than 
the receipts. ‘The Sheriff accounts for wheat for sowing bought 
at 6s, 8d. por quarter, and oats at 2s, 6d. ; for rye and meslin 
for livery to the houschold at 6s, 8d. per quarter ; also for 
oats botight for meal for porridge for the servants, for oats 
Dought in the sheaf for oxen (doves) and cows, and for oats 
bought for provender for the oxen (agh) in sowing time. 
Ho also accounts for ploughs and harrows ; for digging turves 
to burn in winter ; for ointment for the sheep ; for wages of 
a man taking care of lambs in the early part of the year at a 
halfpenny per day; and for washing and shearing sheep. 
The rates of wages appear to have been as follows. For 
weeding 87 acres of wheat and 10} acres of oats, one half- 
penny per acre; for mowing, making, and carrying 21 acres 
of hay 13s, 1d.; for reaping, gathering, and binding 37 acres 
of wheat and 1014 acres of oats, at 7d. per acre for the wheat, 
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and 6d. for the oats ; for the wages of a man overlooking 
the reapers, for 80 days, at 2d. per day ; for the wages of 
six ploughmen, ono cowherd, one shepherd, and a man 
Keeping house and making porridge, for the whole year, 40s.; 
for the wages of a swincherd for sixteen weeks 12d.; and. 
for the wages of two men harrowing in seed time for 31 
days, as well in winter as in Lent, 5s, 2d. For two bushels 
of salt bought for the porridge of the servants a payment was 
made of 10d. ; for threshing and winnowing 21 quarters of 
wheat, rye and meslin, 8 quarters of barley, and 44 quarters 
of oats, 8s. 6d. ; and for the wages of a man having charge 
of the Manor during the time of the account, at three half- 
ponce per day, 89s. 42d. ‘The total expenses, including costs 
incurred in respect of the custody of three Templars, and 
carrying them to York, amounted to 560. 10s. 74d. 

It may be remarked that the account is kept in a very 
business-like manner, as, in addition to the receipts and 
expenses, we find a stock account showing how stock had 
been disposed of, and what remained. The remarkable 
difference in the productive return in 1308 as compared 
with the account in 1338 published by Mr. Larking, 
amounting only to 162, 5s, would scom to show how very 
variable were prices, owing doubtless to tho unsettled state 
of the Northern Borders; and, when it is considered that 
the extent of the Preceptory of Thornton was one-third less 
than that of Chibburn, the gross income of which was stated 
at 231, 18s, 8d, at that period, we may possibly form a more 
correct notion of the value of Chibburn, at that earlier time. 

Great as is the apparent difference between the prices of 
produce and the rate of wages at the period of the account 
and in our own times, one cannot but bo struck with the 
similarity of the proportion of the different kinds of produce 
to each other then and now. We also find that the course of 
agriculture in an age estoemed rude was not materially 
different from that at present pursued. The land was 
ploughed and harrowed, the corn was sown at autumn and 
spring, it, was weeded and bound in sheaves, the hay was 
harvested, and the sheep were salved to protect them from 
the cold and wet of winter, washed and shorn, just as at this 
day. ‘The servants appear to have been fed almost entirely 

2 tho orignal of this competua aa notion relating to tho posession ofthe 
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upon bread and oatmeal, they consumed neither beef nor 
mutton. 

‘We find little more of Chibburn until the Dissolution. 
The possessions of the Hospitalers were surrendered to the 
Crown in 1540, and from the Ministers’ Accounts in the 
Augmentation Office we learn that in 1550 the manor of 

“Chibbumn was worth 4Z. por annum, besides the stipend of 

the chaplain performing divine service there.‘ The value was 
much less than it had beon 200 years earlier, but it must be 
observed that in the tervier of 1888 all the lands attached 
to Chibburn were included, while in the Ministers’ Accounts 
the value of Chibburn is set ont separately, and other 
possessions are named in the Ministers’ Accounts which wore 
probably held by the Preceptor of Ohibburn, ‘There are 
lands at Ulgham, at North Seaton, Newbiggen, Ellington, 
Felton, Chevington, and Morwick. Tn 1553 the manor of 
Chibburn, described as parcel of the possessions of the 
proceptory of Mount St. John, in Yorkshire, was granted to 
Sir John’ Widdrington and Cuthbert Musgrave. In 1593, 
Hector Widdrington, the natural son of Sir John Widdrington, 
‘and described as one of the constables of horsemen of 
Berwick-upon-Twoed, by his will left all his corn at Chibburn 
to two of his servants, and he must have had a residence 
there, as in the invontory of his goods we find, besides 
a long list of chattels, armour, furniture and clothes at 
Berwick, the following’ household effects at Chibburn,— 
“Tmprimis, ono Flanders chist ; Ttem, in the same chist, 
table clothes, &. tom, ono basin and ewer, and 
porter dishes, v. sancers; syx porringors, and three broken 
candlesticks ; Ttem, one quishinge of arras worke, and two 
peo’ of nedell worke for quishings ; Item, one cros-bowe 
and a racke.”® The total valuo of theso effects at Chibburn 
was 4/, 98, 2d. 











4 Ministers Accounte,4a0€ 5 Bdward the Valor Reclesiastious,undor Northam- 
‘Vi. amongtt the Records of the lato berland, but various sume from rents, 
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Before two centuries had passed, the manor of Chibbun 
was again the property of the Crown by the attainder of 
William, the fourth Lord Widdrington, for rebellion in 1715, 
In the survey for the Crown in 1717, the only trace of the 
former owners is that two fields are called St. John’s Flatt 
meadow and St. John’s pasture. The Widdrington estates 
were sold to the York Building Company, and, on the wreck of 
that body, they were purchased by Sir George Warren, Bart, 
In a survey made for him in 1768, it is said—“The mansion 
house at Lower Chibburn is the remains of a religious house; 
the walls and timber are extraordinary good, but the slate is 
much out of repair; it has never been pointed nor any of 
the rooms ceiled ; the slate ought to be taken off, dressed. 
over, and what it falls short made up with new, The 
‘tenants make themselves conveniences Tor stables, &c., out 
of what were formerly a chapel and parlours.” 

A century has not passed away since the date of the Jast 
survey, and several persons descendants of the occupants at 
that period now reside upon the lands, yet tradition has 
failed to proserve the least remembrance of the purpose to 
which the buildings were originally devoted, so much so 
indeed that the late Mr. Hodgson, the learned historian of 
Northumberland, doubted whether they had ever been con- 
nected with any religious establishment.” 

‘The manor of Chibburn is now tho property of Lord 
‘Vernon, and it were much to be desired oa the interostin, 
character of the remains which have been described shoul 
‘be brought under his notice, and that he might be induced 
to preserve one of the most curious relics of domestic 
architecture of its class now existing in the North of 


Englond. 

in a future occasion it is proposed to give, as a sequel to * 
the foregoing account, some of the documents, hitherto 
unpublished, with such further notices as may be brought to 
ight, relating to the possessions of the Hospitalers and the 
‘Templars in Northumberland, 
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NOTE ON THE ANCIENT PLAN OF THE MONASTERY OF ST. GALL, 
IN THE NINTH CENTURY. 


‘COMMUNICATED BY DR. FURDINAND KELLER, 
Prasdent ofthe dst of Antiques of Zr; Coreponding Member ofthe Tse, 


Ty a former yolumo of the Archwological Journal the 
very curious ground-plan of the anciont conventual buildings 
at St. Gall, in the Swiss canton of that name, was repro- 
duced from the facsimile of the original drawing there pre- 
served, and first published by myself in 1844... The copy 
‘on a reduced scale given in the Journal is accompanied 
by a dissertation from the pon of Professor Willis, of the 

Iniversity of Cambridge, whose investigations have thrown 
tho most important light upon the history of Medieval 
Architecture, and more particularly upon the disposition 
and constructive details of Cathedral and Oonventual 
Establishments. 

‘The learned Professor, in his observations on the various 
arrangements, indicated in that remakable illustration of the 
household economy and internal management of an extensive 
monastery at so early a period as the ninth contury, has 

pointed out in tho plan of St, Gall ne the 

akehouse and brewhouse, and other offices, 

three buildings standing side by sido, in one 

pitas of which is indicated the pistrinwm for drying 

grain (“locus ad torrendas annonas”); in 

another, two hand-mills, “mole”; in the 

third appear two large mortars, “pile,” of 

the form here figured (see woodcut). A few remarks upon 

these last may not be without interest. 

‘An appliance of some description for crushing or huskin, 
grain, especially barley and oats, must have been employed 
in every house in the Middle Ages, from a very early period. 
Tt is possible that the chief food of the lower orders con- 
sisted of ceriain kinds of potage, furmity, or pap, called 
in German “Mus.”* Tn the monastery of St. Gall, it may 
deserve remark that the use of food of ‘this description was 
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very prevalent, since in the earlier times of its establishment 
the monk Kero, in his Vocabulary, renders the Latin cidé 
by the German word Mus, and cenare is translated abend- 
miissen, namely to sup on pap. 

‘Tho use of mortars, however, for crushing grain was 
doubtless superseded through the construction of water- 
mills and other mechanical contrivances in towns and popu- 
Jous districts, where flour might be obtained, and whore tho 
improvements in baking bread were by degrees introduced, 
Handmills of the Middle Age period were to be found, until 
recent times, in Switzerland, for instance, at the Castle 
Valeria, near Sion in the Valais, and they were doubtless at 
one period in very general use, 

The only ancient mortar, or pila, which I have seen of 
‘the same description as that indicated, as I apprehend, in 
‘the plan of the Monastery of St. Gall, was not long since 
existing at Betlis, near Wesen, on the lake of Wallenstatt, 
I found the relic at a house near the waterfall, in that little 
village, picturesquely situated on a projecting rock at tho 
western extremity of the lake, and at tho foot of an almost 
perpendicular cliff, ‘Tho inhabitants of Betlis aro poor ; 
they are cut off from communication with the rest of the 
world ; a few vines are there cultivated, and barley or oats, 
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reduced to a kind of “Mus” or pap, was their chief food 
previously to the introduction of potatoes. 
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‘The ancient mortar, which I have mentioned, had possibly 
not been used for many years ; it consisted of part of the 
trunk of an oak, about three feet in height, with a pestle 
formed of a singlo piece of the same wood, and thickly set 
‘with nails at its lower extremity. Several conturies, as it 
seemed to me, may have elapsed, since these rude apes 
of domestic economy among a simple pastoral race had been 
fashioned, ‘The handle of the pestle is* perforated for a 
cross-bar, and go contrived that it might be adjusted to suit 
porsons of different station, the bar being placed through 
the upper or the lower holo in the handle, as most con- 
venient. 

T doubt not that in the more remote and mountainous 
districts of England, or in the Highlands of Scotland, 
mortars for busking or pounding barley and oats, similar 
possibly to that which I have described, may still be found. 

‘There was formerly in the village of Betlis a second speci- 
men of this kind of mortar, which I noticed in 1834, and 
sketched in my note-book ; it was at that time much decayed, 
and it has probably long since perished. It measured about, 
8 feet,in height. "(See woodcut.) ‘The pestle was formed 





with two ears, serving as handles, not ineonveniently adapted 
for tho intended uses of such rude appliances of a primitive 
age, Noother exampl ofthe pila has como under my obser- 
vation. 
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SAFE CONDUCT GRANTED BY JAMES I1l,, RING OF S00TS, TO 
THE BARL OF WARWICK AND OTHERS, 


Taw following Document was brought to light among the miscellaneous 

rents in possession of tho Mayor and Corporation of the city of 
lo, which through their permission wero liberally laid open to 
inspection, on the occasion of the recent meoting of the Institute in that 
city, | Tt purports to be a Safe-conduct from James IIL., King of Scots, to 
tho Barl of Warwick and other persons for fifteen days, and in dated at 
Dumftios, 17 June, 1462, under the king’s Great Seal ; whovoas it has in 
{aot appended to it only tho sel of the ety of Cavin, Tt is thus 
indorsod-—"' A Safo conduct made by the kingo of Scotteland to certaino 
Barles fled into Scottland, anno 1463.””” This indorsement, which is in a 
auch later hand than the document itsolf, must be an error, as at that ti 
‘the Barl of Warwick and tho other persons montioned in it eould not ha 
fled into Scotland, for the Yorkist party to which they belonged was then 
Alominant, and they wore in favor with IBdward IV who tad roeeatly 
acquired the crown, Willi Bas! of Kent was an unto, and John Lori 
Montague, « brother of the Bar! of Warwick, and the others were well- 
Jenown partisans of tho house of York. 

‘Tho Safo-conduct was in all probability granted for the protection of some 
cembatay, ‘Wo len from tho Atanas of Willan of Woreatter that in the 
month of April, 1462, tho Earlof Warwick and othors went as ambassadors 
to Dunfres to moot tho Queen of Soot, as it. was roportod, on tho subject 
cof proposed matriage between her and Edward IV. ‘Wo learn also 
from one of the Paston Lotters, which should soem to havo been written 
5n tho latter part of July in the somo yenr, that the Bnrls of Warwick and 
Essex, Lord Wenlock, the Bishop of Dutham, and others wore about to 
go on an embassy into Scotland. It is not improbable that the no 
eiation as to the marriago was continuing from April to July in tho 
bore mentioned year. No ombuey corresponding with the dao of the 
Aooument. preserved at Carlisle is found rocordod in Rymor’s Faodora or 
the Rotuli Seotio ; nor hias mention of it beon found elsewhere, 

Tt will bo romembered that after the fatal battle of Towton, in March 
1461, Henry VI, and his Queen had taken refugo in Scotland, where they 
‘wore favourably received by the Queon Regent, James himself being at 
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that time a child of about nino yours old, Te was a great object with 
Bdward 1V. to undermine their infuence at the Scottish court, and to 
alienate the Queen of Scots from their cause, He had also conceived the 
project of the conquest of Sootland. Tt appears that shortly after his 
Accession Edward enterod into a treaty with John Earl of Ross, Lord 
of the Isles, Donald Balagh, and John de Tale, son and heir apparent of 
Donald, and James Barl of Douglas, who was then in England, (to all of 
hom he had agreed to allow pensions) for tho conquest of Sootland with 
their assistance.’ This treaty is dated at London on February 13, 1462, 
having boon entered into with envoys from the Lord of the Isles, and it 
‘was ratifed by Hdward IV, on March 17 following,* By the torms of this 
Treaty tho Lord of tho Isles, Donald Balogh, an hin son were to ratify it 
Before July 1, inthe samo year. It sums highly probable that the object 
of tho mission of the Earl of Warwick and others named in the Safo-conduct 
was either to obtain that ratification, or, if that had taken place, to 
make arrangements with the Lord of the Isles, Donald Balagh and his ton, 
in furtheranco of the object of that treaty ; and that the affair of the 
‘marriage proposed with the Queen of Scots was a pretoxt thet might 
rondor the real objoct of the embassy unsuspected. “Tt may have been 
‘thought expedient that the Barl of Warwick should hove with him an 
armed foree sufficient to securo him against aay surprise ; and honco the 
retinue of 300 that were to nccompany him, apparontly to do honour to 
‘an ombassy to tho Queen. 

‘Tho singularity of n Safe-conduct purporting to be under tho Great Seal 
of Sonand, bt, having nly the seal ofan Hnglih ely appended hae 
‘appeared to entitle it to notice. Tt oan hardly be regarded as the original 
Snfo-conduct, since ti dificult to suppose that a document purporting to bo 
0 sealed should have, under any circumstances, another totally diffrent 
noal instead of the Great Seal of Scotland ; and it can hardly be supposed 
‘that tho city seal of Carlislo should havo boon at Dumfries, " Under those 
circumstances, more espesially as the handwriting appears to be rather of 
‘an English than a Scottish character, wo aro disposed to conclude that tho 
oeumant mut bo rogrdad sa opy of the Saf-conuot under the Great 
Seal of Scotland, authentionted by the city seal of Carlisle, although thero 
is no statomont {0 that ofect upon it. Tf such wero tho caso, in all probae 
Dility it was originally aecompaniod by another document explanatory of 
the cireumstance. 

We are indebted to Mr. Josoph Robortson of the Genoral Rogiator 
House, Edinburgh, for the information that no trace of any safe-conduct 

ib tmagno sigillo,” granted to the Earl of Warwick at the period in 
question, is to be found in tho Great Seal Rogistor ; which, as ho remarks, 
is to be accounted for by the well-known irregularity ‘with which the 
Register was kept at that time, 

Jacobus, Dei gratia Rex Scottorum, univer 
noticias presentes litere pervencrint salutem,  Seiat 


following mention ooour of an enbamy rebuked ran Ith i the Abbey of Seynt 
to the Queen of foots—"Ttem plee you Albonn” Thi letter, ea eppeane fom 
Yete of oter tytyagy those Loni ia daternal evidence, ase have beon witten 
our other joer with Lord Hastyuge st least some months late 

nd otherbento Rarjio oresovein tho"? Reymer, Fanless, voli pp. 484— 
Gwent Scotts sadupponthissppoyuier 487, 5 
Shont Erlo Doglas ie comnadod to * ‘Tho treaty will be found ls in the 
Gone thene, anda orwafll aad a sre Rotuli Scot voli pp. 405, 40F. 
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Jvum et securum conductum nostrum, ae in proteesionem, tui 
dofencionem nostras speciales, Rieardum Comitem Warwio, Wi 
Gomitem Kent, Reverendum in Obristo Patrem Laurencium Episeopum 
Dunolmensom, Johannem Dominum Muntagu, Radalphum Baronen de 
Groystoke, Willelum Dominum de Hastynges, Johannem Dominum 
Wenloke, Robertum Dominam Ogle, Thomam Domina Lumley, Johannem, 
Langetrothyr militem,* mogistrum Willelmum Withame, et’ ‘Thomam 
Colte,? Anglicos, infra regnum nostram, eonjanctim seu divisim, cum 
jpersonis vel infra in sua comitiva, eciam Angles, ubi eis melius 
placuerit, durante presenti salvo conductu nostro, eum i 
, bulgeis, kaskotis, ferdellis, literis, ser 
foealibus, auro, argento, monetato e 
guerre defensivis ot invasivis quibus «1 
fet secure, veniendo, ibidem morando, ot ai par 
status, gradus, preetinencie, aut sexs vel con: tant, eonjunctim 
seu divisim, cum suis rebus ‘ct bonis, ut prominsum et, redeuudo, absque 
impedimonto vel perturbacione ligioruin nostrorum quorsmeumque,  Quare 
vyobis procipimus et mandamus qualiter dictas personas infra regnum 
rostrum, ut premissum est, veniendo, ibidem morando, et ad partes proprias 
redeundo, protegatis non inforendo eis aut 
i poraonis, rebus, aut bonis, sex quantum in yobis ost 
{inferri permittondo, malum, molestiam, injurint, violenciam, impedie 
mentum, dampnum aliguod seu gravamen, sub omni penn que compotere 
poterit in hac parte, Et, si quid eis vel corum alieui forisfactom sive 
Jnjuriatum fuort, id ein et corum ouiibet debite eortigi ot reformat fac 
fndilato. Si autem infra tempus duracfonis prosonts salvi eonduetus nosted 
contigerit aliquem vel aliquos personarura prodictarum, enjussumngue status 
‘existat sou existant, corporis gravitate dotinori, voluaaus quodprosens salvu 
onductua noster fervetur integer et illosua ad moutom 
Ihujumodi infirmitate convaluerit sow eonvaluerint, ut infra il 
td’ partes proprias ot soouritates rodire poterit seu potor nt. Nolumua 
em salyum conductum nostrum deli alienjus pertonsrum 
igi, Sot quod delinquens ei quia fuorit juxta quontitetem 
(sic) prout justum fuorit poniatur. —Presontibue pro quindecim diebus 
sto soqueatibus datam earundem in suo robore duraturis, Detam 
sub magno sigillo nostro apud Dramfves (sie), decimoseptimo dio mens 
Tanii, Anno Domini millosimo quadringentesimo sexagesimo secundo, et 
ogai nostei sooundo, 

“An impression of tho seal of tho city of Caslisle is appended on a 
parchment label ; the impression is on red wax. Obvorse,—Tho Virgin 

ated, holding the infant Saviour on hor knoe, a lily in her right hand. 
Jnseription,—- s'. comuysts : ervivat: Kanttouessts. On an inner cirelo,— 

‘Avs MARIA + ORAGTA TLExA, Roverse,—a plain cross with a sex-folled 
flower at the intersection, between four sox-foils. Insoription— 8'. come 
MNIG ¢ CIVIC : KARLIOLHNSIS, ‘The form is circular ; diameter 3 inchos. 

‘ALBERD WAY. 

+ Zohn Langstrother, Prooeptor of of Leleestor in 1458, and Dean of We 
ail racy) domi Baye Shy da der 1073" Le Nove, 
Teas one of the visitors of the Houres  odit, Hardy. 
fof St.John of Jerusalem in Bnglasd, ” 7 ‘Thomas Coltoccuryin the Kalendu 
yates, vol ap. 477. of the Bxabequoy, iu 2 Baw. 1V. vol. 

T Probably Willa Witham, Prebon p. 2." He wat “ints eameraiorum de 
‘uy of Lincoln, who became Archdeacon Scaccari.” 
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WProceedings at the Meetings of the Archaeological Enstitute, 


‘Dromuone 2, 1859. 
Ooravius Moraax, Req., M.P., Vioe-President, in the Chair. 


In opening the proceedings of another session, Mr, Morgan obsorved. 
that, iveomptianco with wish frequently expressed it had been arranged 
dy the Central Committeo that the Monthly London Meetings should, in 
future, commence in December, and terminate in July, inclusive, Ho 
hoped that the iiembers of tho Tastitat, seattered throughout the country, 
would maintain with continued activity a ‘co-operation the constant 
omnuunicntion of such archmological discoveries and facts as might from 
timo to time fall under their observation. With the cordial expression of 
‘wishes for the future, ho (Mr. Morgan) could not refrain from 
ia congratulation on the successful meeting which had taken 

taking 

















oer 
tat Carlisle, and rogretted that his public duties had prevonted h 
part on that occasion. In looking forward, however, to the coming year, 
find to the proposed meeting of tho Institute at Glovooster, Mx, Morgan 
fae much genifeton i aging Defoe tha meting tho andy onourage 








rent received anew from tho munieipal authorities of that ity, ina 
communication recently received from the Town Clerk, placing at the 
disposal of the Institute the Council Chamber with all accommodations which 
‘the Mayor and Corporation could offer, companied by the hearty sasurance 
‘of co-operation in furtherance of the objects of the Society. 

Mr. Hnutany Davies, of Shrowsbury, sont tracing from his recent 
survoy of the remains discovered at: Zriceonium. A special voto of thanks 

‘unanimously earried for this obl rosent ; this plan, the moat 

vate Iahnoganhy of ce ulldigs which have boon brought to ight, 
Trith tho Lind santion of De. Henry Johnaon nd the ixeavatious® 
it sved in illustration of Mr. Soatth’s Report in the 
Fournal.t 

Mr. John Claxk, Steward of the Featherstone Castle Estates in North- 
umberland, communicated the followings account of an ancient wooden 
coffin, found with othors in a meadow ndjoining the South ‘Tyne, near 
Featherstone Castle, the residence of Jebn Hope Wallace, Hq. 

“Jn the summer of 1857 I happened to see the lotters of the lato 
Colonel Coulson, of Blenkinsopp, and the late Mr. William Hutton, in the 
Archeologia Zliana,* giving accounts of wooden cofins discovered in 


































4 Arch, Journal, vol. xv. p. 206. In Wright's usofl “Guido to the Ruins” 
thie Plan will be fonnd the remains which mey bo obtained from tho Pub- 
tzsoed out subsequently to tho publics Lahey, Mx Sendford, Shrewsbury. 

tion of the Plan accompanying Mr. 'T. *-Avelwologin 2liana, vol. ep. 377. 
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Groensil Haugh, near Weyden Bals, in 1824, My curiosity bi , 
I was desirous to try further explorations, and on making inguiries I found 
that two of the men employed in 1824 were still living, and could point 
‘out the exact spot where the discovery was made, and that numerous relics 
of the sanse deseription were thero still to be found, After two days’ 

we were rewarded by finding an entire coffin, Tt lay scarcely four feet 
Telow the nuruee, tho frat fect being stratim of fm decomposed 
‘i086, upon pure river sand, resting on rough gravel. ‘Tho moss was dry, but 
the sand and gravel were full of water. ‘Tho interments lay 8.2, and 
N.W., the head to the S.E, On taking off the lid I found the cist 
full of water, in which at tho S.B. ond I found many of the teeth 
in good preservation, Although much Worn, some of the front teeth were 
Voautifully white, but unfortunately the skull was entirely decayed. There 
were other bones, but almost all were mach decomposed ; the only entire 
‘one being the le bone, from the knee to the ankle, which measured 16 
inches in length, The coffin is the trunk of an oak, eleft and hollowed 
‘out § it did not appear to have boon a root-length, as the stumps of two or 
“three branches which seem to have been out off when the cist was roadé 
aro of small dimensions ; from the absence of all white wood, and the 
rough guttered appearance of its surface, the treo must have been exposed 
in a dead state t0 the weather, some time before being fashioned into a 



































coffin ; probably it may have beon a fallen tree, not one eut for the purpose. 
Had the sapwood eon lft on and rotted off after it van depot, black 
ould must hayo surrounded it, Tastond of this, the pare sharp granulos 


of sand wero lying closo to tho bolo, and Jodged in every litle inequality, 
It had been split by wedges. two inches broad, their improssion being sll 
aariblo th clevage iy rough and imager oving tothe kao and 
tursted grain of tho wood. ‘The scooping out doos not appear to havo been 
yerformed with any instrument like an adzo; it hiad been out with a hatchet 
{nto sections and thon eplit out, lenving the concentric layers of wood 
unbroken, ‘The instrument used appears to hove been a sort of natrow 
hatchet, not a chisel and mallet, as in atriking the workman had soyoral 
‘times missed his stroke, and loft its distinct indentation, ‘The tool was 2 
inches broad, round in the edgo, and probably very sharp, as it had suo 
dooply in at ono stroke without much bruising or displaeoment, ‘The coffin 
measures six foot inside, ono foot wide at te hoad, thirteon inches at the 
shoulder, ton at tho feet, and about the samo in depth. ‘The thickness of 
the sides averages 1} inch, and there aro nino inchos of solid wood at the 
hhoad and foet. ‘The lid was firmly secured at the hoad and feet by osle 
ppins neatly rounded, ‘The holes for the pins are seven-eiyhhtha of an inch in 
Giameter, and appoar to have boon bored with a wimble, ‘The holes are 
roughly rounded at both ends, but the instrument used for this purpose 
must have been straight in the odgo, and 44 inchey broad. It may 
deserve montion that the depth of the coffin appents to lnve been found too 
contracted for the feet, and two holes hare been gouged out for the 
groat toes. : 
“Tn one of our trials we found two large birch trees which were soft and 
ngy, but not disorganised, with the bark firmly adhering to the trunks, 
the bevk ofthe biel appears alot indestructible, sud Te wan remarkable 
‘to s0e its silvery appearance after such a longthened interment among the 
silt, We also found part of an oak about fifteen feot long, which appeared 
to havo been hollowed out like a eanoo, But it was too imperfect to form 
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any decided opinion, ‘There was another very perfect coffin lying close 
beside the one we lifted. The ovly circumstance worth notice in the situation 
‘where these ancient vestiges Iny is that what is now beautiful holm, 
‘gheltered from the northern and easter blasts by a surrounding bank of 
“rood, appears from the features of the surface and the nature of the soil 
and subsoil to have been formerly a lake, ‘The river, even now but an 
Jnuporfect outlet to the pent up waters in the valley, must at one time when 
forving its way through the converging banks at the low end of the Haugh 
have evorflowed the vale ; and as there appears to have boon a sort of 
fand about the middle of it, this socluded spot might have boen selected 
‘the naturally moated stronghold or safe retreat for some tribe, possibly 
‘with 0 place of worship among tho woods and waters ; and, when land 
fand freedom wore wrested from those hardy aborigines by the ambitious 
Romans, it seems no improbable conjecture also that they should here 
have taken shelter, whero nothing now remains to mark the sito of their 
nylvon settlement or snered fane, with the exception of the remarkable 
{nterments which have been brought to light, The anciont veneration 
towards tho deitos or gouii of tho woods and lakes seems not unworthy 
‘of consideration, in reference to the position which has been doseribes 
fs acloctad for this curious Northumbrian cemetery. 

«The meadow whore the eofiue were found is on the north bank of the 
South Tyne, about a mile north-east of Fenthorstone Castle, Surteos, in 

is clover literary fraud on Sir Walter Seot, selected this spot as the scene 
the confict betwoon Sir Albany Featborstouhaugh and the Ridleys and 
‘hires, and he has drawn fom  frtil imagination vivid pitiro of 
‘ho olden thm hhas given the Haugh an 
‘appropriate namo,—The Dendman's Shaw.* The Maiden Way is within 
‘uiile west of the Haugh, and tho Piet Yett, a small farm houso close by 
the roadside, is tho only namo which appears to suggest any tradition 
‘astociated with times of remote antiquity, or with the vestiges of an 
aboriginal settloment in this locality.” 

‘Me. W, 8. Guaaves offered somo remarks on the peculiar class of ear 
incouenia davedted in Bis. Claes tolerating communiontion, He 
roforred especially to tho very curious cist of oak presorved with i 
contents and an entiro skeleton in the Musoum at Scarborough. A. 
Alotailed narrative of this discovery which oecurred at Gristhorpo, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, was published with engravings by Mr. 
Williamnzon, curator of tho Searbovough Museum, and Mr. Greaves had the 
kindness to bring a copy of his Memoir for the inspection of the Society. 
Several other examples of like mode of sepulture, which may have 
real in slrn ditty, bare ocured in Baxt Yorkie, aud ove 
described by Mr. Thonias Wright, Gent. Mag., Aug. 1867, p. 114. At 
Selby not less thn thirtoon interments were found, in trunks of trees 
similar to that at Soarborough ; in this instance Mr. Wright is disposed 
attributo the remains to the Anglo-Saxon age, and he regards the earlier 
coffins of this class as of the Romano-British period. Mr. Wylie, in a 
valuable Memoir in the Arcbmologia, has described similar tree-coffins 
found in the graves of the Alemanni in Suabia, and he observes that they 
aro doubtless the naff, to which allusion is made by ently writers, Mr. 
‘Wylie suggests that it is well worthy of attention how frequently the 

















































































5 Maniaion, aud eve notes ia App. 
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vVieinity of water has been seleoted for the sites of Teutonic bnrisl-places.¢ 
A Tiko preference may probably be tracod in rogard to those of Celtic 
‘other tribes, and the remark is interesting in connection with Mr. Clark's 
Aescription of the spot in which the Northumbrian sepultures were found. 

‘Mr, Janes Yaris communicated a short account, received by him from 
the Rev. D. Gillett, Rector of Geldeston, Suffolk, regarding the discovery of 
seat formed of fine compact chert, which he gent ar examination.” had 
been found in 1845 by James Barber, » gardener in the adjacent parish of 
Stockton, Norfolk, who statod that it lay in brick earth at a depth of two 
fect, a cireumstance which had caused it to be regarded with more than 
‘usual interest, Independently however of the remarkable fast of its deposit 
fat a considerable depth in such a stratum, reosived in connestion with 
recent observations on the discoveries of weapons and relies of flint in deft 
beds and positions, under such conditions that tho artificial charactar of 
these objects had even been called in question, Mr. Yates pointed out that 
‘this colt, a sptcimen of most perfeot workmanship and skilfal finish, bears 
close resemblance to those which oceur in Scandinavia, Ono extremity 
is vory regularly curved, tho smaller end is square; ono of the sides 

it rounded, the other premnt wnaroy dat edge, The eng i 
inohos, the greatest breadth 1§ in, 

‘Me, Jone Broter, at the suggestion of Lord Londesborough, communi 
cated the following account of the examination of a Yorkshire tumulus, 
Aaring tho eprng of 1869. 

“This tumalus was a conical bill of largo size, in tho stato of 
R, Haddeld, Esq. on Thorp Moor, distant about a mile from Walton, about 
similar eatanes om Thorp Arh, and two mils fron, Watherhy, inthe 
Wost Riding of Yorkshire. It stands at the top of afield full of inoqualition, 
‘cecupying a somewhat commanding position, from which there is « benutful 

ect of tho surrounding country, and tho high road from Walton to 
Wetherby outs through tho extreme outor part oft, a the hedgo, dividing 
tho road from tho field, passed diteotly over the middlo of the mound. In 
making the road, tho excavators left the mound, not so much probably 
from a notion of its antiquity, as from a wish to spare thomselves tho trouble 
of displacing so large a masa, With the exception of the trifling removal 
of a fow cartioads of earth, tho tumulus remained, half in the road and 
half in tho fied, from time immemorial covorod with brushwood end tre 
and forming a rotreat for rabbits to the annoyance of the tonant. A dos 
to put an end to the destroyers of the crops, and also to tar tho tuseloss 
hill into serviceable land, induced tho farmer to bring tho piekaxe and spate 
into requisition and demolish the mound, Mz. J. R, Carroll had often 
visited it with me, and sometimes we beliored, but sometimes doubted, its 
‘anoiont character. After excavations had proveeded for a day ot two, 
our doubts were removed. ‘The following aro my memoranda, 

“Tho tumulus eonsiated of o cairn, formed of a large mass of stones 
(about fifty cartloads) of all sizes, from that of a nut to boulders of great 
weight, and measuring two fect across. Some of the largest stoues wore 
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at the outside of the cairn, as if to keep the lesser ones together, but 
‘many were in the interior. ‘They wero mostly cobble stones, but mixed up 
with pieces both of limestone and flagstone, piled up into a heap, about 
‘ght yards in diamoter, and five feet high. ‘The base of the eairn was laid 
‘upon an area of natural soil and gravel, and is not sunk below it, and the 
apor of tho ll aso of being pntd, potted « coneare or Dune 
Tike form, 








Folin of a tums on Roorp Moot, Yorkin, 


“On a large stone, atthe bottom of this eavity, were discovered remains 
of bones, very fragmentary, and they had evidently been subjected to 
eremation, as they wore cracked and partially charred. ‘The wholo deposit 

s carefily edlleted, but, altogether, it was only a large handful. We 
Jooked in vain for flint or other remains ; near the bones, however, about 
nine inchos apart, wo found an oxidised fragment of some ornament or coin 
‘of brome, about the sizo of a shilling, but too much corroded to allow its 
charactor to bo atcortained, 

“Wo hd cleared away half tho tumulas; the stones having beon 
removed, wo oxaminod the nroa of its bato, and a fow piooes of charcoal, 
Ine with Une nth, wore found; they were near the seounforence of 
‘the tumulns, somo yards distant from the contro. 
shipping of whit lat was toned op. If an arow 
cextromely rade ono.' Tt is an inch long, rather curved, and finished very 
obtusely. Still it might answer the purpose of a rudo arrow-hoad or it 
ht bo one discarded during its formation. Several other pieoes of flint 
‘appeared, but they aro devoid of any artificial charactor, and aro such as 
may be picked out of the magnosian-limostono soil of the district, 

“Immediately undor the baso of the cai, and almost central, tho 
pickaxe struck upon something soft, and on clearing away the adjacent soil, 
‘We uncovered a mixturo of calcined bones, ehareoal, and red earth, showin, 
tunmistakeable signs of fire. Some of the stones and soil seemed har. 
‘burnt and caked together. We noticed the situation and extent of the 
Aeposit 5 ned to have been hollowed out, nine inches to a foot 
deep, and eightcen inches diameter, and the deposit placed within it. ‘The 
ones were not scattered about over larger space than that described, 
‘and eremation, ono would suppose, could not have taken place on that apot, 





















































the spac itl. No pottery was discovered, nor a single relic of 
any description, except the fragment of bronze at the summit of the cairn ; 
artins of haeeoal witont bones appeared in several pages on the 
area of the bas 


£ Ita very sinilar to tho Sit dakea shire by Me, Trollope, figured in this 
found in anu ina fosiulss ia Lixcola: Jouroaly val wip 206. 
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“Thus, the bones having: been burnt almost to ashes, and placed in the 
‘tumulus-pit, the cairn was raised over thom ; a fow bones and the bronze 
relic being placed at the top, and then the whole was covered with e 
thick layer ‘of soll, rising three fost over the top of the oavity which hee 
‘eeu desoribed, thus making the central height of the tomulus about seven 
or eight feet, the diameter twenty-four yards, andthe eireumference soventy~ 
two yards, 

“Close to this bill isa corresponding hollow in the fold, from whence 
‘the soil seoms to have been removed for covering the cairn, At the distance 
of throe miles are two other tumuli; one of thom a very lange ani high 
mound, At the same distance, in another direction (at Complon), we 

iseovered a Roman Villa with fino pavements two or threo years ago 

and about two miles from this tumulus, is the Roman ford andthe road to 
Asurium. Tho celebrated Cowthorpo Oak, the finest in England, and once 
probably a part of Knavesborough forest, ja not far of. These partioul 
‘may help us in the consideration of the tumulus, Some have apposed ft 
to bo British, of tho earliest stone, or probably the bronze, period. ‘There 

no doubt it was the work of the Celtic inhabitants of our Island, ‘The 
paucity of relies may be an argument for the remote age of the barrow, no 
traco of civilisation being observable, except the bronze. Is tho bronzo to 
bo scoounted Roman, or is amore remote poriod indiented ? The turmulan 
is interesting, as being the ‘only ono which has been opened, so far a8 I 
know, in the neighbourhood, for such objects are rarein the West, although 
Srequont in tho Hast Riding, Tho two tumult at North Deighton, above 
referred to, may or may not be contemporanaous, but their proximity is & 
fact worth recording. I romembor visiting tho smallor of tho two tome 
time sinco, and I noticed several bones which had boen turned out by the 
rabbits. 

“What zost Ary description, tke the 
tale of tho fairies at Willey How? I have enquived if anybody hind a story 
connected with this hill, but I can hear of not ; strange to say, however, 
‘8 dweller in tho locality'say's he would not pass along tho road that load 
noar tho tumulus, at the dead of night, on wny account 1” 

Lon Loxpesnonovan, having inspected the bronzo fragmout noticed in 
Mr, Emmet’ pressed the opinion that its of Roman dato, but 

i docs not render tho supposition less probable that the 
intermont may be Celtic. The deficioncy of any distinative vestiges aceon. 
anying such intermonts renders their classifeation oxtromely dificult, 
whilst somo archeologists aro disposed to assign them to the. interval 
Dotween tho Romans and the Saxons, w poriod of groat obsenrity, moro 
especially in the examination of tho so-called British remains in remote 
districts of tho country. 

Mr. Jom Cnosay, jun., of Kirkby Thoro, Westmorland, 
fan account of several sculptured stones recently found, vost 
ceeupation at that place, supposed to be Brovonacay. Te kindly sont 
Photographs of these remains, among which is a tablet representing « 

‘trampling upon a prostrate foes the design is spirited : 
examples of this type of memorial have boen found at Cifurnum on the 
Roman Wall, at Watermore and at Gloucoster, and also at Mayenco and 
othor Roman sites on the Continent, The interesting discoveries at Kitkby 
‘Thore will be noticed hereafter. ; 

Dr, Fenpixaxp Kattan, President of the Society of Autiquaiies at 
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Dirich, sent some notices in illustration of the curious plan of the Monastery 
of St, Gall, in Switzerland, in the ninth eontury, published by him, and 
reproduced in this Journal, vol. iv. p. 85. ‘They related to a part of the 
establishment adjacent to the brewhouse and bakehouse, and appropriated 
to tho pila, or mortars, of which Dr. Keller communicated exam; 

Mr. W. J, Benumano Shan alled attention tothe fabrieation of matrices 

‘of seals; he obsorved that on several occasions seals of jet or dark-coloared 
‘undoubtedly forgeries, had been brought under the notice of the 
Society, but recently fictitious seals formed apparently of hone-stone had 
deen brought into the market to deceive the unwary collector. One of 
‘these, a supposed seal of Lady Jano Groy as Queen, Mr, Bernhard Smith 
Drought at & previous meeting ; it has béen doseribed in this Journal, vol. 
xvi, p. 198. ‘The authenticity of that seal had been strongly suspected ; 
‘fresh example, closely resembling it in workmanship, and fabricated of 
tho like material, had recently come under his observation in a shop in 
Knightsbridge, ‘An impression of this seal was exhibited ; itis of lozenge 
form, engraved with an eseutcheon of the arms of Scotland, ensigned with 
‘crown, and it bears the initials of Mary Queen of Soot, 
1545, boing the year of her marringe with’ Darnley, Mr. Franks obsorved 
‘that he possessed a seal of the samo material, with tho name of King 
Tobn ; ho considered thoso objects to. be undoubtedly flotitious, and it is 
highly desirable that the existence of such forgories should ‘be made 
generally known to antiquaries. 


























Gntiquities soit Warts ot AIet @ybediter, 

By tho Soomry ov Awmiquantes ov Nuwoastin.—Two arrow-heads of 
flint, one of them found about 1800, on Lanchester Common, eo. Durham, 
and in tho parish of Satloy. It was presented to the Society by Mr. 
Woodliouse, of Scotswood, who stated that after paring and ploughing up 





‘iat Avowhunds, ound fn 0, Duchas wid Niethomberiand, 


rt of the common, now called Woodburn Farm, the srrow-head was 
found on the surface, washed clean by the rains. It is of black flint, 
Darbed, with a short tang botwoen tho barbs, a variety of form which 
appears to bo comparatively rare. (Seo woodout). The second, of light- 
coloured Sint and much smaller in sizo, is also barbed, with a tang prolonged 
considerably beyond the barbs; itwas ound in the Kielder Burn, North Tyne.’ 








* Seo Ms, Danoy’s Clatioation of resomblance to fg. 6. Compare the 
mowlia, {a fis Joncoal, vol. vi. yavione typos found in Ireland, fare 
Bicep Tit peonen found "in thn lathe allan of th Sagan a the 

ier Bura,snl presented to the Now. Royal Tesh “Acadamy, by Mts Wil 
castle Sooty by’ Dr Chariton, hears yp. 19, ker rh 
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‘These aro very good examples of a clase of chjects not commonly found ia 
the Border eodnt iA = § 

By Mr. Brackstosz—Seven fragments of Samian ware with omamente 
inrelief; thoy were found in digging foundations for houses in Rack Stree, 
Bxoier, in August, 1859. Many Roman relles of this description here 
bbeon disinterred from time to time in that city, and some goud sposimens 
of Samian are dosaribod and Sgured in, Captain Shortt's Sylva, Antiqua 
Tseana, p. 110, plates 7 to 10, and also in his ollesianea Curasa.—°A 
singular’ pices of anciont poitery, found at n considerable depth in Guinen 
Stroot, Bxoter ; and a portion of a vase of greenish-olourel glazed ware 
with acorod ornaments, found in Quen Strost, 

By Mr. Wandexs, ‘Town Clerk of Loeds.—~Photographs of threo pancls 
of carved onk, which ad formed parts of the front of  chost found at 
Meanwood near Loods, and now in Aft. Wardell's posseuion. ‘The central 
isa reprtonts 6 talbot cosrant, ponily the eestor dovice af the 
family to whom the cheat may have belonged. On. ono side was a panel 
displaying th su, surounde byw border hss, in ask ir, 
God saue the son that isso bryght;—on the panel on tho ctor sido appeared 
tho moon, a crescent ; with's boarded face in profle batween the Horus af 
tho cresceut—God that isthe King of might saue the mooue.—Tho date 
appears to yay in tho acai etary, ‘Mhas phuograyh mee 
Iendly taken by Mors. Huggon aad Briggs of Loads, for the purpose of 
pronontaton tothe Institutes 

By Me, Farnuess, of Hexham —Skotches of  salado which bad beon 
suspended for time immomorial in tho chancol of the Abbey Church at 
Hotham, doubtless originally placed over tho tomb of some person of note 

Toon traditionally axgocated with Slr J. Pens, 
ft Marston Moor in 1644, but iis of a much earlier period, and Mt, 
Fairloo suggosted that it might have boon pact of th funeral ateleroment 
of Sir Robert Ogle, aon of obort Ogle of Ozloy and lena, danghter: and 
Hirose of Sit Robort Bertram, lord of Bothall, Ifo was butted in 1410 
at tho back of « shrino or oratory in the south aslo of tho cir, romorad 
uring tho recent restorations” A alab only now in ft to mack the 
spot, with an on & brass plate, and an escutcheon of the arma af 
Ogle (w ‘hone of Bertram (an orl) 

artery. a flloms in eatonta— Ilo 
in Ogle Ali "Blene Berttam ‘Alo Roberti Bertram. Milt 
aui eit in gedaan wuntaran Aso dni coe i 
ropicitur Jous, amon. 
Kotor dit, bi 

1450 and’ throughout the reign of Raward LV. Te preciely resembles 
that figured in Skelton’s Ilustrations of tho Goodtich'Court Armory, vl, 
fi. pl. 74, fig. 6, ‘Tho vizor however is wanting, a fragment only now 
reniaining, and in tho contro of the ridge passing over the erown of the 
Thead there is perforation doubelss forthe purpose of afl 

plome.t” Afr, Falrlss stated that af tho eaet ond of the shrine or oratory 
Inthe south ale of the choir, where Sir Robert Ogle was busied, there 






















































This kind of hend-pooe continued in lefeside of the ealado at Hoxbam, and a 
ory gonoral use in Burope throughs the skull was formerly shown as that of Sit 
inter part of the Sitoonth century. Com. J. Fenwick, broken in the same placa. 

wrod by Hefner, pl 48, under Seo the Baautios of Hag. and. Wales, 
{hat pariod. ‘hero ie'a fracture on the Northuuberland. 
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was an ancient painting representing Our Lord, with the Virgin and 
font on hs aight and St. Jehn on his lft: it was e curious work with 
laborato gilded ornament : after the contracting eaxpenter had sawn the 
shrine in pieees he claimed and earried off the painting to his house, and 
Me Fairless had in vain used all arguments with the churchwardens to 
‘effect the restoration of tho relio. 

‘By Mr. W. J, Benxmann Sutra,—An interesting fragment of motal- 
work, chased out for enamel, and representing a fomale figure, dato about 
the fifteenth century : the enamel had entirely soaled off. It was found in 
tho Thame—A. brass signet ring, engraved with the initials I, .—Also 
fe patron, or box to hold cartridges ; date the sixteeuth eentury. 

‘By Mr. Boons.—A bottle of Chinese porcelain of rich turquoise colour, 
with ornaments ja low relief, and bearing the mark of the period of the 
Ming dynasty from 1465—L487, A. fino metal vase of Chinose work, 

rnamented with enamel, a specinien of the champlevd process ; date the 
sixtoonth eentury,—A remarkable example of Majolica, with a igure of Leda, 
Alto a remarkable oriental weapon, the sword of Tippoo-Sabib. ‘The 
Dit is of jade, inlaid with diamonds, rabies and emeralds; the damascened 
Made boas inscriptions in god signifying that i was the private. word of 
‘Tipu Sultan, and that whoover wields it, Vietory should attend him, The 
aaker’s name, Aad Allah of Ispahan, is cited by Chardin as that of a 
famous armourer in the reign of Shak Abbas the Groat, It bears also 
‘ortain anystioal words, and allusions to the peculiar tencts of the Shoa 

















































‘cot, to which Tippoo’ was strongly attached, as appoars by his seal, by 
{inscriptions on MSS, and othor documents formorly in his possession. 
‘By Mr, Punaars.—A eolleotion of reliquavis, rin medieval 





‘ornaments, and a remarkable riband-onyx of unusual dimensions, 2} inches 
in diamoter,—Alto & matrix, « casting in brass from a soal of Jainos 11, 
for the Duchy of Laueaster. It was purchased at Florenco, and it was 
supposed that it might have belonged to Prineo Charles Edvard, who 
resided thero during the Intter part of his life. Tt appoats to have beon 
cast from an insprossion, in which the legend was slightly imperfect. 
By Ms. @, Bist Wain —A. dimiuutivo compass used in the Bast Indies 
jeate the direction of Mecea. Tt was taken from the corpse of a Sopoy 
in the Engino Houso at Lucknow, March 14, 1858, by’ Mr. F. Shortt, 
‘Assistant-Surgeon HM, 20th Regiment ; aud it was described by him as 
‘a ‘Kithilaiummix, that which points to tho Kebla or Holy Stone at 
Mecea, The magnetic noodle is placed transvorsely across tho expanded 
‘wings and body of a littl bird, 40 that its head always points towards the 
West, ‘These objects are regarded as charms, and are obtained with 
































difficulty.” 
Mupiavat, Szaus.—By Mr, Reany.—Casts in gutta-percha from very 
fine impressions of the beautiful seal of Aymor de Valence ; also of the 





curious seal and counter-seal of Tonby, the seal of Cardigan, and of a 
and counterscal of James I, thus designated in the ‘legend,— 

1m jndieiale pro comitatibus Carmerthen, Cardigan ct Penbrock. 

‘The impression is appended to a document dated 5 Jee. 1. and is 

ably perfoct preservation, These, with many other recent acquis 

‘Wales, moy be obtained from Mr. Ready, High Streot, Lowestoft, 
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Jarvany 6, 1860, 
‘The Rev. Cantus W, Briemaa, M.A,, in the Chair. 


The Rev. Eoausp Vaxanins communicated an account of the 
of Roman villa in the grounds of the Vicarage at Oarisbrooke, in April 
Jat, with @ detailed account of tho excavations, which he had received from 
Me. Spickeruell of Freshwater, under whose direction they had been carried 
out, Tho discovery had been regarded with poouliar interest as having 
Drought to light the frst remains of a Roman building in the Ielo of Wight 
‘and some antiquaries had previously been inclined oven to call in question 
the Roman occupation of the island. A handsome tessellated floor has 
been uncovered, of which a coloured representation was kindly sont by 
Mr. John Brion, in illustration of the notices by Mr. Venables. It will 
‘accompany tho full doscription of those interesting remains in the forth- 
coming work on the Antiquities of the Isle of Wight, by Mr. Emost 
‘Williams and Ms, Brion ; a ground-plan of tho remains of the Villa will 
also be given! Mz. Spiokernell stated that tho entire sito had been 
exposed to view, including eight or nino chambers ; his latest oxplor 
hhad brought to light some of the arrangements of the furnace by which one 
‘of these apartments had been heated, 

The Rev, Eowann Tnouorn gave’ tl 
remains in Lincoln 

“T send for inspection some singular objects lately found in a tumulus 
{in the parish of Hale Magna, Lincolnshire, booause they afford a litle 
further evidence of the existence and so of those somewhat curious relics, 
termed hand-bricks, in a new locality. In one of the Hale Magua glebo 
fils which had always beon a grassclone until within the Inst soven or 
ight yours, hore existed a mound 24 ft. high, and about 20 in diameter 
Mh present Viet th Hon. and Roy. Segden, thinking ivan only a 
ordinary modern deposit, ordered it to bo levelled and xprend aver the 
forrouning ld, when it was found that the whole eontied ef burnt 
‘matter, and thot this extonded to a dopth two fect below the surface. 
Amongst tho ashes a considerable number of small bricks ware found, of 
‘yarious shapes and colours, but mostly of cuneiform character. OF these 
Tend specimons. Tho first isn yollow brick, measuring 3 in, by 3 in. 
fat the Dato, tapering towards thé othor extromity, and when perfect, it 
appears to lave been § inches long. —Anothor, more flat in form, is of « 
Slagy purple hu, 84 in, by 1} in, vides tho tied ie palo red, 3} in by LE 
in, wido at its broad end, and the fourth is yellow, aud has all the appear 
‘of being what has’ been designated a hand:brick. Below the whole 
pile of burnt matter, was found tho jaw-bono of a decr, as I beliove, and. 
some other bones. ‘The bricks were scattered amongst the burnt soil, s0 
that no evidence could be obtained of their arrangement, to indiento their 
‘original application in conncetion with the mound around them ; and the 
aly cle auto the rage by ham thoy may ieve been made, is ruplid by 
the top of a bottle, apparently of Roman pottery, found in the feld in whieh 
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2 A conciso Exposition of the Geology, John Brion, Subscribers’ na 
Antiquities, and Topography of tho Isle requosted tobe sent to Mr. Brion, 
of Wight, by Emost P. Williams, and port, Iie of Wight. 
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the mound is situated, and not far from it, Probably the mound had 
Previous been dstorbed, andthe orginal funeredl deposit bad been removed 
Pr teatrayeds and T can only conjecture that tho bricks may have been 
or alded co es to construct a rude Kind of dome, or protecting covering, over 
‘The umn or remains of the deceased, and that the mound of ashes was heaped 
tp above it. In connection with the jen-bone found here, T would mention 
Tat a winilar bone was found by me in opening a large tumulus last year, 
{nthe perish of Kirmond in Lincolnshire, and T send, this for comparison, 
That tomulus, which is commonly called < Bully-hill” is 12 ft, high, and 
78 fh in diameter ; itis situated on the edge of an old Roman road from 
Horroastle to Osistor, and two miles to the north of Ludford, » Roman 
Hatin After digging through 2 ft of loom soil, and 3} ft of stiffer 
{Gualty mixed with ehalk, some fragments of Roman pottery wore thrown, 
"phone bone ofthe ‘animal, the jaw of which I have sent, and shortly 
Aivwards four human, skulla aeranged carefully on a layer of thigh and 
Gther bones, and, a little apart, lay a perfect skeleton. Beneath theso a 
(great quantity of ashoa and chareoal apponred, mixed with ordinary coil 
Bre have some fragments of unbaked British pottery were found. Hinally 
the natural surfaco was reached, upon which a floor or layer of pounded 
hale had boen sproad before the ashes wore placed upon it. No exeava- 
tion had beon mado below tho natural level, a8 tho chalk had clesrly not 
fom disturbed beneath this mound, which had beon piled together upon 
thecal earthy lero wuface mul 

aly covering the ald hills of Lincola- 
‘One of the clumps of bakod clay exhibited 
by Mr. Trollope boars closo resemblance to 
te singular objects found on the coast of 
Lincolnshire, near Ingotdmells, at Wain- 
fleet, at Dymchurcb, in Romnoy Marah, at 
‘Upoburch, and in some othor places. They 
hhave boen found by Mr. Lukis extensively 
Aisporsod in tho Channel Islands, mostly 
with pottery, and occasionally with Roman 
remains, and in one instance with flint 
arrow-hoads, Celtic pottery, &., in a orom- 
Tooh in Guernaey.* It is remarkablo that 
th specimens found in Lincolnshire for the 
‘most part appear to have beon formed by 
lonching the left hand, as is well shown 
by one presented to tho Tnstitute by Mr. 
Nicholson in 1850. ‘The woodeut given at 
that time is here repeated, in tho hope 
; of drawing forth some further information, 
‘Tho Drick lately found at Hale Magna resembles thia in form and dimen- 
ions, but it is rather more regularly shaped, and the impressions of the 
fingers are less distinct, ‘The rude wedge-shaped clumps found with it 
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appear adapted to the supposed purposes of constructing a small boc-hive 
protection over the funereal deposit, ina loeality where stone could ot be 
‘obtained for the purpose. 

‘A Memoir by Mr. Epox Watentow, F.8.A., was thon read, being an 
Introductory treatise on tho History and Classification of Finger-Rings. 

‘At the previous meoting the following query had been received, request- 
{ng information rogurding certsin remarkable eavities in the ‘chalk at 
Chadwell in Bssex, o short distance from the northern shore of the Thames, 
“In Hangman's Wood, about a mile north-oast of Grays, are mumerous 
holes, many now nearly filled up, but some eo deep that a dog: liad to bo 
drawn out as out of a well. ‘These are called Daneholes, and are reported 
to have been mado by the Danes, and to have boen the means of a sub- 
torraneous communication with ‘ilbury, a few miles off. Can any one 
throw any light on this subject?” ‘Tho pits in question appear to be the 
same which wore described by Camden, who gave representations of two, 
feom drawings which he had from a person who descended into them. 
‘They appear, according to the notion thus obsourely conveyed, to have 
‘been cylindrical shafts opening thto curiously shaped chambers, which 
Camden supposed might have been made by the Britons in digging chalk 
for manure, or by the Saxons as granaries, &o.* 

‘The anonymous query above mentioned having Ted to the investigation 
of the subject, inquiries were forthwith made in the locality. A eom- 
riuniestion. had boon received from one of the secretaries of the Essex 
Archiwologioal Society, Mr. H. W. King, stating that his attention hd for 
‘tome years been directed to there remarkable pits, and that he had 
repeatedly sought means to make soientific oxamination of thom, which he 
hoped would be carried into effect duriog the noxt summor. Te had, how- 
‘evor, received information from Mr, Meoson, the proprietor of the extensive 
chalk-works at Chadwell, that persons had frequently deeeouded into the pits. 
fs it occasionally happen from their being situated in a wood, that fox- 
hounds fall into thom. Mr. Meson is disposod to rogard those shafts as 
made solely for the purpose of procuring chalk, at somo remote period, but 
that they are not of that great antiquity commonly, as to them, 
ve, that probably they may not bo eater than the Middle 

muantities of clunch appear to have been wsed in the 
cially in that locality. It is hoped that this eurious 
subject ly investigated, and the rosulte reeorded in the 
‘Transactions of the Basex Sooioty. Tt is stated that in some parts of 
Buckinghamshire chalk is procured, not froin open quarvies, by which a 
‘considerable extout of surfaco is lost for tho purposes of ageieulture, but 
from large subterrancous eavitios, such as are found uear Grays, accessible 
Dy deep cylindrical shafts. 

Mr. Epwanp Rionanoson stated that having seen in the papors a notice 
of tho discovery of an efigy in Aston Chureh, ness Birmingham, to which 
apparently a portion of actual armour was’ attached, he considered it 
etirable to ascertain tho real facts, He had communicated with » xcelous 
momber of the Institute resident in the neighbourhood, and through him 































































2 Camden's Brit, edit. Gough, vol. 11, of the Targest pila in Tes, in th parish 
p. 110, pl iv, Bee aloo the account of of Chadwell, nett the roid to Stifords 
Riailat pila in Keut, voli p. 818. In they variéd from 50 to 80 fort in depth. 
{he additions by Gough, voli p. 190, Seo also Morant's Besex, vol jp. 220, 
Jerald Dhat Dr. Derhgan measured three 
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with the Rev. G. Peake, Viear of Aston: the inguiry haying been met 
with great eourtesy, Mi. Richardson had now the pleasure of placing before 
the Soviety a representation of the effigy, for which they were indebted to 
Mr, Alan B, Rveritt, Secretary of tho Society of Arta at, Birmingham, 
‘who with great kindness had made a careful drawing on the spot. The 
‘effigy, a8 it appeared, had beon found in October last, under the flooring of 
‘tho pow in which the font is placed. Mr. Richardson considered its date 
to be about the time of Henry VI., and it deserves observation that no 
mention of any such monument i made by Dugdale in his History of 
‘Warwickshire. "The portion of armour, howerer, found placed on the lower 

art of the face of the efigy, closely fitting it, and which some porsons 
td conjectired ight be real armoxt adja ay an assomory 10 the 
rculptare, in evidently part of a hend-piccs of much later period. | Mx. 
iohardson remarked that ho had noticed rivets, on one of tho eff 
in the Temple Chureh, by which he supposed that portions of metal mi 
have originally been attached to the stone, 




















Antiquities andy Clocks of Act Erbibiter. 


By tho Doxe of Nonmumeentaxn.—Some ancient mining-imploments 
found daring the last yonr in clearing old workings at the Snow Brook 

















mines, mon, Montgomeryshire, and presented to His Graco by Sir 
‘Hugh Williams, Bart, ‘ancient lead workings, as stated by Captain 
Reynolds, Manager of the Minos, havo beon supposed to be of Roman date. 
The operations may how in Medieval times. Tho 





‘objects sont by his graco’s kindnoss for examination eon 
ppick-axo, with its ha‘t of onk in good preservation, found in tho bottom of 
th old workings, about 60 feot. from tho surfaco ; ponderous ball of 
stone, diamoter about 5 inches, probably used in orushing or pounding the 
‘oro, and found in tho samo old workings at a depth of about 50 fect 

‘ portion of a stag’s horn fashioned so ns to bo suited for the handle of 
‘some imploment, such as a perforated maul or hammer-head of stone. 
Some interesting notices of ancient mines and mining implements 
North Wales by the Hon, W. 0. Stanley, MP, wll bo found in thin 
Touma, val. wip. 68, where sto mauls teed ether for eraahing ory 





























gr for drag wedgas in slitng the rosk, rele of trons, deer, horas, 
40,, aro described, found in the copper mines at Llandudno, and in the 
‘Amiwch Paris min in Anglesea, Pennant mentions henvy pick-axes and 


‘other implements found in the old mines. Seo his Tour in Wales in 1773, 
vol. i. p. 52, An interesting representation of miners working with picks 
is fo be son in painted glass of the close of the thirteenth contury, 
Fribourg Cathedral, in windows given by various trade-corporations, among 
‘which the miners’ occur. Seo Hefner, Ist Division, plate 20. 
‘By the Rev. Bowino Tnowworn.—A parchment AS, roll with writing 
on both sides. On one al poem in Norman French, 
barons soon after the dis 
turbanees in London in 1263, Unfortunately it is only a fragment, insuf- 
ficient to determine the precise occasion on which the poem was written. 
Several nobles aro here found together who afterwards took diferent 
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such a5 the Earl Warenne, Sir John Giffard, Sir John @'Ayrille, Sir Pot 
do Montfort, Roger de Clifford, Roger do Leyburn, and several others, but 
the chief commendation is bestowed on Simon de Montfort. ‘This curious 
fragment has been edited by Mr. 'T. Wright in the Collection of Politial 
Songs, published by the Camden Sosicty, p. 59. On the verso is part of an, 
interlooutory poem in English, written in a hand of the beginning of the 
fourtoonth century, as described by Sir Frederick Madden, by whom it 
has been printed’ in the Reliquin Antiqua, vol. i, p. 145. Ho observes 
that it is perhaps one of the earliest specimens remaining of this speces 
of dramatic composition, and the dialectical peculiarities throughout aro 
very remarkable. If complete, the tale, which it would probably prove to 
bo, is to be sought in the cast, whence it found its way into tho Gosta 
Romanorum and other mediwval writings. Another and contemporary 
English version isthe tale of Damo Sith, printl inthe British Biblio 
grapher, 
ty Mr, Eowoxo Watnntox, F.8.A.—Threo shallow enameled basins 
(gemetliones) of the work of Limoges in the twelfth century, ‘The frst he 
‘amall spout under the rim, the design is in six-foilod compartments with 
‘8 seated female figuro in each, and a knight kneels before ono of the 
figures. ‘The second, with quatre-foiled compartments, displays dancers 
‘and musicians, and eseuteheons of tho arms of Courtenay and Lusignan. 
On tho third appoars'e mounted knight, with an eseutchoon charged with 
threo crescents, also eight circular eompartmenta with the arms of Burgundy, 
Courtenay, Dreux, and the following cont, Or a crow moline gules & 
end vert. ‘These basins appoar to have been used in pairs, possibly for 
washing the hands after meals, Seo De Laborde, Notice of Enamels in 
the Louvre ; Glossary, under Bacins, ‘Tho fino examples exhibited were 
formerly at Romo, in the Museum at the Collegio Romat 
By Sir Tomas R. Gaot, Bart.—An exquisite folding devotional tablet 
of silver gilt, with fourtoen subjects painted in enamdl, in the style de- 
sigonted translucent on relief. "Tho subjects are, the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, the Adoration of tho Magi, the Fiagollation, Our Lord bearing 
‘the Cross, th ion, tho Taking down from the Cross, tho Descent 
Resurrection, tho Assumption, and the Coronation of the 
in ong of the leaves aro seen St, Anno and the Virgin, 
‘and St. Margarot. ‘Tho dimonsions, when entirely opened, 
ches, by 8 inches. Sir Thomas stated that this beautiful tablet 
was purchased in Portugal by his father. Mr, Franks considers it to be 
of French art, date about 1350, A smaller folding tablet with enamels 
in similar stylo and mounted in silver gilt, was in tho Arundel Collection, 
a the Duchess of Portland’s Museum 5 itis figured in the 
ole xi. p. 332. 
LE. oulptures in ivory. ‘The moiety of a 
small devotiowal folding tablet, date about 1300, reprosonting the Cruci- 
fixion.—A devotional folding tablet, with subjects from the History of Our 
Lord, dato about 1320, ‘The introduction of the English rote and some 
other features might lead to the supposition that this sculpture was executed 
in England. Tt was in the Jato Mr. Pugin’s collection—A very remarkable 
group, representing the three Marys; date about 1400, Another group 
from the same composition, part of an altar-picce possibly, or rétabe, isin 
Mr. Rohde Hawkins’ collection, This last represents St. Potor cuting of 
the ear of Malchus. 
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Mrs, Aimxannen Kuna presented to the Institute nine photographs of 
mediaral plate, ivories, and choico att-examples in continental collections, 
including subjects of exquisite workmanship and taste. = 

‘by Mr, Atanas War.-—Representotions of an enseigne or pilgrim’s badgo 
(cignacudvn) of lead, in form of an ampulla or small bottle, with a loop or 
ett cach ride, by which such objects were attached to the hat or th 
dest. [tis here figured from sketches by M. Felix Devigne, of Ghent 




















Xaaden ampul,found In the Netherlands, 
‘uae. 


ruthor of the valuable work on Costume, entitled “Vade-Meoum du 
Peintre.”” ‘Tho original badge is in the collection of the Abbé Frechon at 
‘Arras, On one side appears an esoutcheon of the aymbols of Our Lord's 
Passion ensigned with « erown, over which is the monogram IHS. On 
tho other appears * Notre Dame de Boulogne,” the Virgin in a ship, holding 
fron and vi a lghtodeandla at cach nd of the ship. Tho Virgin 
ur-Mor, was, an objet of great veneration, expecially by 
another pilgrim’s sign with her image may be seen in Mr. Roach 
Smith's Collectanca, vol. j, pl. 33.1 ‘Tho pilgrim in Piers Plowman wore 
san hundred of ample aad to he bat a sign of his ware to 
many distant shrinos ; the ampulla, originally perhaps obtained only at 
Hing wat th fom fp wis on shen ove dtl 
janterbury and several other places. Examples of the ‘ pilgrim’s pouch” 
fv bor hted a ths Sourav 400, vole it pe 182°" 

By Mr. J. @, Wautzn—A rubbing of curious miniature Sepulchra 
Brass, in tho private chapel of the Superior of the Béguinago at, Bruges. 
tis a plate, measuring 17 in. by 10} ing, reprosenting a young female in 
‘a-flowing robo and mantle, with a Kerchief over her head, and a barbe 

































4 The “Histoire de W, Dame do Bou- Brits Arsbeol. Assos. vol. fp. 200; Mr 
Jogue’" was published by Antaine Leroy, John Gough Nichole's Pilgrimages to 
aul hon goto trough aay edition, Waliogham ea Gautrbury, 70, and 
‘The boat in which the Virgo fa placed tho verioue ampulla found in tho Sei 
neomotimes asconspanied by two angele, af Paris, figured by M. Forgeais in 

Seo also Gardner's Dubwieh, pl 8" Noties aur des ploiabs histoniés;” Paria 

i Ant, 1868, p Bt 











VoL ii'p, 47; and his Memoir in 
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covering herehin, Ovor her oft arm hangs a sachet, possibly an auilnoniére, 
or the forel enclosing some devotional book. A scroll proceeding from her 
united hands is thus inseribed,—Mator - Jhosu ora pro nabis—; around 
the margin is the following inscription,— + ten - usomen JoNovRAWE * 
(OWIBLE * VAN + RYWESOVERE "P *TAS* DIB" STAERE * TFT“ IABR “CGO X "YP « 
Dex xix*DAoH’1Y-aeYE. ‘The figure monsures only 114 inches in height. 
‘This memorial is figured in the Annales do la Société d’Emulation do 
Bruges, 1853 ; itis there observed that the omission of the at in the date, 
‘and the comparatively unskilful excoution of the word after stazne (diel), 
‘appear to indicate that the Intter portion of the legend was engraved by a 
second haad, ‘The trling vin in the feld of th engraving is eonectared 
to bo allusive to tho Wyngaort (vineyard), a name anciently used to 
Aesiguate the Béguinage, but tho writer states that it must remain doubtfal 
whether Griele Van Ruwosouero was a sistor of that establishment, 
supposes that this memorial, and an inoised slab with two i 
costume of an earlier period, in tho contro of which the plate 

may have been removed to the oratory of the Mothor Supe 
adjoining church rebuilt in tho sixteenth century. In this interesting 
Title plate peculiar details will be recognised, familiar to the English 
collector of Sepulchral Brassos, as shown in extmplos in this country at 
Lynn, St Albans, Newark, d., considered to bo of Flemish workmanship. 
Ti ns been figured in the fast volumo of this Journal, p. 394, through tho 
Kindnoss of Mr. Weale of Bruges, in whoso forthooming work on the 
Beasses and Slabs of Northern Europe and France it will bo found more 
fully noticed." 

Mnpiavat Smara,—By Mr. Onanuis Semxcu :—improssion from tho 
matrix of the soal of tho Hospital of the Holy Trinity at Walsokon, 
‘Norfolk, in possossion of Mr. Cooks, at Hatfld Broad Oak. ‘The soa of 
pointod-oval form, bears a repre 
rine work 5 below i 
fn placod a patens ‘Tho legend, in black letter, 
hhospitalis* santo  trinitatis : do Walaokyn, This houso is not montionod 
inthe Monaicon  Blonofold gies some acount of iin the History of 
Norfolk, vol. ix. p, 129, and of tho remarkable indulgences granted by 
several Popes to tho fraternity ; ho doseribes also a seal of the Hospital, 
Dut wholly different from that exhibited. 













































Fapnvary 3, 1860, 


‘The Loan Brarsnooxz, F.8.A., Viee-Prosident, in the Chai 





Lord Tenor De Matamoe, communoatod the sliefstony, progress 
effected, a8 he confidently hoped, with rospoct to the question of Treasure- 
trove in Ireland, Ho had addressed a Memorial to tho Lovds of the 
‘Troasury on the aubject, and a favourable reply had recently beon received, 
‘accompanied by a statement from the Queen's Remembrancer in Scotland, 
‘Mr. Henderson, regarding the recent concessions made in that country, and 
‘the course of proveeding now authorised there by the Government, Lord 
Talbot had moreover been requested to obtain the opinion of tho Royal 





thie yalasblo cries oP engraved Sepulebral Brases, Subscriber’ names 
enorisie existing on the Continent wil are reodived by att. W. Hi Weal, 16, 
ange with Messin Waller's ‘Boglsh  Denaark Grove, Barnsbary, Leadon, 
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Trish Academy as to the advisability of following the same course in Ireland. 
‘Tho matter had been laid before the Council of the Academy, by whom 
the plan had been cordially approved ; and Lord Talbot entertained the 
hop that apedy adjuatent of tho, question might now be hopefully 
anticipated, by the extension of favourable concessions on the part of the 
Grown to the whole of the United Kingdom, as had already been s0 
satisfactorily obtained in Scotland.” 

‘Tho Rev. W. J. Corrano,of Plympton, Devon, referring to the numerous 
jraidieal remains in Dartmoor, and their interest as compared 
‘with similar monuments in Cumberland and Westmoreland, which the 








members of the Institute had recently had the opportunity of examining, 
ftatod tho necessity of exerting some conservative influence to roscue from 
istrict. 





tischiovous injuries even these rude memorials in such romot 
The last time” (Mr, Coppard observed) “Thad an epportunity of indulging 
Jn rambo azong thee iterentig romans onthe Moe, Tad tho st 
faction of saving & good example of an avenue ot parallelithon from utter 
destruction, Tewas at Trowlsworthy, near Shaugh. A party of navvios were 
employed in cutting a small ditch for a watercourse. ‘Tho wild tract 
faround is pastured by sheop, &e., s0 that it became necessary to make 
Tittle footways, hardly to bo called bridges, for the enttlo as well as the 
shepherds, To save the trouble of getting: materials at a very trifling dis 
tance, the mon were enrrying off some of the stones from the avenue which 
was near at hand, and had biasted some of them with gunpowder, Fortn- 
ately the work of destruction had only just begun ; I took upon myself to 
stop this mischievous proceeding, and hastened to my friond Admiral Wool- 
combo, tho owner of the property. Ho thanked me for what I had dono, 
‘and inmediataly despatched peremptory orders to prevent any similar 
damage in future.” 

Lord Bravonooxe then gavo a vory interesting relation of the results of 
hhis recent excavations at Chosterford, describing numerous antiquitios 
‘hich ho hed kindly brought for examination, with drawings by the skilful 
pponell of Mr. Youngman, of Walden. A full account of these discoveries 
will bo given hereafter. 

‘A menioir on Poay Rings was then read, by Mr. Edmund Waterton, F.S.A. 
Te hea been printed in this Journal, vol. xvi p. 807. 

Mr. F. T. Dotsaray offered some observations on Domostio Architecture 

id ios of interesting drawings which 
fo pointed out tho leading features of 
design and execution in which the examples of Medieval Architecture in 
Scotland differ, as contrasted with those in our own country. Mr. Dollman 
noticed the peculiarities regarding the prevalent form of the arch at various 
‘periods ; tho pointed arch is unknown among the architectural monuments 
of North Britain, whilst the ciroularbeaded arch was retained almost to 
the latest times, and great difficulty has thus arisen in fixing with precision 
the dates of certain buildings. ‘The four-centred arch is nowhere found, 

the buttresses, &e., in Scottish architecture 

may seem deficient in delicacy of design, but all these features are found 
well suited to tho requirements of the climate. Among the numerous 
1g buildings illustrated by the drawings exhibited, which have 




























































7 See the account ofthe cous iow euthonind by the Treaury Ja Scotland, 
in this Journal, vol. xvi. p, 196. 4 A 
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been prepared for his work on Domostio Architecture, in eourse of publi 
cation,® Mr Dollman specially directed attention to the varied and beautiful 








features of the palace and church at Linlithgow. In the latter 
feature deserves notice, It is a window of the class usually designated low- 
side windows, in a yery unusual position, at the west end of the south aislo, 
Mr. G, V, Du Norge sent an account of certain sepulehral memorials in 
Tnsland accompanied by erefaldrvings ofthe mot remarkable expe 
‘They consisted of incised cross-slabs and tomb-stones, which he described as 
Anglo-Norman, 1, The tomb of Robert de Sardelowe, in the graveyard 
of the Black Abbey or house of Dominican Friars at Kilkenny. It bears 
‘8 cross, of which tho limbs and extremities of the shaft aro trefoiled ; on on 
side of the shaft is tho following inseription lengthway 
[ROBERD : DE : SARDELOVE : GIN "JOT : DRY : DB * 84 AIME 
wn. This is the memorial probably of Robert de Serdeli or Sebi 
‘8 the name is written variously, eanon of the cathedral of St, Canieo, Kil 
Kenny, about 1245—50. ‘The family were anciontly settled in Norfolk, 
‘This cross-slab is figured in Mr. Prim’s memoir on the discovery of ancient 
tombs at tho Dominican Abbey, in the ‘Transactions of the Kilkenny 
Society, vol. i p. 455,—2, A cross-slab, found in Prior Street, Kilkenny, 
ingeribed of to asx vats nd figured in Mr. Prim's 
memoir, p. 457 ; ho assigns its dato to the latter part of tho thirtoonth 
century. ‘There appears to bo a mark of eontraction over the o in the 
name, which possibly has not hitherto beon correctly 1 
in the churehyard of Fethard, oo, Wexford, thus inscribed upon tho cham- 
fered odgo—Ke THOMAS DE ANGATNR OI8T ToL DRY DB sa ALA wrt MEROT 
satin “Date, the closo of tho thirteenth contury, ‘Tho Into Mr. Kemblo, 
‘ag Mr. Du Noyer stated, informed him that a brother of the Order of the 
Hospitalers so named, had, os he believed, come over to Ireland about that 
ion of cortain establishments of tho Order, and he 
ial. —4, A vory singular slab, with 
1a very rich cross flory, and abovo, as if issuing behind the hend of the exoss, 
aro tro busts, a malo and a female head in relief, sculptured in a recessed 
tpece under kind of irogular canopy. Tt wa fund in th graveyard of 
tho old eburch at Bannow, co, Wexford, and is inaccurately figured, Trans. 
Kilkenny Soc, vol, 1,, p. 194 At tho sides of tho shaft of tho eross 
the following inscription in black lettor,—Hio incot foanes colfor qui obi 
anno dni eee anna aiggin quo cit...» quo’ ius propicetar 
+++ amen.” ‘The namo Culfor is stil very common in Wexford ; Siggin 
ia'no longer found in that county, the last-of the name having died about 
fifty yoars since, but it ocurs in other parts of Ireland, and also tho local name 
Sigginstown, &e. Anothor memorial, similar in the introduction of the 
busts of the deceased above the cross, was found at Trim, oo, Meath, and is 
notiged in this Jounal, vol. ii, p. 91, where is also figured a memorial 
at Bredon, Worcestershire, which presents the like feature in its design.” 
Mr. Du Noyor assigns the dato of the tomb of John Colfer to the close 
of the fourteenth century. Spaces were left blank, and the dates of 
deaths never insorted.—5. AA slab of dark-coloured slate at Jerpoint Abbey, 
the figure represented by incised lines; the head in low relievo, sculptured 


* Analynia of Ancient Domestic Archi- _* S00 also some eroswalaby, toy in 
aot ia Great Britain; by F.P. Doll. which tho head or bust of the deceased 
anandJ.R, Jobbing; London, taster: appears over, tie cross Out Manta 
inmumbers each containing four plates, of Sepulchral Slabe, pl. 81, 67,69. 
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cout of the thickness of the slab, and not projecting above its surfuee, Mx. 
‘Du Noyet assigns the date to the closo of the thirteenth century. Te will 
be seen that immediately over the head there is a square cavity (6 
‘woodout) in which, ashe conjectured, might have been affixed a brass plato, 
for some accessory to tho staff in the right hand of the effigy, such as 
‘agonfanon or small banner. This is, however, improbable ; itis difficult 
‘to explain the intention of this receptacle, in which a relic, or some object 
‘connected with the deceased, may have been placed, Tho cists cut out of 
the rock near St, Patrick’s Chapel, at Heysham, Lancashi 

prosent a feature in some degree analogous ; we there find, at the hend 
of cofitsbaped cavities, of which somo are fashioned according to mo- 
































Talo Sab of Sate at erpeab Abbey, co. Kukenay. 





dieyal usage to ft the he 
of which the intention 





and shoulders, small rectangular deposit 
i not been explained. Tho costume of the effigy 
hhere figured is curious; the tight tanie or cote-hardie of the times of 
Bavard IL and Bavard UU, was frequent buttoned down the front, ag 
shown, among many examples, in the miniature bronze figureof William of 
Held on iho tb of Seward TL, in Westminster abbey. On this 
slab at Jerpoint, however, two rows of buttons appear, and a singular little 
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garment, resembling » short smock-frock, reaching only to the girile, 
thick, oeording to the fashion of the period, encircles tho hips, not the 
waist. The tight hose and long pointed too aro familiar foatures of tho 
costume of the period ; and some kind of hood is doubiless hererepresented, 
carly dropped on the neck, and fornng ral ke eal, but the 
letails of the head and its covering are not very intelligible, Unfortmately, 
the upper portion of the object hold in the right hand is defaced. The 
costume boing wholly sooular, although searecly to be designated military, 
this objeot, which at first sight is somewhat cruciform in appearance, 18 
probably a’ spear provided with a eross-bar, like the mora of the Roman 
venabulum, or huating spear. ‘Two good examples of such spears, but of 
fan earlier” period, are figured in the catalogue of Mr. Roach Smith's 
‘Museum, p. 103 ; another, found at Nottingham, is figured in this Journal, 
yol vii ps 425. Tho spear, with one or more short transverse bars at the 
hhoad, appears frequently in illuminations of tho Anglo-Saxon and lator 

08, and many examples will be found in Mr. Hewiti’s Arms and 
Armour in Europe. Compare Hefner, Div. I. pl. 88. We havo not found 
instances of such a weapon, probably used in'the chase, at the period 
to which tho curious memorial at Jerpoint Abbey may be referred. 

A short report of recent results of tho excavations at Trioconium was 
received from Dr. Henry Johnson, ‘Tho Roman streot marked sox, in Me. 
ilary Dava's plan (engraved fo thi Turn, wl xv p. 266) ba bean 
traced for about 300 feot, to the extreme limits of the ground which, with 
the Duke of Cleveland's sanction, has been placod under the control of the 
‘Excavations’ Committee, ‘Tho treet runs parallel to the building t, which 
appears to havo formed tho exterior faco of tho mass of buildings of which 

0 hy wero a part, and in which it is supposed that an oxtensivo 

amont of baths, publican privato, existed. The small chambor m, 
in which there woro numerous hollow flue-tiles arranged along the wal, has 
‘boon cleared ; it was, as it is bolioved, a calidarium. On tho cast’ sido 

ons have also boon carried out, and the furnace where tho fire was 
rade for heating the bypocaust has boon shown. The hypocausts 2, ¥, &e., 
hhavo boon moro fully cleared, and are now well shown. In the space 
betvoon o and anetber hypequst hat been opened, in wha part of te 
uaponsura has been proservell, being: formed of a layer of concrete, about 
spportod by pillar till in stu. On the north faco of this 
art of the buildings, fronting tho “ Old Wall,” tossclated work has bea 
Round, forming a decorative pattern onthe verial surface of the wall, in lke 
manner as in auother part of theso buildings ; a modo of decoration which 
dloes not appoar to have been found elsewhero in this country. Tt isnoticed 
in Mr. Wright's Guide to the Ruins, p. 84. Dr. Johnson gavo o bricf 
notice of some other details, and of numerous coins, volsetlar, and various 
ormamenta j also of the iron tire of a whoel which had boon found, with 
the iron work of the nave, in a fair state of preservation. Tho tire moasures 
nearly 3 fect in diametor, and is unusually narrow. ‘Dr. Johnson stated 
‘that a second donation of fifty guineas had been received from Mr, Botfeld, 
in fartheranoo of these interesting explorations, 
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By Mr. Hoon McKim, of Carlisle :—A drawing of an inserfption found. 
during the previous month st Carlisle in excavations for the new Journal 
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‘office, English Street, It is the lower portion of a plain tablet, upon 
in.a slightly recossed panel, the following words may be read : 
goats ee VO, 
PRARW ALAH AVGVSTAR 
PETRIANAH TORQ IC 0 R 





‘This fragment is of considerable interest, as the Tearned historian of 
‘the Roman Wall, Dr. Collingwood Bruce, remarked, on account of the 
mention of tho ala Petriana, which appears to havo been stationed at 
Petriana, on the line of the Roman Wall, «Tho first notice of this ala” 
(Dr. Braco observed) “is in the tabula honest missionés, found near 
tannington, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in 1761, and known as tho 
Tivling encrp, (Soo Camden's rit od Gough, po, ip, 263.) tip 
dated in tho Bth Dibunatue of Hadrian, 4.0. 124. ''Mho troops mentioned 
fn it were undor Platorius Nepos, of whom many traces ocour on the 
Romam Wall, Again, ia the Noltia, wo find, next after tho Int cohort 
of Dacians at Amboglanna,—‘ Profectus ale Petriane Petvianis.’ As 
Gambeok Fort, now Walton House is the first Station that we know to the 
west of Amboglanna, this has heen generally supposed to be the Petriana 
fof the Notitin, No inscriptions, however, mentioning the ala Petriana, 
havo there been found. ‘Tho only inscription known to Horsley, mentioning 
thisala, was one soon by Camden at Old Penrith, but which was lost bofore 
Horsley’s time, Ho givos it thus, in extenso,—Gaduno Ulpius Trajanus 
ae ts la Beane Marv fatima procure (Bet Bom, p. 273.) 
‘No othor inscription mentioning’ this body was discovered until the curious 
‘cutting on the limestone quarry at Bankhead near Lanercost, found last 


ye 

















Te BRVTVS 
DEO AL PRT, 

which may be thus read—J, Brutus decurio alo Petriane. ‘The clean 
‘and correct form of the letters in the inscription nowly found at Carlisle, 
fre remarkable. There aro no ligatures. On these accounts we may assign 
it tom early date, 

‘There are some other points well deserving of notice, Inno inscription 
proviously Known had this ala been denominated Augusta, torquata, 
‘r milliaria, or been said to consist of Roman citizens. T would venture 
‘conjecture that after the dato of this inscription the ala diminished in 
‘umbers, and that the new reoruite were not all Roman citizens. ‘Tho 
jon at Walton Houso is asmall one. Mr. Maclauohlan, in the Survey 


























‘of the Wall, gives it as containing 23 acres. ‘This is too small for a 
nilliary ala, 
‘This, it is believed, is the first time that the epithet torquata has been 








found upon an inscription in this country. Orelins gi fnstanco 
(No. 616), at Attidium in Umbria, and'it is singular that it relates to the 
same ala Petriana, but there donominated—amuitan * ¢* RBIs TORQYATAB, 
Fabretti cites an’ inseription with the name—rnazr * ALAR * MORSTOAT * 
azso1s + roxgyatas, the epithet, he observes, being of great rarity. ‘There 
‘ean be no doubt that it implied a distinction for some act of epecial valour 5 
and the torque is supposed to havo heon chiefly used by the natives of Western 
Burope, ‘The horeo soldiers attached to the legions were chiefly auxilia 
‘and though this ala consisted of Roman citizons, they may have been 
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Gauls, or of some other tribe among whom the fashion of the torque pre 
valled."" The interesting tablet kindly communicated by Ms. Melia, wil 
be figured in the fortheoming * Corpus Tnscriptionum’” of tho Roman Wall, 
to bo published through the liberality of the Duke of Northumberland. 

By the Soomry ov Avrrquanirs of Noweastle—A bronze blade, of com- 
paratively unusual ocourrence in the North of England, found in draining 
at Carham, Northumberland. Its length is 72 i A. long rivet 
retains, one of those by which tho “A bronse 
socketed celt, in unusually fine preservation, found at Hesleyside, Northum- 
berland ; and another sockotod celt, of a type rarely found in the North, 
rosombling that found near Brighton church, and figured in Sussex Arch 
Gly vol ip, 268, ig 12. An example of thi or, fnnd at Bath in 
i ‘of Northumberland’s Musoum at Alawick, and specimens ha 
ocurred in Jersey and in Normandy, but it is belieyed that the typo is 
extremely rare in the Northern counties. ‘Tho celt exhibited was disinterred 
with Roman remains at Chester-le-Street, Durham. 

By the Rov. Huon Joxns, D.D., Reotor of Beaumaris,—Thres Roman 
‘third brass coins, found in an encampment at Lianvihangel-Tin-Splwy, in 
Anglesea, called Bwrdd Arthur, in the parish of Llangoed, overlooking ed 
‘Wharf Bay. ‘They were picked up by a boy who was rambling over the 
heights. ‘The fortified works at this spot are curious; the stronghold ix 
surrounded by a kind of redo sfockade formed of aral aby of ato st 
sagewayy on ther ends and now much broken, Two ofthe cin appeared 

Corausius, ono of thom with the reverse sazvs. ava, They are, 
howover, in a vory defaced condition 

By Loup Bravnnooxs.—A. gold ring, found in 1844, at tho sont of the 
lato Lord F. Godolphin Osboone, on Gopmagog Tl nenr Oambsdge, and 
roamntlypresnted to Lord Braybrook by the Duko of Leods, "The aetng 

{esauppoted) o bunt eomeliny, of oblong hexagonal frm, engraved il 
a flower or little branch, surrounded by the logend, aan vivas. ‘The hoop 
is of irrogularly multangular form, sixaided. Weight, 131 grains, ‘Tho 
Grock namo Misa was that of a'mystio being in the Oxphio Mysteries, 
perhaps the same as Cybele ; and it hero ooours, doubtless, ns tho pramo- 
‘men of somo Roman Indy to whom the giver of the ring wished long lfo. 
The names fess esti, Mus, Mia de cca in inscriptions given by. 
Gruter. Several similar examples of ins sptios have buen devcrbed nM 
Waterton’s Memoir on Posy this Journal, vol. xvi, pp. 307, 308. — 
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‘A gold ing, stated to have beon found ina poat-bog nearLurgsn, eo. Armagh, 
in ‘areh fest. (See woodcuts). ‘The weight is 294 grins, ‘the discovery 
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jn Ireland of this object, undoubtedly of Chinese origin, and apparently of 
no great antiquity, may bo elassod with the singular discoveries of seals of 
‘Chinese porealain in int country, of which examples have boon noticed in 
this country. Tt may also deserve remark, that pieces of the perforated 
Chinese currency, ealled cash, of sonorous base metal, and of comparatively 
recent date, have ocourred in Ireland on several ovcasions. One of these 
is figured by Vallancoy, Coll. Hib. iv. p. 82, and in Camden's Brit, edit, 
Gough, vol iv. p. 232. ‘ 

“hy Afr. O, H, Poxpsx.—Dravings of somo interesting soulptured relies 

foun at Onvlisle Cathedral and at Lancreost Priory, Cumberland. ‘The 
in the head of a cross, found in the south clerestory wall of the navo, 
it is a fragment of atone, about 4 inches in thickness, and 
hout 2 fect 4 inches square, carved on both sides with w cross patée, The 
second is-a diminutive cofin-alab, with a cross ‘lory in relief, and a pair of 
shears at tho doxter side of the shaft, ‘Tho chamfered edges of the slab 
fre moulded, and carved with the naithead ornament, This memorial, 
Thich doviloss marked tho burallace of « young git mearures only 
D1 inchos in length, and was found at Garlislo in the cometory near the N.W. 
fanglo of tho north transept, in 1854, Lastly, part of the shaft of « cross, 
how placed in tho crypt at Lonercost, Tt bears an inscription, now im- 
perfect, part of the stone having been defaced, through its being txod as 
raenoh. Te appeas fom an enty inthe bandwaig of ‘Lord Willia 
foward in tho Chartulary of Lancréost at Naworth, that this relio was 
‘dug up in his time on the green beforo the church, and that the inseription 
‘yas then. perfect, as follows :—Anno ab inearnatione Nooxt, et vit, anno 
nterdiot’ Optinento sodem apo’eam Innocent, TIL, imperante in Alemania 
Othon’ regoante in Franoin Philippo Joh'e in Anglia Will'mo in Scot. 
faota ost hoo crix,—It was subsoquently fixed in the wall of a barn near 
tho Priory, ‘The leugth of tho frogmont is 4 feet 7 inches. Tt bas been 
figured by Lysons, Hist, of Cumb, p. edi 

‘By Mr. Re Puiuies,—Soveral specimens of medieval and cinquecento 

‘stirrup of puro Mexican slvr, a relic of the luxurious display 
Gf the Spanish onvaliors in South Amer 

Mapcavat, Szats.—By Mr, W. F. Vunxox.—An impression of the Privy 
‘Seal (sigitlum secretum) of Charles tho Bold, Duke of Burgundy, taken 
mong tho plunder of his camp after tho fatal ‘batite of Granson in 1476, 
MTho mate of sold gold, undoubtedly the moat elaborate and xemavkabl 
now existing, is preserved in the Public Library in 

part of the spoils allotted to that canton after tho 
ict with the Burgundian army. This admirable example of 
aphragisti been figured, on a roducod scale, in the Trésor do 

fumismatique ; Seeaux des Grands Feudataires, pl. xvii ig. 2, wheto the 
Duke's Great Seal is also givon. ‘The silver soal of Anthony, Bastard of 
Burgundy, brother of Chaeles tho Bold, which had likewise been preserved 
from tho spoils of Grenson, has been figured in this Journal, ol, xv. 
p- 847, from the original matrix in the Public Library at Zéirich. 

By Mr. C. Sraxoz—An impression from a matrix in possession of 
Mr. Cooks, Hatfield Broad-Oak, Basox, being the seal, of the Hospital of 
tho Holy ‘Trinity, Walsoken, Norfolk. ‘Tho devico is tho usual repre- 
sentation of tho Trinity, under a canopy of tabernacle-work, and beneath 
is an esoutcheon charged with a chalice, and a dise, probably the paten, 
placed within it, ‘The insoription around the seal, which is of pointed-oval 
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form, is ag follows (in black lottor)—Sigill: hospital” : Sante: tinitat’ + 
do: Walsoki. Date, early in the fifteenth centory. Blomefield has cal- 
lected many’ particulars relating to this hospital, and tho extraordinary 
indulgences granted by several popes to its benofactors, Hist. Norf. vol ix. 
129, See also Taylor's Index Mouast, p.61. ‘Tho common seal of the 
rethren and sisters there given is wholly diferent o that now noticed, 
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SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS, RELATING T0 THE HISTORY 
‘AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY, Published by the Sumex Archeo- 
ogical Society, vol. i, London: John Russell Smith, 88, Soho Square, 1860, 


‘Wn havo here an agreeable proof of the continued activity of a Sovioty 
which has mado itself an enduring name, and taken a yery prominent place 
among associations of its kind, Without further remark: wo will procecd 
to call the attention of our readers to the contents of the volume, premising, 
only our due acknowledgments and thanks to tho Committeo of tho Sussox 
Arohmological Society, for haying, as on former occasions, allowed us the 
‘use of tho woodcuts which illustrate our notico of this addition to their 
series of annual publications, 

“ Paxhill and its neighbourhood ; with extracts from tho Manusoripts of 
tho Wilson family,” isthe tile of a contribution by Mr. Blencowo, 

Tillis the name of @ houso in. tho parish of Lindfield, about two mils 
north-oast of the Hayward’s Hoath station, Tt was built noar the end of 
the reign of Elizabeth, aud was tho residence of tho Bourd family, whoso 
Aencendante bythe foralo lino ar the proaont proprisira Tt rank camoog 
several good examples of the domostio architecture of that period in the 
county. Of one of them, Danny, we gave, by permission of the Sussex 
Archaologieal So i i. our last volume and we are now enabled 
by the like favor to place beforo our readers ono of Paxhill, from w photo 
naph by Sir Thomas M. Wilson, Bart. ‘Though this houso is smallor than 

anny and some of the others, the difference in size is in some measure 
‘compensated for by its situation and aspect. Unlike most of tho contom- 
porary houses in the county, it ocoupies an clovatod site and fronts towards 
tho west. * Such,” observes Mr. Bloncowo, “it is well known, is not 
senorally tho ense with our houses of that ago most of thom lie inme- 
diately under tho Downs, and look to the north and enst. Sheltor was, of 
course, in somo degree, ‘their object 5 but there was prevalent notion in 
those days, and long afterwards, that the south wind brought sickness on 
its soft wings, and that the north and east winds wero the harbingers of 
hhealth, which probably had much more to do with it. ‘Tusser, in his Five 
Hundred points of Good Husbandry, says, 

‘the routh, as unkind, dawothseknes too near; 
‘Tho north, asa friend, maketh all again clear 






































«« Hentsner, a German, who visited England in those days, speaking of 
Oxford, observes, Its site is wholesome, being situated in a plain, encom= 
passed with hills, and shaded with woods, s0 as to be sheltered from the 
fiokly south on the one hand, and from tho blustering west ; but open 
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to the east that blows serene woather, and to the north, that preventor of 
corruption? This idea prevailed at least a century later. In a work 
iolehed ia 1655, ealled “Health's Improvement, written by thot ever-famous 
thomas Moffat, dootor in physio,” this passage ocours: ‘Consider how any 
hhonge ot ety is situated ; for tho air is qualified accordingly. If they be 
placed sovth-east, south, and south-west, and bo hindered from all northern 
Blasts, by opposition of hills, they have neither swoct water nor wholesome 
tin We wl not follow the doctor through his lst of diseases incident to 
these respective winds, but merely mention ‘eatarrhs in adults, and convul- 
sions in children, as amongst the most prevalent.” ‘Tho paper is illustrated 
‘also by engravings of some other houses of about the same period in that 
neighbourhood, namely, Holmesdale in Fletching from a photograph by 8: 
‘Thomas M. Wilson ; Chaloners in Lindfield from a drawing by Miss 
Wilkinson ; and another old timber house in the same place. Chaloners, of 














Calnere in Tivol, Soma. 





‘which wo avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded us of giving a print, 
Aerived its name fom « family settled at Lindlld in tho teenth contary j 
it may probably bo referred ta tho time of James I, On tho chimney-piceo 
in one of tho rooms aro tho arms of that family, az. a cheveron arg. between 
3 mascles or. At a later period the Chaloners became possessed of the 
mansion of Kenwards in Lindfield, as well as that of Broadhurst in 
Horsted Koynes, and of Stantons and Chapel Hayes in Chiltington, ‘ll in 
Sussox. Tolmesdale, though now reduced to a farm-house, was in its best 
days the residence of an ancestor of Sir Thomas M. Wilson, By the aid 
of papers in that gontleman’s possession, Mr, Blencowe has given us further 
memeirs of this branch of the Wilson family, from the time when John 
Wilton, a lawyer, son of another John Wilson, of Tockwith near York, 
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fut sold in Somer, to the lat Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson, of whom 
some memoirs were published in vol. ix. of the Sussex Archeological 
Collections. ‘These earlier notices of the family are by no means devoid of 
interest, and serve to illustrate the manners and social usages of those 
times. “The first settler in this southern county had to establish his preten- 
sions to ger inst the disparaging allegations of some pertons of 
{nfrorcodian, howe dihoose resi he ad mopped, "We lees too 
how the manor of Eastbourne, which became the farorite residence of his 
successor, was enhanced by the wrecks off Beachy Head, and by the large 
number of wheatears taken thero, these birds being then esteemed so great 
‘delicacy that a few of them were an acceptable present to a king, and 
not without their effect in securing a favorable place in the royal memory. 
The Kidoapping of » younger sn of» baronet and sending hin oso slave 
to Jamaica in 1695 is hardly less note-worthy than the eppointment of a 
remote Yorkshire cousin, though a layman, to the Deaury of Durham. 

‘From Mr, Blencowe also, jointly with Mr. Lower, wo have some extracts 
from the Diary of a village Pepys, who flourished as a general shopkeeper 
at East Hothly sbout a century ogo. Recent as this is, the worthy tradea- 
man presents an interesting view of tho state of manners and intelligence 
in a retired part of the country at that time. In many respocts it bears a 
romarkable resemblance to that of the provious eontury in a better condi- 
tion of life, and forms a curious link between the seventeenth century and 
tho prosout, ‘The influence, however, duo to tho oceasional residence of a 
distinguished nobleman and statesman in the same vilago, is not torbo over- 
Taokof in enimating tho socal condition at that tne ef ch parvoas te to 
dliarist and his country noighbours. 

‘Mz, Martin, who has for many yoars rosided at Pulborough and taken 
‘great interest in the Roman way which passed through tho site of that 
Yillage, has givon the results of his observations and inquiries in regard to 
ft, undor the title of * Somo Recollections of a part of tho‘ Stane Street 
Causeway’ in its passage through West Susser.” Ho has treated of it 
chiefly from Bignor Hill to tho northern confines of the county, boing the 
st bt kaowa to him. When bref nong it course through the 
‘woods between Hulnaker and Bignor Hill, he mentions tumuli thero likely, 
ho says, to be yet undisturbed ; and he that thoy may contain 
interments like the very remarkable stone sarcophagus, in which were glass, 
pottery, and a pas of sandals, disorared wome yours ago at Aviford. 
oad tho goed fortano to t00 the sarcophagus Sgured in Dallavay's 
‘History, with all its contents, a few days after the discovery. _Evory thing 
was then fresh, and ia excellent order. ‘The sandals were unbroken, and 
tho leather so little decayed, as to admit of being handled. "The eyst (in 
the Chichester Museum), now so much mutilated, had a coffer-like id, being 
counter sunk, like the lid of a common band-bor, to the depth of two or 
three inches.” Ho considers that the four lamps, one of which stood on a 
Dncket at each comer of the sareophagus, were left burning when it was 
closed, ‘The stoe of which the sarcophagus was formed came, he thinks, 
from the escarpment of the sandstone overlooking the Woald, probably 
from Pulborough, where, he says, quarries worked by the Romans are 
still in existence. With regard to the Stane Street way, he provoeds : 
“Emerging from the entanglements of the woods, and arriving at the top 
of the Downs, the ‘way’ is to be found apparently almost as porfect as 
when turned out of the hands of the workmen. The turf has sufficed to 
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sesoxve it from tho wear of wind and weather ; and tho outlines or pro- 
Rie of the work servo, most probably, as a type of all similar constructions 
under similar eizoumstances. Mr, Hawkins, of Bignor Park, has been 
fo obliging as to furnish tho writer with the draft of a section of it, as it 
appears on. the orest of Bignor Hill. The ‘way’ measures here about 
fony feet from side to side, bounded on each side by shallow ditches, 
Within those ditches there are three distinct platforms, tho central one 
ising inlaw harp valu, on which t doe nob appene posable thal moro 
Thanetwo or three men could march abrenst.' ‘This crest or vallum rises 
fabout ton foot above the surface of the surrounding country, the lateral 
Platforms not so much as half the height... ‘This arrangement eens 
Reihe top of the Dowa, and the whole is bevilled off northward, and the 
greater pact of the escarpment is passed orer by a formod road of Title or 
So elevation. But tho triplo elevation with a central vallum is resumed 
hhear the bottom of the bill, as the ‘way takes off eastward toward 
West Burton, is continued for about half a mile through the coppice, and 
then ceases ‘again at tho bottom of tho bill as it enters the ploughod 
‘A'iwoodout of the section referred to ilustrates tho text, Mr, 
fawvkins, aa we Teatn from a note, inclined to the opinion that the elevated 
ridge served fora lin of scouts marching in singlo file, "About one-third 
down the declivity of the Downs the road divides into two, or rather the 
twain way sends off « branch that points directly to the Roman pavement 
ignor, and disappours where the turf of tho Downs ceases, ‘Tho main 
rooceds eastvard to tho ploughed fields about half-woy betwoen Bigguor 
feat Burton, ani then tarns suddonly northward. It is tracod through 
‘ind places whore it would hardly bo otherwise obsorvabl 
37 the roddish tint of the flint gravol usod in its construction. In a coppice 
cillod the Grovatte it appenrs in the shapo of a. slightly elevated eausorra 
‘Whon Mr, Hawkins had somo draining executed there some yours ago, in 
springy part of tho slope, a wooden culvert was discovered, obviously put 
down to deain that part of the rond when it was originally ‘made, and to 
forma conte af pire water: Mr. Haykinn lately had Ye dug up, aud 
furnished Mr, Martin with tho following description of it, “Tho oover 
toto ated anay, ad does not appear to have been secured by nal 
the planks of the sides mensuro 16 feot in length, 11 inches in width, ani 
4in'thicknoss, and they were sot 8 inches apart. ‘Tho under side on 
hich those planks restod was less perfect, and remains imbedded in tho 
Diue clay, the subsoil of the placo. ‘The plank of the sides is like bog oak, 
1 state ot proervation which it owes to tho boggy uatuve ofthe soll, oom 
mon to the line of tho escarpment, of which the Grevatte form a pa 
Tn a note tho plank is snid to have been in “that somi-earbonised stato wo 
‘observe in canoes and other nautical vessels found in swamps in various 
parte of the kingdom, and in the onk-trees imbedded in the silt of tho 
Jovols of this county."” A doscription by Mr. Hawkins is also given of the 
rrude kind of small platform on which the water passing through th culvert 
‘was discharged, and which cousisted of flat boulders, pieces of sandstone, 
‘and chalk. It is supposed to have been a drinking place, as the lower part 
of small vaso was found on the edge of it, Illustrative prints accom 
pany both doseriptions.”“ Radely shaped tols, hammers, mallets, and one 
‘of spearshead shape, to be used as a trowel ot a wedge, broken tiles and 
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denin-pipes, were also discovered here.” At a distance of about 300 or 
400 yards were traces of the existence of a pottery or brick-yard. ‘Tho 
way is then followed through Watersfild (where a cousiderable nutnber of 
Roman coins were found about forty years ago) and Coldwaltham to the 
camp at Hardham ; in which, although much has been said of it, there is 
but little to engage the interest or regale the imagination of the antiquary. 
It is one of three earthworks which seem to have entered into the original 
plan of the Roman engineers, at equal distances between Bignor and 
Ockley—hospitia, mansiones, or castra cestioa—resting-places for travellers, 
‘or more properly, ifit was maintained as a military way only, temporary bar 
racks for aoldier onthe mare,” ‘The greater patof this ear-vork til 
entire ; it measures 360 foct along the crest of tho vallum, and contai 

area of about an acre and a half. Therailway cutting lately carried actos 
it has verified the previous supposition, that it never contained any masonry, 
Dut it led to the finding of broken 'tilos and other evidences of human 
Gecnpation, ‘This Stane Street way peated through i | Befur th eu 
twas made the ground was pretty wall known to have been disturbed. and 
willed of any valuable contents it might have had. Much broken potiery 
hhas been found, some of which is figured in a plate illustrating this comi- 
‘munication, and also a small ura or vase, of which wo are happy to be able 
to give the woodeut.* Its dimensions aro not stated. ‘Thoso vessels were 














filled with black earth containing ashes, but all appeared to have been 
Aoprived of their contents. With theso Mtr. Martin obtainod « brass fibula, 
which had probably been gilt, o flint arrow-head or two, and threo coins 
(third brass) of tho third or fourth eontury. About thirty yoars ago, i 
digging for the foundation of a mill-house near this spot, other pottery wi 
found, which contained bones. Tfaving reached an’ extensiro bed of 

vol it is impossible to determine exactly tho direction of the way to 
Fuiborough. "Some vicinal ways are spposed to hare existed, one of wih 
passed by Wiggonholt, s neighbourhood remarkable for Roman remains, 
At Redford, near to that village, though in the parish of Storrington, 














2 ‘The charactors scored upon thie ree- 
al, probably numerals, deserve notice. 

are not aware that say graft of & 
similar dosetiption Lave hitherto beca 
noticed, but they coeur on Roman ves- 
sels recently found at Chesterford by 
Lord Braybrooke, and brought by him 
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sags of small eins, 1800 in number, ell of them bras, wa discovered in 
1855, loosely adhering by their own rust, ar in the manner of 
oulenus, asf thoy bad been packed in a box which had rotiod away. 
‘They wore in a bank near the surface by a spring that supplied a eotiage 
with water, "Some azcountof them was published in vol vit of tho Sussex 
‘Archwologieal Collections, p. 277. A short distance from the present road 
Jonding from Wiggenholt to Pulborough, near a farm called Holm Street, is 
the remarkable object briefly described in Cartwright’s Rapo of Arundel, 
{p. 207, and considered to be tho foundation of a mausoleum, Mr. Martin 
Eusisted at the discovery of it. ‘Tho wall, whioh is nearly cireular, and in 
ity was once complotely s0, measures 11} feet in thickness, and 
thetarea is about 40 feet in diameter, OF hia he has given a woodeut, as 
better adapted to convey a correct iden of it than auy description, | Withis 
the area hve been found, according to Mr. Martin, some pieces of Italian 
tofn that may have formed part of a vaulted roof, ' About a furloug to the 
‘westward tho remains of Roman habitations were discovered a few yoars 
‘ago; and at about the samo'distance northward is Broomers Hill, where the 
four pigs of lead, mentioned in vol xvi, of this Journal, p, 26, were found? 
‘To the north of Broomers Hill, about half o mite, is Borough Farm, near 
‘which foundations of extensive buildings have been traced, and some frag- 
ments of a tasscllated pavement and coloured stuoco met with; and at 
‘Nutbourne, about a quarter of o mile eastward of tho supposed ruins of a 
mausoloum, some fragments of a Roman building have been discovered, 
Teonving Pulborough, tho main way seems to havo taken tho exact line of 
th potent rnd from tha plac by ilinghuat tif, aa shown 
‘on tho Orduanoo Map ; on which also aro laid down most of the places 
aboye mentioned in desoribing tho direction of the Stane Street way. A 
aa prepared from hat survey aorompsaio Mr, Mas comsmunlatin, 

i Stano Streot way, of which a very interesting portion has beon 
are actor Hnvtigaied by Mr. Mart, may bo ranked among tho 
dost nekiog of the vonlges of Raman commuscadon tovnrds, Lond 
‘nium, Tt has been noticed by Camden, Aubrey, and other writers, and 
is the subject of a momoir by Mr, Bray, the Historian of Surrey, in the 
‘Archmologia, vol ix. p, 96 but it appours still to claim more minuto inves. 
tigation by some experienced archeologist. From the point north-east of 
Pulborough, whore Me Martin's survey terminates, the cuuseray proeats 
for upwards of 10 miles in a remarkably straight courso ; it atill forms tho 
rain ling of communication, and its excellent firm condition seoms to indie 
cate the cate with which tho original sub-strata had been laid. This track 
is suddenly lost whon it approaches tho boundary of Sustex, to the wost of 
‘Warnham, but itis seen anow in adjacent parts of Surroy, and its undo- 
vinting line is strikingly marked until it wholly disappoats about a mile 
south of the hoadland oocupiod. by 10 entrenchment of Ansticbury. 
Tt would bo here inappropriate to desoribe its furthor progress ; but we can- 
not refrain from stating a curious fact, which may, wo hope, stimulate local 
obsorrers to complete the investigation of this ancient causeway, so ably 
commenced by Mr. Martin, A fow years since a considerable portion of 





























































2 We nay here notice alight error of Greys. ‘The siguatare should be J. I, 
tuo pres Io Mi Martin's Memoir, nthe gommuniation waszaude, we bellow, 
Buia the segount of thete pgs in the Ly tho lle Dr. Togram, Eroident ot 
Gentleman's Magazine is cited as accom-  ‘Tvinlty College, Oxford, and proviously 
panied bythe initials J.T, dating from Rector of Rotherlold-Greps, Oxfordshire, 
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the line, where it passes through lands long under the plough to the east 
of Anstichury, was satisfactorily tracked out by a sagacious antiquary resi 
dent in the neighbourhood. He noticed that in eortain parts of the arable 
fields, in a direction north-east by south-west, a faint trail of white dlints 
was perceptible about 20 yards in breadth, well known, however, to the 
cottager and the sportsman, who might require a fragment to strike a light 
ina district of the greensand formation, where no fint is elsewhere to bo 
found. The singular clue thus presented led to the completo re-esta- 
lishment of the los Iine of the Stano Streot, whoro it travorses the eulti- 
vated danks of Leith Hill in the direction of Dorking. Occasionally 1 

in coppices, the eourse was with singular perseverance and acute observe 
follovell up, porveptible only in tho scattered fragments of chalk fints, 
faprond over ridge and furrow, and presenting, so to speak, a aort of via 
{actea, when no other evidence of the presence of Roman enterprise could 
bo recovered, Local tradition, it may here be observed, alleges in regard 
to the Stane Streat way, atill for a considerable distanco, as already stated, 
a road of lidity and much frequented, that the old Romans mado it 
by forming a line of labourers who passed from hand to hand baskets of 
flints from the chalk formation of Sussox, and by division of Inbour expe- 
ited the construction of this remarkable military way. A curious question 
1night obviously ariso, whether tho operation eommenoed from its southern. 
extremity on the coatt, or from Zondinium and Noviomagus, or simultar 
neously from both extromit ‘Tho Downs of Surrey would supply 
‘material as freely a8 the hall ‘of Sussex, and tho skill of the goo 
logiat would probably now be battled in the attempt to detormino » question 
uot devoid of interest to tho antiquary. 

Mr, W. 8, Ellis has contributed a’ memoir, chiefly gonoslogicsl, intitled 
“Descent of the manor of Hurstpierpoint, and of its Lords ;"" in which 
wo have a sketch of the anciont family of Pierpoint, from whom the placo 
derived tho distinctive addition to its original namo, Hurst, and also 
eligro shoving o supposed connection botween this family and that of 

jarenno. ‘Tho genealogies of sovoral other families that have beon land- 
owners in Hurst-pierpoint are more or less noticed, Mr, Bilis must. not be 
sorpin, if his oanlonal speculations inthe couse of theso genealogical 
Aisquisitions should dispose such of his readers as aro ot all critical to 
undervalue other portions of his momoir. Similarity in tho names and 
‘arms of English and Norman families may, wo think, bo accounted for 
without assuming that high antiquity for the uso of armorial bearings 
whioh he supposes. ‘The ecclesiastical history of the parish is briefly intro- 
duced. We eould havo wished for moro on the subject of the old ehurch, 
which was taken down about 16 yoara ago. We avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded us to reproduce o print of it, What lins become of the 
‘monuments that were in it isnot montioned,  Thero were oxisting in Sir 
‘William Burrel!’s time (1777) twosepulchral knightly effigies, representing, 
in all probability, two of the Pierpointss ono of which should seam to have 
been removed from the church upwards of 30 years ago, According to Mr. 
Hillis and the authorities quoted by him, the éld church consisted of a nave, 
south aisle, small north transept, and two chancels, that ranging with the 
south aisle being ealled the Danny chancel: at tho west end was a tower 
with a shingled spire, the form of which will be seen in the print. The 
roof (of the church ‘internally we presume) was ‘curiously omamented. 
with vasious devieos, carved in wood, of lions, eagles, flours-dedis, keys, 
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srrow-heads, porteilises, truelovers’ knots, erowns, circular arches, com- 
raves einqustils, and the arms of the Pierpoint family.” Some of these 
eaieee neem as lato as the fifteenth century. Under an arch in the 
Danny chancel was an efigy, of which is givon a woodeut, that wo avail 
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ourselves of the permission given us to repeat ; but wo think thore must bo 
fome mistake in tho representation, sinoo the figure appears to be of tho 
thirtoonth eontury, in hood, haubetk, and chauses of mail, yet with a a 
oto down to the Waist only. A woodcut of another, effigy, whieh was in 
‘tho samo chancel, also illustrates the memoir. ‘This is the effigy which was 
removed from tho old church several years before it was taken down, ‘Tho 
‘woodeut of it was probably exeouted’ from ono of Grimm's drawings. It 
uppears to havo been of the latter part of the fourteenth century or tho 
Dogioniog of the fifteenth. Tt lay on an altar tomb, on the sides of which 
had boon thiclds of arms, ‘The charges, having been oxcouted in cclours 
only, had in Six William Burrll’s timo so far disappeared that itto bos 
‘lion rampant on ono of the shields could be mado out. This was the 
principal charge in the coat of the Pierpoints, ‘The helmet, on which 
TEs tthe efigy sid ioe ion for the ert. Thin efigy 
hnad lost its arms andl considerable portion of its legs, and, judging from 
the woodut, much of the detail had been worn away, ‘The present church 
‘was built about sixteon yours ago, after designs that were furnished by Six 
Obaslos Barry. 

Wo are glad to aeo that Br. Blaauw, though he has withdrawn from the 
editorship of these Collections, is among the contributors to the present 
volume. Ho has furnished a paper inttied “The Defenoo of Sussex and 
the south eoast of England from Invasion, considered by Queen Elizabeth's 
Privy Councillors 4.0. 1596.” Tt appears that in 1798, when there was 
season to expect a descent on the southern coast, tho Government was Jed 
to inquire into the measures of defence taken both before and after the 
Armada ; and various extracts from tho archives of the state wore ditected 
to be made and roported to Henry Dundas, then tho eonfidential colleague 
of Pitt, Thoso were printed for tho use of members of the Government 
only, and the volume issued with an injametion that it should not be left 
jopen to common inspeotion. Tt was inttled “Report on the Arrangements 
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which were made for the internal Defence of these Kingdoms, when Spat 
by its Armada, projected the invasion and conquest of England ; and ap 
cation of the wise. proceedings of our ancestors to tho present crisis of 
pubic safety.” A. copy ie inthe Grenville Library, and of this Mr. lagu 
a8 availed himself, all the motives for reserve having long ago ceased, 
The immediate occasion of the consultation in 1596 was, that in the 
‘autumn of that year, being eight. years after the failure of the Armada, « 
Tnege Spauish fleet had arrived at Corunna, or the Groyue, as it was often 
called, and there were rumours of more ships being expected to join them, 
‘The prosenco of so numerous a flest of a hostile power at a point s0 con- 
‘yoniont for the invasion of this country led to the assembling of the Privy 
Council of Elizabeth. ‘Tho day of their meeting is not stated, but accord: 
ing to Mr. Blanuw it was probably on or shortly after the 13th of November, 
‘The Barl of Essex, who was thou in tho zenith of his favour at court and 
with the people, seems to have opened the matter, and propounded eloven 
quories as to what was tho probablo destination of the fleet, and, if an 
invasion of incursion were intended, what wore tho places most likely to be 
attacked, how they should be defended, and how the enemy, if a landi 
wore effected, should be resisted. On those querios Kasox ‘del 
pinion, and’ was followed by Lord Burleigh, Lord Willoughby, Lord 
Burrough, Lord North, Si Wiliam Knollys, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir 
George Carow, ‘They lad lnd tho exporienco of 1688 to assist them, and 
tho modes of defence and course of strategy proposed can hardly be read 
jout intorost at the present day, great as are the chengos which the 
‘and aystem of attack and defence have undergone, 






































The Rey. Edward Turner has communicated an account of tho Priory 
of Pynham or de Calocto, with soue notices of tho Priories of Tortington, 
Mardham, and Loversinster. —‘Thoso wero all alien priories: the firat men- 
tioned was a house of Augustine Canons, situato by tho Jong causeway 
‘which formed the eastorn approneh to tho bridge over the Arun at Arundel. 
Te was extra-patochial, but locally in tho parish of Lyminster, A small 
portion only of the building remains : it now forms a eattage, a view of 
which ia ono of tho illistrations of the communication. ‘This priory owed 
its origin to Quoen Adoliza, Her husband, Honry I. having seized the 
ceastloand Rape of Arundel on th defection of Hugh do Montgomerie, settled 
‘hom on her as part of her dower. She survived him and marsied Wi 
lo Albini; and they made tho eastle thoir principal residence. One object 
in founding th us howse was, that prayers might be froquontly said 
for tho soul of Honry I. It was ono of thoeo priorios which wore suppressed 
at the instanco of Wolsey, that ho might apply their rovenuos towards the 
foundation of his colleges’ at Oxford and Ipswich. His intention in this 
respect as regards Pynham was Trastratod by his falling into disgraco with 
his royal master, who took the Jands into his own hands. For some years 
they continued vested in the crown, but in 1607 they wero granied to 
Anthony Browne Viscount Montague. Yetsomiehow the earlier mmiments 
found their way to Oxford, Mr. ‘Tumor having leaned from ‘Tanner’s 
Notitia thot in his day they were in the Ashmolean Museum, to which 
‘they had been bequeathed by Anthony a Wood, sought for them there, and 
found about thirty decds, mare or less poxfect’ and legible, in_ a small box, 
with other monastic documents. From. those deeds principally this more 
particular notice of the Priory than had before boen published has been 
‘Drepared. We avail ourselves of tho opportunity with which we ate fayoured 
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to, reprodueo the print of the common seal, which was taken from 9m 
plulaeg ‘ontaagd {n.a Book of Sealsin the possession of Mr. Bellingham 





‘comm Heal of th Priory of Fyaham or do alooto ear Aral 


of Brighton, ‘The matrix, formerly in Dr, Rawlingon’s collection, isin the 
Bodleian. Of Tortington and Leveminster or Lyminster priorios there are 
yery brief notices ; but of Hardham, formerly witten Heryngham, wo have 
Mather more particulars, with two views of the interior and one of the 
fcxterior of what is suppored to have boon the chapel; but whether the 
building was really the chapel sooma to us questionable, ‘Thereis, however, 
some obscurity in the letter-press description of tho reinains that makos us 
fsuspend our jadgment on the subject, ‘Tho architecture appears to bo of 
the laneet period, and worthy of « more eritical examination, 

‘From the Rev. G. M. Cooper wo have notice of eortain Ploa Rolls of 
tho time of Edward I., relating to the abbey of Bayham. ‘They appoar 
to be parts of the pleadings in three actions at Jaw, brought by the Abbot 
for trespasses vi et armis. We apprehend that, like many of those having 
recourse to records of courts of Inw who are not lawyers, Mr. Cooper may 
Ihave been misled by what was the formal part of the proceedings. It is 
not improbable that most of tho violence from which he has drawn inferences 
‘#0 much to the detriment of tho characters of the defendants existed only 
tion of the. pleader, and was alloged merely to justify the 
form of action as ono of trespass viet armis, though there was less of 
fiction in such proceedings at that time than at a later period. In goneral 
thore was as little truth in the degree of violence alleged, as there was in 
the amount of damage stated to have been suffered : both were left to be 
ascertained by the evidence. ‘The smallest degree of foreo with which a 
trespass was committed was represented as an outrageous act, perpetrated 
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‘with some such murderous weapons as swords, staves, and knives. As the 
Abbot appears to have failed in all the actions, it is most likely that he was 
‘on each occasion in the wrong. 

Mr. Figg has contributed e List of Sussex Tradesmen's Tokens, which 
comprises a few that had escaped the researches not only of Snelling, but 
also of Mr, Boyne, whose recent work on the subject of Tradesnien's 
Tokens is the most comprehensive that has been published, As at the 
period when they were most prevalent they were issued by the principal 
tradesmen of almost every village, it is hardly to be expected that a com. 
plate list of those of any’one eounty ean be obtained. 

Some Notes and Queries conclude n volume which is not unworthy to 
take its place with the precoding publications of this spirited Sosiety, to 
‘whom we wish a continuance of their well-deserved prosperity. 














OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OF TH TOWER ARMORIES. By Joux Huwer, 
‘oy &o, “London: Printed for H.AK/s Stationery Offco, 1859. Royal Svo, 


Ix an early volume of this Journal wo took occasion to notice the usofil 
Hand-book prepared by Mr. Howitt, entitled, “The Tower, its History, 
Armorios, and Antiquities,"”and published by authority of the Boned of 
Oninanee in 1847." "Sinco that dno no aight advan hea bom made, 
not only in augmenting the National Collection, of which the volume bofura 
‘us presents a well-claborated inventory, or in combining the curious relies 
found at the Tower in scientific and instructive classification, but sill 
more nour general agquintane with all the dol of ansont Armour 
‘and Arms, ‘To this increased knowledge of a subject, regarded with 
interest by a largo class of archeologists, tho author of the litte volume 
unlor consideration is. justly entitled to bo regarded 
tributor, We formerly invited attention to tho frst 
Aotalod trontso on # Anciont Armour and Weapons in Buropo,” in which 
the subject was brought to the end of the thirtoonth century,’ and wo now 
anxiously anticipate the appearance, too long deferred, of the continuation, 
comping the pevod from tho furieenth to the soventnnth eontary. 

‘The ** Oficial Catalogue” commences with pertinent observations on 
the true appreciation of such collections, no longer viewed as * curiestics,” 
Dut as tho auxiliary test of Iistorioal truth, ay illustrative of ancient 
manners, a8 repositories of ingenious mechanical inventions, and as dis- 
playing, ttisto decoration in its progross through «long sven f yours 
tis woll remarked, that the fertility of invention shown by the armourers 
of tho Middle Ages is desorving of attentive consideration, As the chiaf 
business of existence was warfare, the first distinction personal prowess, #0 
the art of the armourer became the paramount art of life.‘ And it is 
not (Mr. Howitt observes) alone as a record of bygone contrivances that 
we should regard the works of the ancient weaponers. In those rusty 
chronicles may often bo fond the type of some powerful mechanism 
which, under modern skill and with modern appliances, brings both famo 
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and wealth to tho thoughtful investigator, How many have passed in 
Contempt or pointed out in derision those old relies on our Tower, walls, 
Ghote vocolears and Breechloaders which, within theso few years, havo #0 
tvonderfally inereased the powor of the soldier and extended the operations 
of sn army.” 

We mut refer our readers to Mr, Howitt's Introduotion for an interast- 
ing sketch of the first formation of armourios of decorative or historical 
Ureeacter an early instance being that described by Brantomo, in his 
Tife of Marshal Siroz2i, who died in 1558. The ealebrated Ambras Col- 
feotion waa formed about 1560. Fynes Moryson expatiatos on the horse 
armoury of the Blector of Saxony, in 1591, whilst Hentener, not many 
Years Tater, records his vist to tho Tower of London among tho most 
Jnteresting incidonts of his jouruey to England, Tho first colleation in 
England, however, which might bear any comparison with the earlier con; 

vantal armourios, before noticed, was formed at Greenwich ¢ it suffored 
‘nueh in the civil wars, as we learn in the curious Survey by the Commis-. 
sioners in 1660, printed in thia Jounal, vol iv, p. 350. "OF the armourios 
how existing in various European cities, some general notices aro given 
in Mr. Howitt’ preface 

‘Tho extensive collections preserved in tho White Tower, and here for 
the frst time catalogued, havo beon divided into classes and subordinate 

ups, in accordance ‘with a plan proposed by Captain Casfin, Director of 

ores, avd. approved by tho Seoretary of State for War, Thus, under 
Hand Fire-Arms, we havo tho sub-hondings of Matchlocks, Wheel-locks, 
Flintlocke, &o.” To each group has been given an arrangement in 
chronological ovder, ‘Tho collection comprises, at tho pretont timo, 
upwards of 5,400 specimens, ‘The saree commences with antique armour 
tnd weapons, including also’ thoso of stone and. bronze, found in Britain 
find other countries, and Anglo-Saxon relics, ‘To these, which may bo 
regarded by some visitors a8 comparatively of little interest, succeed, 
Invnineteon classes, suits of armour, portions of armour, such as helmets, 
Tiida ten ereearmout followed. by a long and curious eatogory of 
rreapons of every description, and from all parts of tho globe 5 also cannon 
tid-eertain other objects conneoted with the uso of artillery in early times. 
‘We recall with gratifeation how frequently our Socioly has enjoyed, 
through the kindness of our feiond Mr, Hewitt, and the courtosy of the 
Hon, Board of Ordnance, most liberal facilitis for examination of man; 
‘nro applianees of warfare, which have been exhibited at our Annual re 
Tondo Meetings . 

Ti must not bo supposed that the work for which we aro now indebted to 
‘Mi. Howitt comprises only meagre enumeration, available only for the 
information of the casual visitor of the Armoury. It'will be found fo convey 
ruch valnablo information ; conclusions and facts critically sought out 5 
tho history as wall ns the uses or construction of every object has boon 
investigated with eateful researeb, and in certain instances, for examplo in 
the account of English eannon, we find an able summary of somo obscure 
rd very intoresting subjects of investigation. 
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EMBLEMS OF SAINTS: by which they are distinguished in Works of Art, In 
‘Two Parts, By F. O, Huszwuzra, DD, V.G, Provost of Northumpton, 
Second Baition, much extaaded and improved. London; Longumin & Co, 
1860, 13mo, 





‘Tex years have elapsed since tho appearance ef the first edition of tho 
‘Manual, to which we would invite attention in its amplified and greatly 
improved form. Such a volumo of reforence, to whiclt those engaged in 
tho invostigation of the History of Art, ot in the various purguits of 
Aroliwology and Beclesiology, must contintally have veoourse with pleasure 
‘and instruction, eannot fail t0 be weleomed among numerous publications 
‘of recent times, which have contributed to give precision to the labours of 
the antiquary and to facilitate his inquires 

‘Tho object of this uscful ltto volume is sufliciontly sot forth by its title; 
of the soliome of arrangement, and of the additions now introduood by the 
Joarned author, a brief notice may not bo uoaeeoptable, ‘That tho student 
of art or the traveller may cousult this compilation with the greatest advan 
‘ago, it has boen divided into two distinct soctions. "In the fist, under the 
name of the Saint, with the ago in which he lived, the emblom or various 
‘ombloms aro given, with which ho is represented in painting, soulpture, or 
gograving. Mo each emblem are goerally appended roferencen to xampln 
in works of art, or to tho authority upon which it has been appropriated, 
Numerous interesting. vostiges of act will here bo found cited, thovw. more 
‘specially existing in tho onstorn district of our own country, for instance, 
on the rely painted roedanvans, painted gla, selparen on fons, dg 
of which s0 remarkable a series may still Le found in tho churebes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. With theso, however, more especially interesting to 
oursclves, many examples will ‘bo found, colleoted from troasures. of 
medieval art on the continent, ond from’ the productions of tho great 
‘mastors of tho Italian and other school 

In the second part we find the emblems, in alphabetical arrangement, 
with indications of the Saints whom they designate ; and in this, abviously 
th portion of the work which will bo most oxtonsively serviceable, examples 
are frequently introduced of various modes of representing Saints by 10- 
markable incidents in their legends, Lists of Patrons of Ars, ‘Trades, 
‘and Professions, and also of Patrons of Countries and Cities, are appended ; 
tho tourist or the antiquary will frequently have recourse ‘to those indica 
tions, which may often serve to throw light upon local history. In the 
edition before us, Dr, Husonbeth has alded a yory uscful Conspectue of 
calendars, the want of which has frequently beon felt. In this part of his 
Manual we find, in parallel columns with tho Roman calendar, the old Eng- 
lish ealendar of Sarum use, another of a later period, the Seottish, French, 
Spanish, German, and Groek ealendars. Lasily, he has supplied for the 
first time a short Armoury of Sacred Horaldry,” the bearings assigned, 
chiefly in the fifteenth century, to certain holy personages, and which, 
Doing occasionally found accompanying their representations in works of 
art, may serve for their identifoation, Wo are not aware that any similar 
list, or indeed any notiee of such appropriation of heraldie bearings to 
certain Saints, had previously beon published either in our own country or 
on the continent, 
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Ibis searesly necessary to remind our readers how much has been done 
in recent tines to illustrate innumerable Hagiotypio eonventionalities by 
‘hich not many years ngo tho student of art was continually perplexed. 
Tho explanation of traditions, so familiar to the maesiri of the fifteenth or 
‘the ssteenth century, was essential to the intelligent appreciation of their 
reductions, and indood to the appreciation of medieval design in general, 
i ble rule of Yoouographie proprieties has been 
reoogaised, as amnong artita of tho Byzantine School, such as appears in 
the remarkable Treatise of Denys the Monk of Fourna, discovered by 
iron on Mount Athos, in his Joureey with Paul Durand in 1839.% ‘The 
earned Molanus, in his troatise “do Historia 88, Tmaginum ot Piotura- 
rum,” eollested in tho last eontury many valuable notices explanstory of 
productions of Middlo Ago art in Turope ; his labours aro well known to 
Photo who havo devoted attention to tho subject, ‘The more recent 
pulllcations in out owa eountry by the lamented Mrs. Jameson will always 
Fo consulted with satisfaction } and we may here recommend to, the notice 
of out. readars tho. Ditionnsiro Zeonographiqu '", by  Guéacbanlty 
part of the. great collection of French manuals published by tho Abbé 
Wigno, in which a Jtépertoire of attributes of Saints will bo found, alpha- 
Doticaliy arranged, and analogous to the second division of the interesting, 
yolume by Dr. Husonbeth.t In Germany lists of attributes havo been 
von, in. the usoful Manual entitled * Ohristliche Kuustaymbolik und 
iconographie,” Franefort, 1899; in“ Dio Attribute der Heiligen,”” 
Hanover, 1843 ; and in “Die Heiligenbilder,” &o., by Dr. Hoinvich Alt, 
Berlin, 1845, A brief enumeration of a similar nature may be found in 
tho Treatise by the Abbé Cronnier, first put forth by M, do Caumont, in 
his Bullotin Monumental,” and published separately in 1848, ‘Tho studont 
of Modiaval Art will, however, in vain seck any moro comprehensive and 
fccurately delailed companion at homo or abroad than tho valuable manual 
for which we are indebted to tho Very Rey, Provost of Northampton, 



























































Archaeological Entelligence. 


‘Tre Annual Mooting of the Kent Archaological Society will bo held 

at Dovor, on August I and 2, All porsons who may desire to co-operate 

with the Society should address the Htov. Lambert 1. Larking, Ton. Soe, 

Ryarsh Rectory, Maidstone. The Society has accepted an invitation to 
Archaeological Congress at Dunkerque, and arrangements will be made 

ist that pace on Angst 16. 

10 Annual Mecting of the Sussox Archwologioal Soci 

fxn for Angst at Heir Seale ia eae ava ane 
ho Annual Mecting of the Cambrian Archmological Society will tak 

lave af Bangor, about the middle ef August, ‘ 
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THE ETHNOLOGY OF CHESHIRE, TRACED CHIEFLY IN THE 
‘LOCAL NAMES,! 


‘Br THR REV, JOHN EARLE, XA. late Angle Sina Prfemeria th Uatvenity of Oxfont 


Anoaoroay seems to aim at enlarging and improvi 
our historical acquirements by tho disoovery of new facts 
and the illustration of old. Her province may be said to 
comprehend all the extant traces and vestiges of the works 
of past generations of men. Many portions of this fick 
have been minutely examinod and described, but there is 
still, at least, one region lying in considerable obscurity. 
There are in Local Names many sources of information 
which have not yet been drawn forth into the light—many 
hints as to the race which originally assigned tho name, or 
of the people which supervened and modified that name, 
or of the tenure of the soil, or of the course of occupation, 
where lio older and where are the later settlements—these, 
and many other particulars, quite germane to the pursuit 
of the archwologist, may be gathered from attention to Local 
Names. 

‘Men have left their impress upon many kinds of material 
—upon stone, metal, bone, glass—they have expressed 
their ideas in many mechanical forms of pottery, of buildings, 
of encampments. All these aro more or less intelligible, in 

roportion as we have a text to interpret them. We soon 
eam all that ean be learnt ffom a Boman fibula, and we 
are soon lost in fruitless dreams-if we seek to penetrate into 
the idea represented by a Druidic stone-circle, These things 

Semmes toe Sein of Antigaing ot the Anna Mating tthe 
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fare speechless—and as such are incapable of adding any- 
thing to our knowledge of history, however tempting to 
the imagination as a region fit to be occupied by speculation. 

“But an ancient fragment of speech is, ab once, an 
arcbroological relic, and an accompanying text. Tt tells its 
own tale, at least in the cases where wo have tho ky to 
its translation, It may long remain unknown, like the 
Rosetta stone, but there it is, awaiting the interpreter. 
Usher told Evelyn that the most fruitful of all studies would 
ultimately prove to be the study of language. Without 
taking this remark too rigidly, we can easily see that tho 
raise of philology has been continually on the increase sinco 
Gaher’s day, though it was only lately that it began to yield 
any historical fruits. 

"Phe old antiquarians? felt that a store of history lay 
couched in names, as is plainly seen by the painful attempts 
they made to extract it, Their aim was good, but their 
artillery weak, ‘The progress of philology has improved the 
means at our command, and invites us to renew the attempt 
with better hopes of success. Only it must not be sup- 
posed, that the principles of philology may be mastered and 
applied forthwith, without the probation of an apprentice- 
ship. Skill is always requisite for the safe application of 
scientific principles, and skill can be gained only by practice. 
Tf our own day has soon an un Roedented stance in 
philology, it has not yet witnessed the final extinction of 
wild and crude etymological speculations. 

‘When tho duly trained philological eye traverses the map 
of any district, it can read at a glance the traces thereon 
loft, and assign cach name to the race which gavo it birth, 
Tho thomo of this paper is to apply this process to the county 
of Cheshire, 

It will be perceived, that we are not entering upon a 
philological, but on an antiquarian inquiry. We seck the 
marks of ancient races, in the spirit of archwology, for the 
benefit of ethnology and history. But, as archaology is the 
handmaid of history ; so is philology—in one of her functions 
—the handmaid of ‘archwology. With the apparatus pros 
vided by philology, we set out on our antiquarian pursuit. 
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And, first of all, let us notice the traces of the Romans, 
Not that these came first in the order of time: some of the 
British names are certainly older, and Probably many are 0, 
But it is by the Roman occupation that British history 
receives its earliest light; moreover, the Roman period is 
definite, and well marked on the table of time, while the 
British is less so. The British is like a vague external 
element, which forthwith fills the space that other bodics 
have left. ‘They advance, and it retives ; they impart im- 
pressions, it receives them. A man must be an adherent of 
the laws of Molmetius, to begin any section of British histor 
with the ancient Britons. The first page of our record is 
for ever occupied by the Romans. If any prior facts are 
visible, it is by Roman history that they are brought to light. 

Of Roman traces on the map of Cheshire may be quoted 
the following ; which, though they have little of the Latin 
element in their composition, are yet monuments of the 
Roman occupation of the district. 

“Stamford Bridge,” near Tarvin, “Stretton,” “Walton,” 
are all vestiges of a line of Roman road. There is the stone- 
paved ford of the river ; the town on the old via strata, or 
street; and, thirdly, the town by the wall or embankment. 

But the leading Roman feature is its capital city, and the 
names whereby that city las been designated at different 
times and by different peoples. In our own day it is Crmsren, 
a softened modern form of the Saxon Czasruk, as this again 
was an alteration from the Latin Casrrum. And not the 
Saxons only, but the Cambrians also have taken this as the 
basis of their name for this city. The Welsh at the present 
day call it Cann-Lyox-an-Dwr-Dwy (Castrum Legionum 
ad Devam), or, car’ éoxi, Caxr (i.e. Castrum) ; and so, 
doubtless, did the Cambrians of “Cumber-land,” once a 
larger designation than it is at present. 

fpon the Saxon-Latin name of Cuusten, one or two 
variations have been played. It was sometimes known as 
Lraa-Craster, which is, like the Welsh Cazr-Lzon, the 
same as Castaum Lecioxum. This name of Luaa-Ceasrer 
has been sometimes confounded with the Saxon name of 
Leicester (Ligora-Censter). Another variation, given by 
Camden,? but I know not whether it ever had circulation, is 


2 Detaoni p ASD i. 1407. Majoron nowt Lageaceter dicen, eastsia 
Iago te contietius Wes Okter a cocaentallsia* 
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‘West Onreren, He supposes the name originated “from its 
western situation”=the Chester or stronghold én the west. 
But if as I think, the cause of this name be traceable in a 
passage of the Saxon Chronicles, a different account must 
‘be given of its meaning, 

Tn the Parker MS., at the close of the Annal 894, we 
read that the Norsk invaders “ marched day and night, till 
they reached a waste fortress in Wirrall, called Legaceaster. 
‘The Saxon army could not overtake them, before they were 
within and had possession of the fortress.” The words 
answering to the Italics are, “on anre westre censtre”— 
and this must be the source of the name West-Onnermr. 
We gather from it an historical particular in the history of 
Chester, that this city was for a time (comparatively or 
entirely) deserted. Not morely docs the above opithet imply 
this, but the whole current of tho narrative agrees with it. 
The enemy experienced no check on arriving at this anciont 
Roman fortress; they were not kept at bay even time 
enough for the Saxons to come up, who were ia hot pursuit 
at their heels ; they are no sooner on the spot than they 
are within, and sustain a siege from the Saxons. 

But, though these names of Chester, Lega-Ceaster, Wost- 
Chester, Caer-Leon, seem to rest upon Latin antecedents in 
the form of Castrum Legionum, or Civitas Legionum ; yet 
it does not appear that the place was ever known to the 
Romans themselves by this name. ‘Those names are, in fact, 
but Latin renderings of the British and Saxon forms. It is 
‘true, the Saxon Ozasrer had been derived from Casrrum or 
Casta, but not from either of these words as the name of 
this city or that, but in its general character. This is so 
‘well known, that it would be idle to cite the long list of 
English cities which end in -caster, or -coster, or -ceter, or 
-chester. It is no truer of Chester than of many others, 
ua + Costria de ens 
For many other places are called “Chester,” only they 
happen to have besides a distinguishing prefix. Winchester, 
for example, is found actually spoken of as “ Chester,” in the 
tenth century, in the following passage :— 

964. Her drefile Endgar eyng ¥a preostas on Oxastrn “of 
Ealdan mynstre and of Niwan mynstre. .. . . 

fe. 964, This year King Edgar expelled ‘the (secular) 





nomen quasi Castria sumpst.” 
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priests at [Win]Chester out of the Old Minster and out 
of the New Minster. 

‘This quotation is from a southern Chronicle, and in the 
eyes of Southrons, at that date, Winchester was the rar’ &oxip 
“Chester.” If however, we tum to a northern historian, 
we find the city of York rejoicing in the same unqualified 
appellation. 

685. Syssan fong Johannes to Castre biscop dome, forsan 
Bosa biscop wis forSfaren, Sa wies Wilford his preost systan 
gehalgod Ceastre to biscope .. . . . iz, 685. Then John 
succeeded to the Bishopric of Chester (ie. York), because 
Bishop Bosa was dead, &. 

There are moreover scattered over the kingdom many 
instances of the name of Caistor, Castor, &c., of places more 
or less obscure, but whose name is etymologically identical 
with that of the city of Cusrer. In short, this namo is of 
Roman metal, but of Saxon coinage and of Saxon assign- 
ment. And it is observable that so ancient a city should 
hayg got a new name in times so comparatively recent. 
‘This phenomenon agrees well with the circumstance that it 
spears to have lain waste for a long space after the 

‘oman evacuation.t Its name and former celebrity had 
alike expired from living tradition, and the place was dosig- 
nated only by its present character, “a fortross” (Coaster), 
or, “n deserted fortress” (West-Chester), or, “a military 
fortress” (Legaceastor), of which the Castrum and Civitas 
Legionum was a mediwval Latin translation. The true old 
Roman name had been Diva (Antoninus), and Covonta 
Divana (on a coin of Septimius Geta), and it was while 
‘these names wore buried in forgetfulness, after the Roman 
evacuation, and during the presumed desertion of Diva, 
that the modern name took its rise. 

I am informed by Mr. Albert Way that there is in 
Chester a “Pepper Street.” This odd name, which is of 
rather frequent occurrence, has not, as far as I know, 
ever been conclusively explained, but yet it is attended 
with a suspicion of Roman neighbourhood. Such a notion 
may be correct and yet not militate against what has 











« Unless it should appear more pro- clit nonnsllie, a Danis paganis ante oo 
Table that ite desolation was due to the  sninaedirate et wque add tempus nan 
‘early Danish {soursione Apropor of "Bat tie low of the old name 





Carlisle, we read in Florence, a.m. 1003: seems to me decisive for the view taken, 
‘Hoe enim civites, utilis in partibus in the text, 
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jpeon advanced concerning the desert interval of Chester. 
Many names are due to Roman vestiges, which yet sprang 
up after a long break in the thread of Roman tradition. 

‘There is a * Pepper Street” near Stretton, which sounds 
like a Roman connection. Yet it is not upon the line of 
Roman road, or otherwise apparently connected with Roman 
antiquities, Others occur near Tatton Park, near Lymm, and 
near Macclesfield. 

Passing from the Roman to the Barbarian vestiges which 
meet the eye, we find the following list’ of very obvious 
British examples :— 

‘Dau; this river-name appears twice in Scotland, viz., in 
‘Aberdeenshire and Kircudbrightshire. ‘This is enough to fix 
its Oeltic nature. It was Latinised “ Deva,” and is called in 
modern Welsh, “Dwfr-Dwy,” i.e., the water of Deva, 

‘Dax (=Daven), another British river-name, whose earlier 
form is preserved in the names of places on its banks, Daven- 
port and Davenham, It also recurs in Scotland, in the river 
“Devon” in Perthshire. Possibly the similarity between it 
and the county-name “Devon” is more than accidental. 
f Dumnonia was originally in British “ Dyf-nant”— deep- 
‘ravine, deop-glen'd, the compound would suit the county and 
the river with equal appropriateness, 

‘Wayver, a third river-name, explained by Wilbraham, as 
“ Gwy-fawr,” = large-siream, This “Gwy” is the name 
which we call “Wyo” in South-Wales ; and “Wey” in 
Hampshire and Dorsetshire, upon which are situated Wey- 
bridge, and Wey-mouth, 

mmraL, (AS, Wir-heal), The first part only of this 
name is British, the second is Saxon, being the same word as 
the “hoel” of the foot, cale, ‘The name means “ Wir- 
promontory or -peninsula.” The first syllable remains 
‘untranslated, but is doubtless Oeltic, as are so mam 
obscure first elements of names whose termination is well 
understood ; ¢,g-—Salis-bury, Ciren-cester, Glou-cester, Wor 
~cester, Win-chester, Lich-field, Lin-coln, Man-chester, &c. 

Waxzassy, Liscarn, Poor, all three in Wirrall. Wallasey 
Jooks much like “the lake of the Welsh or British.” Liscard 
and Poole, whatever their derivation, are well known as 
familiar sounds in connection with British localities ; ¢. g. 
Liskeard in Cornwall, while the name of Poole occurs in 
Wilts, Dorset, Devon, and Scotland. Probably it is the 
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Welsh “ Pwil,” whence we have borrowed our common word 
“pool ”—astanding water. Compare, in Wales, Pont-y-Pwil, 
Pwllheli: “The Pill,” a deep part of the Avon’ below 
Bristol, and Pilton in Somersetshire. 

Ince is in Domesday “Inise.” It is identical with the 
Welsh “Ynys,” and means “an Island.” The situation of 
Ince will at once be seen to justify this. In Scotch names 
this word has taken the orthography “ Inch,” eg., “Inch 
Keith,” ie., “ Keith Island.” 

Travrono is spelt in Domesday “Trevor.” It may 
possibly be Tref-fordd ; in the senso of Town-road, highway 
to the town; but it is much to be doubted whether the usage 
of tho British dialect would bear out this compound, 

Nanrwion. Here we seem plainly to have a British first 
syllable in * Nant ”—a valley, a glen. But the socond part 
passes so universally for a Saxon word, and I have so little 
to say to the contrary, however strongly I may suspect that 
the word is all British, that it seems more lar to 
defer speaking of “wich” till we come to the Teutonic 
element. 

Havrox. Here wo have probably a hybrid, made up of 
the British Halen—salt, and the Saxon ton, a town or village. 
We know that there was a salt-work here, by the presence 
of the magic “ Wich ” in the Domesday account of Huerunn 
which wo identify with this place. “In Wich i. dom’ wasta.” 
The old form “Heletune” seems more remote from the 
required orthography than the present form Halton, But 
as the ‘neighbourhood of the other places in the Hundred of 
‘Tunondune points to Halton as the representative of Heletune, 
the orthography need hardly stop our conclusions. It must 
be recollected in dealing with the spelling in Domesday, that 
the Norman record bears throughout those marks of inaccu- 
racy which are always found where foreigners are spelling 
local names. 

‘Marg, though so familiar to our English ears, must be 
regarded asa British word, identical with their “mér”—= 
mare = the sea. We find, Delamere (olim Mara), Merton, 
Marbury, Hanmer, Bagmere Lake ; which by association 
carries us northwards to Westmorland and ‘Cumberland. 
But we also find— 


4 \ Nantyich—a very old town, full of house, built wih brisk nogyen."—Sir C.J. 
Nopiar lie in October 11,1588 
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Conparwire, in the South, 

Counansacn, near Great Badworth, 

Coupentand, near Forest Chapel, 
have the British ~mere, and the Englise -bach-land, attached 
to the gonitive plural Ounna— of the Qymry, the well- 
known native designation of the present Welsh. 

‘Watonmnnox (Watornroxz, Domesday), in the South 
East ; and 

“Winxestzy, preserve the Englise name for the Britons— 
“Walghor,” is “Walhra;” and “Wilkes,” is probably 
«Wealhes ;” being genitives plural and singular respec~ 
tively of Wealh = Welshman, foreigner. 

‘Tho Danish traces appear very circumscribed. We meet 
with none that are very obvious, except in the low and 
Martino hundred of “Wirall., And there. we find a. re- 
spoctable list: Whithy, Frankby, Kirby, Irby, Greasby, 
Ponnesby, Denhall. So it scoms as if the Danes were 
confined’ to this part, and never penetrated into the heart of 
Cheshire. Apparently, when the Lady thelflod in 914, 
fortified Radesbyrig. in Delamere, Forest and Rumeofa 
(Runcorn), in the following year, it was moro for socurity 
against the Strmeledwalas than’ against the Danes, or 
merely perhaps to secure the general peaco of the country. 
Radnor’ progres in fortifying Thelwol (Thelwall), and 
Mameceaster (Manchester), in 923, must bo considered as 
in continuation of Athelfled’s policy, whether it had a 
foreign or a domestic meaning. 

The paucity of Danish names is compensated by tho 
abundance of Anglian designations ; for such aro the early 
English names in Cheshire. They are not Saxon, but 
Anglian, ‘This county was part of the Anglian kingdom of 
Metis, ‘and first orne unter the Saxon dominion in the 
person of Hadweard mentioned above. 

‘A ready illustration of this offers itself in the presence of 
the word “low” in the sense of an eminence or rising 
ground. These aro discovered in all parts of Anglian- 
England, from North Berwick Law? off the Scotch coast, to 
‘Thurlow in Suffolk, or Winslow and Warlow (Bucks). 


1 coon cx Of een! Te Ml tee iv. Tad, 
cos suear~Pacin ist Nowe Lamy aad” Ral tae Ms 
Slt ane upon reg. agro wll ih tha Nort ila 
Iman LoGias hes iy betes Mosk Mle sun ht Nore Uta of 
Buick Sar, sole sled Srapeia 








| 
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But in this county of Cheshire they seem to be particularly 
at home. I have culled the following list from the Map :— 








Seven Lows. . in + Delamere Forest, 
Twemlow . fonear Ss} Sandy 
Swanloy " . ° ) 4, |). Middlewich, 
Oulton Lowe © ss + Wettonball, 
Sandlow. y+ + Chureh Holme, 
Drakelow 9. +) 1. + Davenham, 
‘Hankilow Audlem, 
Bandilow . 
Wiluslow Knutsford. 
Aloumlow Congleton, 
Matlow . » 

Btolw . 7 





‘This last is on the estuary of the Mersey, where John 
Lacy, Constable of Chester, founded a monastery in 1172, 
which was afterwards removed because of inundations to 
Whalley in Lancashire. ‘The Stanlow, or s¢ony-rise, proved 
too /ow in the modern acceptation of the word. For, odd 
as it may seem, this “low,” which meant an eminence in its 
substantial signification, is no other than the “low” which 
means the very opposite in its adjectival devolopment. At 
least I see no other account that can be given for our modern 
representative of “humilis.” This derivation is in strict 
analogy with the history of the modern adverb “down.” There 
is no question that this and the substantive a “down, high- 
common, are the same word. Going down-hill was expressed 
in classic Saxon by the proposition and substantive “of 
dune,” é. ¢, off the down. “Of dune,” became “adown,” 
and curtly, “down,” as now in use, 

But when we speak of tho formatives which are prevalent 
in the local names of Cheshire, there is one which has a 
claim to be dwelt upon moro than any other. It is the ter 
minative “ wick,” or “ wich.” 

Not indeed that this form is numerically the most con- 
spicnous. We cannot muster as many “wicks” as “lows.” 
But from the coincidence between this name and the chief 
salt-works, it has been brought into peculiar prominence ; 
and it has been ‘supposed that there was something in 
“wich” expressive as well as indicative of salt. Butno such 
a connection (radically) can be made out. This was observed 
Tong ago by Pennant. He says, in his “Tour from Chester 
to Loudon” p. 24,—*Notwithstanding the word (wych) 


VoL, XVI a 
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doos not appear to have anything to do with salt, yet it is 
always applied to places where salt is found ; as Droitwich, 
Nanbwioh,&e, and the houses in which itis made are ealled 
wych houses.” He also observes that Nantwich was for- 
merly called Wych. And this seems true, for Nantwich 
does not appear to be in Domesday. 

Of these forms, wo find Nantwich, Northwich, Middlewich, 
Dirtwich (obscure name on the south margin of the county) : 
and of wicks, there is Shotwick, a royal castle commanding 
the Frith; Smethwick, near Congleton; and Moor Kekewiek, 
in the north-west, 

‘This terminative is found so widely scattered, and in 
situations so various, that it is difficult to fix upon a sense to 
which they will all subscribe, ‘There is Sandwich, Dulwich, 
Harwich, Woolwich, Ipswich, Norwich ; and Warwick, Wick 
hain, Alnwick, Berwick, besides a host of obscure places. 
do not discover it in Germany, unless Braunsch-weig is an 
example, which we call Brunswick. But in Holland there 
‘aro instances, Kattwick, Bardwick ; and also in Denmark. 
Johnson's Gazetteer gives seven small places in France called 
“Vio,” and soveral Viog.” But it is in Sweden that they 
aro most frequent, and there they are considered to mark an 
inlot of water running up into 'a cove, And this is one of 
tho meanings given by Dufresne, whose explanations of this 
‘word it is interesting to notice, if only as a proof how he was 
puzzled to decide on its loading signification. 


nanis seiegreve = forostari 
ium Saxonibus siguifieare docet Rhenanus, vel 
vel denique Cuatetlenn, 






oa, ut vidotu, idem quod 


Such is Duftesne’s information, drawn plainly from conti- 
nental sources. It seems hard to roduce these widely 
diverse senses to ono common idea, but it would not be difli- 
cult to justify them from examples, There are still woods 
and copses in England known as “wicks ;” the sense 
“‘fluminis ostium” is perhaps the most adaptable to the 
Scandinavian “Wyk” and “Vik,” as also to some of our 
own, «9. Sandwich, ‘The “statio secura,” or, in English, 
“harbown” would be quite as well for the places ; but this is 
only a variation of the idea expressed in creek, inlet, luminis 
ostium. From this idea of “harbour, shelter, refuge, &e.,” 
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springs the sense of “Clastellum, camp, village, hamlot :” 
in which series of senses the word figures in Saxon litera 
ture, Passages are too numerous to be quoted. In mili- 
tary history, “they encamped,” is “wieodon;” and when 
they quit “the camp, it is “of wicum”=0 castris, In 
Wright’s Vocabularies, p, 94, the Latin “ Castellun” is thus 
Englished :—* wie vel (utel-port,” é. e. Castellum means a 

« “wick,” or a little town (fortified), Now the “wie,” or 
“lutel-port” was a group of houses fonced round with a 
slight attempt at Roman camp-work, a, e, with a ditch and 
mound stockaded a-top. 

It is ee that the idea of a fenced or fortified place, a 
place of security, is the provalent idea of “wie” i Saxon 
iterature. Now wo have textual proof that the salt-works in 
Cheshire generally wore fenced places of this kind, and had 
an internal law of their own. In Domesday, under War. 
mundestrov Hundred, there is the following explicit note :— 

“Omnes ist saline et communes et dominicw cinge- 
bantur ex und parto quodam flumine et quodam fossato ex 
ali parte, Qui infra hane motam forisfecissot, poterat emen- 
dare per ii. solidos aut por xxx. bulliones salis, Excepto 
homicidio vel furto de quo ad mortem judicabatur latro,” 

Hero seems to be the solution of the Cheshire “ wichs.” 
The saltworks wore all of them fenced and secured like a 
“wie” of those days, and within them dwelt the salt-maling 
community, with customs and privileges of their own as to 
fineable offences, but amenable to the law of the land as 
concerned capital crimes. We cannot wonder that a dis- 
tinction so practical should have tended to swell the signi- 
ficance of the word “wie,” and to ensure its porpotuity. 
Durably as this word is stamped on the map of north-western 
Europe, and wide as its vogue must ones havo beon, it is 
no longer current, After tho Conquest its military sense 
was forgotten, and it retained only the sense of * residence.” 
Tn Layamon (about a. p, 1200) wikion, to dwell, abido; and 
wiekeninge, or wickinge, a dwelling: whoreas wician had 
meant to encamp ;” wician, wicode, gewicod. This seems 
ike a faint and expiring use of the word, and so it proved to 
be. And it may seem astonishing that the word is found 
in the Gothic Gospels in a sense very near to this seemingly 
late and degenerate use. It translates xdyn. Of. Diefenbach 
y. Veihs. But this interesting word will not be appreciated 
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unless a high antiquity and an immense area be attributed 
toit. It is the Oreck duos, Latin views, on the one hand ; 
and the Celtic, guoie (Gaelic, fick), on the other : and there 
is no appearanca of priority on either side. It has doubtless 
gone through its ramifications in many different scenes, and 
it would be fatile to attempt a serial connection of all its 
extant meanings. 

It is generally assumed that theso terminations “wick,” 
“wych,” &o, ate Saxon, They may be so ; but there is no 
‘impossibility in their being British, and Nantwich (as above 
hinted) may possibly be a perfect pieco of British. In 
Florence of Worcester, Anno 635, we read of Dorchester as 
“civitatem Dorcice,” which may be a compound of Dir and 
goic, of which the corresponding Saxon is Ea-ton. 

But we now pass to another great source of information 
concerning local names, Domesday Book. Through the little 
Imowledge which the surveyors had of the English language, 
these names are now involved in greater obscurity than they 
would have been if they had been taken down correctly. 

In Domesday this county is divided. into the following 


twelve hundreds : 
‘Partially identifiable with the present 








Amscnos. ¢ 

‘Boommuay B. half of Hundred of Bucklow. 

Cxsran 2 Chester. 

Dovestax ‘Hundred of Broxton. 

Exestar. ‘ ? 

Hosta Parts of the Hundreds of Macclesfield and 
Northwich. 

Mmpesrete. . . . . Hundred of Northwich, 

Ruseposs. ".. ".. 8 half of Eddishury Hundred, 

Rouay. .. ...N, half of Eddisbury Hundred. 

Toxmspuxe . |... . W. half of Bueklow Hundred. 

‘Wanuoxpesmoy .” "| Hundred of Wirrall, 

Wuavestox . . "... . Hundred of Nantwich. 


The places mentioned within each of these Hundreds 
may perhaps be for the most part recognisable by persons 
familiar with the localities, but there are many which are 
not easy for a stranger to identify through mero referenco to 
tho modern map. Enough, however, may be made out to 
throw some light on the formation of the old Hundreds. 
Sinco that time the Hundreds have been geographically 
recast, and the old local agglomerations have been oblite~ 
rated. Were theso agglomerations originally spontaneous, 


[Ee 
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or wore they parts of a systematic division? “Even if the 
latter could be supposed, the division must have been made 
in such a manner as to be liable to alterations. ‘The irregu- 
larity of their form scoms to testify to this. The assertion 
of Ingulph and Malmesbury that Alfred instituted the Hun- 
dreds, might possibly be brought to a test by a closer exami- 
nation of Domesday. 

The following lists of namos occuring in Domesday Book 
under the several Hundreds, will enable the local enquirer to 
determine for himself how far the above observation is of 
any significance. | Supposed identifications stand in a separate 
column opposite the Domesday form of the name, Here and 
there an extract which seemed to contain matter of note has 
been inserted in the lists, 





The Hundred of Asrsozos (unidentified) : 


























Wepre. Castretone, 
Leche . . . ? Leek, in Stafford- | Sutone. 

| Roelend. 
Taordine, 
Radintone. Ibi T.R. E. jacobat Englefield 
Brochetune. Modo hsbent in dominio j castallt 
Difenitons, quod Raelent voeatur 
Latbroe. ie fer, ubicenque in hoe Mane 
Bach et § Aquaodo Clit: 
Coleslt. ct $ ville: que Yoontut Bron. Ad 
Merleatone, hoe Maneriam Roelent, jacont hae 
Claventone, Bereusiche ; Dissaren, ‘Bodugan, 
Edvitone. Chien, Mainooal 
Dodestame. 
Estone. Biscopestrev. 

The Hundred of Bocrruay (Bucklow Hundred) :— 
Wareburgstane. Warburton, Motburlege . . Mobberley. 
Mutintane, Lege... 

Crnetesford. . Knutsford. Winindishem | Wincham. 
Stabelei. . : Tabley(?Stablach), 

Pome.” .” | Peover. Thi ona aora slow ot aire accii 
Tatyne =. .. Tatton Park, tris, et una domus in Wi 
Doneham. bordarius. Valebat X. solidos. 
Bogedone. . . Bowdon, Waste fit et sie invent, 

Mera . . .. Mere. 

Rodestorne. Hale. . . . Hale, 

Weareford «Warford, Ascala, 

Cepmundewiche. Lime... . Lymm, 
Senclestyne, Norwordin . 

Alretune . . Ollerton, ‘Sundreland, 
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‘The Hundred of Costas (? Chester) — 


Nowentme . . . 7 Newton, 
Leo. ss + 2 Over Leigh Hall. 
Berge... + Handbridge, 


Tho Hundred of Dupzsrax (? Doddleston, on the verge of 
the Hundred.) 





Ferentone . . Farndon. Lavorehedone . Larkton, 
Terre, Dochintone, 
Cavelea. Celelea. 
Hunditone. Brosse. 
Boostone . . ? Broxton Hall. | Ovreton 
Btone. Cantitone. 
Lai... .. Lea Hall. Socheliche . . Shocklach. 
Cotintone ° .” - Coddington. ‘Tusigeham. 
Rasitone. Bichelei. . . Bickley. 
Opetone. Bicrotone. 
Bodvrde. Burwardeslei . Burdwardsley. 
Alretone. 
Ore. 
Estham, ‘Tatenale . . . Tattenhall. 
Beddesfeld. Colburn.” : Golbourn Bridge. 
Burwardestono. Clvtone .. . Clutton. 
Hurdingberie. Galdeoote’ .” . Caldecote. 
‘Depenbech. 

+ + Tilston. TR. B. fuit waste, tomen redde- 

Christleton. ‘hat is solidos ; modo xy. solidos. 





‘Torentune (Gislebertus de Venables | Pulford . . , Pulford. 








‘tenet de Hugone comite). Ferentono, 
Belestme . « Becleston, Stapleford. 
‘Alburgham. Wavretone . . Waverton. 
Calmundelai , Cholmondley Hall, | tone . . . Enton, 
Eghe. Hanl . + Handley. 
Hentone. Golborne. 





‘The Hundred of Exestan or Exran (unidentified) : 








Eitune, Osbearn habet molinum annonam 
Odes, sue curi@ molentem. . . De hae 
Pulford, torr hujus Manerii jacuit i, hide 
Alentyne. 'T. RB. inecelosié. 8. Cedde : di- 











Bite. nudinin' Cheep et 
Sue Radenoore. Hoe tstatar en 

ope. ted nose quouolo eelesiaper- 
Erpestoch. diderit. : aaa 
Graton 
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The Hundred of Hantesran :— 











Edvlvintune, Aldredelie . . Nethet Alderley, 
Goresrrde . . Gawsworth, ‘Ardley Hall. 
Merrtyne ‘Marton, Boselega . . . Bosley. 
Hyngrowonitvas, Meretoue (Wasta fuit semper i, 
Geleford .. . Chelford. ereuuich). 

Hameteberic. Gerdingham, 

Copestor. . . ? Capesthorn, ‘Svmreford . . Sumerford. 
Hofchel . ". ! ? Winele. Bramale. ". / Bramhall. 
‘Tengestuisic, Nordberie. 

Holisvrde, Botologe. 

Warnet. Codie, 

Croeneche . . Cranage. Motre. 

Bretberie. 


The Hundred of Mupasryic (Middlewich) :-— 














Blegaier, Cinbretne. 
Sanbeo. . . Sandbach. Denoport . . Davenport Hall. 
Give, Wierne. 

Sutone. . . Sutton. Nevtone, 

Wibaldelai .”  Winboldsley. | Grose. 

Wevre . .. Wever Hall. Hoiloch . . . Wheelock. 
Acalvestune, Tadetme. 

Survelee. Log 

Wes, Role. . .. ¢ Red Hall 
oleae 3 ds Monlbiny In codem Mildestviec Ha. ert 
Fanotane, seca Wh quolvotur Nova 
bersoced et erat ad firmam pro vil, libri 
Batstoch.” . . Bostock, om Toges et consetidins erat 









que erant in aliia Wichis ; ot 








Eteshate, Mia ikl bot 
Macevsslo . . Church Minshun, | TOE e# comes petiobantur red 
Beet ae Omnes tsini qui in isto Wich 
Syestane | aoc stats oe soit es 
Lovivme . . . Leighton. non dabaut in dio venerisbulliouse 
con ee Then follows the ll pid by 
Brvge. those who feteht salt. 

Cogeltone . . ? Congleton, Wein | Ofoter 
Nevbold. ‘Curras cum ij-bobus, fj. denazios ij.denar, 
Brotono. rammd bs "sino 





Homo masons into hundredo si erro, duesbat sal ad vondendum par 
eundem comitstum, de unoquoque earro dabat i. denarium, quotquot vicibus 
fneraret eu, S! equ0 porabal sal ad vendendum, ad fextum Sarat 
bat i. denatium. Castora omnia in his Wichis sunt similia, 
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The Hundred of Risuronn or Risepon (? Rushton 











Pichetone, 

«+ Barton, Wintletone 
Redeclive, Boro. 

Bringeballe. ‘Warhelle . . Wardle. 
Buistane «. . Beeston Camp.) | Ovele, 

2 LP Bunbury. Torpelei_. - . ‘Tarporley. 
Tevretone, ‘Watenhale . . Wettenbill, 
Spuretone . . ? Spurstow. Clotone .. » Clotton. 
Povretone, Alltetone..” - # Oulton, 
Estone, 


‘The Hundred of Roznay (? Ruloe near Waverham) :— 





Inigo.» + + Ineo. Doneham . . Dunham. 
Midestune. Bltone. 
Wivreham . . Waverham. Troford . . . Trafford. 


Menlio . . . Manley. 











In Wich fuerunt vij. saline hei 
Manetio pertinentes. Una. ox his = + Frodsham, 
‘modo reddit sal auie: alie sunt 
waste, De alio Hundredo j, virgs 
terre Entrebus dicta huie Manecio + (Beaisbury.] 
pertinet ot wasts est. Herford .”. . Hartford. 
Wenitone. 
Kenardeslic, Chingeslio . . Kingsley. 
‘The Hundred of TyNuNDv™) 
Clistune, Lege. 
Gira n Estos... Aston. 
Ibi i, virga terre ot 4 geliat. | Bodownde . . Budworth, 








‘Terra eat, earuce. Waste fuit et | Went”, “_ * Whitley. 


‘est. Silua bi i, Iouua long. et } lat. 
ee a elites Cocheshalle." ! Cogs Hall. 
Epletne . - . Appleton. 





Sibroo. Gropenhale .. . Groppenlall. 
Heletyae «Halton. Bertintune '. . Bartington. 
In Wieh i, domas wasta, ‘Unus serviens comitistonet unata 


terram in hoe Hundredo Tenendune. 





‘Westone... Weston. 

Neneaa, os ou Naetons ‘Hee terra nunguam fuit hidata. Ibi 

Bnelelei. hhabet i, carueatam cum i, boratio. 
Valet ili, solidos. 





Dyntrne. . . ? Dutton. 
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The Hundred of Waxmunpestrov :— 


Wimeber 

Grer ss. Growe, 

Pontone. 

Calrinton. 

Actone. . . Acton. 

Brtone. 

Wilarestone. 

Warencberie , Wrenbury. 

Garlatane. 4 

Merberie’» . . Marbory. 

Norberio, i 

Wiresrlle .  Wirswall, 

Westone, 

Stale 

Wistoiesiane. 

Brumhala'. . Bromball 

Tereth 

Cerlers. 

Bolelei . . . Baddiley. 

Stanley." ." |? Stoneley Groen, 
near Acton, 

Copetale . . . Coppental 

Estone | Aston. 


Ghetmundestone Cholmondeston, 
Potitone. 


Waleretune . . Walghorton. 
Santune, 
Burtauo, 


Tbi Silaua ¥ lemuam long. et tan 
tundem lat.etij haiw et aira Aceipi- 
tris. Valobat x. slides, 


Haretone. 
Wistanesinne 
Borchesford, 
Bordeltune. 
Worblestane, 
Bertemelov . 
Bssotune. 
Wirelosde, 
Titesle. 
Blachenhale . Blakenball. 

Toi Hain ot aira Accpitris. 

TRE erat in Wanvoxoaxsror 
B® unum Wich, in quo erat pu 
tous ad sol faciendum, et ibi erant 
viij saline inter regem ot comitem 
Edwuinam 

Ommes iste saline ct communes 
et dominiew, &e. (as above, p. 103). 








+ Wistaston, 


+ Barthomley. 





The Hundred of Wravsron (Willaston) :— 





Wivertene . . Wervin, 
Crostone, 

Wisdelea, 

Sudtone . . . The Suttons, 
Salbar 

Sotoviche . . Shotwick, 
Nestone . ”. . Neston, 
Rabio .” .” | Raby. 
Trosford. 

Traford. 

EBdolave. 

Maclesfold . . Maoclesicld. 
Optone . «| Upton, 
Slane!” | Sey. 
Entrebus. 

Buteloge'. . . Betley. 
Molintone’ .” ; Mollington, 
Lestoné. 

Bornestone, 

Biachehol. 

Pontone. 

Gravesberie, 

Stortone. ". . Storeton. 


Vol. xVIE. 








» Gayton. 
Eswelle . ". : Haswell 
Tursianctone’ . ‘Thurstaston, 
Oniders . . . ? Oaldey. 
Mols .”.) Meola. 
Walea. ". . : 2 Wallasey. 
Harogeore .” | Hargraves 
Hooton. ". + Hooton. 
Cocheshalio.” ‘ Goghull, near 
Wervin. 


Levetesham . . ? Ledsham. 
Prostune. 


Wivroveno . . ( = Wiverrene 


abore.) 
Pol. . .. Poole. 
Salhalo. 
Landeshone. . Landioan. 
‘Tigrelle . .  % Thingwall 
Chenoterie, 
Capeles. 
Sumreford, 
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Whatever may be determined as to the local grouping of 
these places, there can be no doubt about the race that 
generated them. On their geographical relations the inves~ 
figator may find himself bafiled, especially if his only guide 
be the modern map ; but on the philological question there 
ig hardly room for error. They are emphatically Anglo- 
Saxon, A. more precise enquiry would probably bring out 
the result that they are Anglian and not Saxon, but those 
are minutim, into which we do not enter. What strikes the 
eye is, the utter absence of Danish forms, and tho deep 
chscurity which overlays the British elements that may be 
there. ‘The terminations aro, with scarcely an exception, 
unequivocally Anglo-Saxon. ‘They are the well-known,— 





cberie . .. , -bury = feneod- + grove,’ sometimes 
‘ work. fe « quarry.” 
dame... -boura = brook | -halaor-bal 

Ae Shateusy | vorcbalsor “ioral — cok 
toto... « ah cottage. ‘ile. = . 
‘delio. 1. -dell (¢.g. Aldrede- | -hatn . 


lig == Alder- | land”. ”. 
dell, wow cor- | -lave or lev . 
ruptlyAlderley.) | -lega or -lege, 









cos ee, coy me iland, orlei . «clea, 
fold So 5. field (ie. umen- | ats oe 
closed). “tone or -tine « 
ford...» German, -furt, eg. | -torme 
Esfi cde: 
grave... -grave;=sometimes | -wiche 


And if the forefront of the name bears the unmistakeable 
Anglo-Saxon stamp, the stock or basement (with which the 
name beging), is generally of tho mame extzastion 

This member is usually formed, either of — 

1. An Anglo-Saxon’ proper name (masculine) in the 
genitive case, as in “ Wilaveston,” which would be in correct 
book-Saxon, “ Wiglafes-tun,” ie., the town of Wiglaf, 

“ Warmundes-trov” is the tree of Warmund, 

Wistanes-tune is the town of Wistan, ie., Wigstan, 

Aculfes-tune is the town of Aculf, probably Ecgwulf. 

‘Winundisham is the home of Wigmund. 

Burwardes-lei is the lea of Burgweard. 

Tha say be cunt one of tho oar Auon, Daal Maral, Hou 
Per dntehaly Wettoladh; Bidesbal: faterkal Tassel See erase, 


Sly rouSandhahy Coppell Gop. Beastly mason 
enhall Cogaball Byomiel, Blckeshutt pee ae) 
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‘Many other places of this name-form are based upon less 
familiar personal appellations, but are just as certainly of 
this class, as may be known from the prosence of the 
the genitival s—hefore the termination, ©g,, Merlestono, 
Senelestone, Tillestone, Tidulstane, Wistetestane, Govesurde, 
Copestor, &o. 

2. An Anglo-Saxon feminine proper name, as Warburg- 
stane, the stone of Warburg, (here the s might mislead any- 
one who did not know that Warburg, being a feminine name, 
is incapable of a genitive in s), Motburloge, the loa of 
Motburg (or? the burg where met the scir-mot). 

3. A Saxon animalname, as in Haregrave, Haretono, 
Ulfemiltone, Hunditone, Bocstone. 

4, The name of a tree or other plant, as from the— 

+ Alder ;—Aldredelie, Alretune, 

Ash ;—Essentuno, Ascelio, 

Beech ;—Bichelei. 

Birch ;—Berchesford. 
Actune. 

Fern ;—Ferentone. 

These details may suffice to illustrate the general Anglo- 
Saxon character of tho names taken out of Domesday Book. 
‘We can hardly err in concluding from them that this county 
had received no great intormixture of foreign blood for 
centuries before the Conquest, and that the ‘Teutonic eloment 
had quite lived down the British, which was the prior tenant 
of the soil, and which though living on alongside of the 
dominant race, was always in a state of obscurity and 
nullity, if not of dependences. 

When wo consider the interval of time, and the incor- 
rectness which ean often be proved against the surveyors, it 
is matter of wonder that the names are so largely identifiable 
at the present day. Often the name is still found to denote 
a village or a parish, but in several eases where it has lost 
hold on the community it is perpetuated in the namo of tho 
Manor House. The continuity with which the uppor class 
of society has sustained itsolf from the Conquest downwards, 
while it has given stability to our central institutions, has 
also given permanence to local designations. And often in 
running over the map for names to identify with those in 
Domesday, the gpnea has boon elicited by somo old manor, 
or the village which retains the name has been found to 
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share that name with the house of the Squire hard by. A 
few examples of this are—Weever Hall, near Middlewich ; 
Lea Hall, near Aldford ; Davenport Hall, near Sandbach ; 
Byley Holl, near Middlewich ; and Tatton Park, in Bochelay 
Hundred. a 

And not only the names of residences, but names of 
families that reside, or may be presumed at some time to have 
resided in those houses, may be pressed into the illustration 
of our subject. Such well-known family names as Acton, 
‘Alderley, Antrobus, Bramball, Bunbury, (¢g., Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, his Master Bunbury), Caldecote, Cholmondeley, 
Crewo, Delamere, Dutton, Eaton, Elton, Hargave, Hulme, 
Inco, Kingsley, Manley, Merton, Moberley, Romilly, Sutton, 
‘Twemlow, Walton, Warburton, Wilbrabam—all these may 
be derived from residences in Cheshire. Some of them, it is 
true, aro rather generic, and may easily be found beyond this 
county — others are so strongly characteristic that none 
other than a Cheshire origin can be supposed. 

But of tho names of the twelve Hundreds, one only is 
found among the seven Hundreds that now divide the county. 
‘The present Hundreds are Wirrall, Bucklow, Macclesfield, 
Northwich, Nantwich, Eddisbury, Broxton, The only name 
that can be identified ‘with any on the Domesday list, is that 
of Bucklow, “ Bochelav.” 

Before we pass from this subject of Domesday, there 
are one or two curious particulars touching the City of 
Chester that deserve to be extracted. We read that Chester 
“reddebat x. mark arg.,” that is, paid ten marks of silver as 
its taxes, and of this revenue two-thirds went to the king, 
and one-third to the Earl of Chester (Comes), 

‘As to the shipping dues, we read :—“iiii, denarios de 
unoquoque Lesth habebant rex et comes,” the king and earl 
hhad 4 pence for each Lesth, Whether this word means the 
whole or some subdivision of the cargo, the word is plainly 
the Saxon hlest, a load, in German, Last. If they imported 
martrinas pelles,” i.e.,ermines, and did not declare them on 
tho demand of the king’s officer, the fine was 40s. The fine 
for false measures was 4s, And their method of protecting 
the poor from the dangers of worthless beer, though well 
Imown to many readers, yet deserves to be recalled to the 
notice of our generation, “Similiter malam cerevisiam 
faciens aut in cathedra ponebatur stercoris, aut iifj solidos 
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dabat preeposito.”* Were it not for the unworthy altemative, 
this formidable caikedra would command our admiration 
and regret. 

‘The borders of the county may now claim a brief atten 
tion. Ido not know whether any changes are known to 
have taken place in the boundaries at any part, but along 
the southern half from SE. to S.W., there are occasional 
names which suggest an old border-line. Along the south 
may be found the following significant expressions. “Grind- 
ley Brook” and “ Grindley Green,” ie.. the boundary brook, 


connected with German ze—a boundary, and also with 
that much discussed name of “ Grendel,” the Gnome in the 
Beowulf. 


“Cheshire Fields,” which must have been so called with 
reference to other fields, not far off, yet out of Cheshire. 

“ Inglesey Brook ” is one of those compounds so frequent 
in our island, in which an obsolete description is interpreted 
by anewer word. Ingles-ey Brook—Angles’-stream-brook. 
The old “ey.” or classically “ea,” had ceased to be under- 
stood. This looks like a name, descriptive of a boundary 
between Angles and some cognate population : could it bea 
“Saxon” colony? In the first half of the tenth century, 
‘the south-western counties having now almost admitted their 
complemeht of the West Saxon emigration, the whole of 
Mercia was added to the Wessex dominion, and opened to 
Saxon enterprise. 

“Dane brook”—probably not connected with the Danes 
—but the old British river-name, touched ae above. 

“The Mere,” exactly on the line of boundary where it is 
crossed by the road from Audlem to Norton.” (“Mere ” is 
common in these parts in the more familiar sense of “Jake” or 
“Pool,” in which sense it is sometimes curiously duplicated ; 
e.g. Combermere Mere, Hanmer Mere, the first “mere” 
having become sp much absorbed into and encl mits 
base, that its descriptiveness escaped notice, and it had to be 
re-edited.) But this “Mere” is quoted under the probability 
of its being a different word, the Saxon “gemero,” “mare,” 
“mer”—boundary. Very common in the Codex Diplomaticus. 

On the S.W. the line of division between the English and 





* In sogard tothe euckingstool,thean- females, sce, Mr. Way's acter on the 
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Welsh names is clear and sharply defined, indicating a long- 
established line of demarcation. 

fo touch a moment, before I close, on the more recent 
names exhibited by the map of Cheshire. These are specially 
frequent in the uplands about Macclesfield, showing that to 
a comparatively late date’ they were still open. Now of all 
the names that belong to the Early English period, that is, 
the new English language which sprung ap out of the 
trampled roots of the old Saxon, and some sprinklings of 
foreign seed, the language of Gower, Chaucer, Wiclif—of all 
the names that belong here, none has been more talked of 
than “Cold Harbour.” The Rev. W. Monkhouse, Vicar of Gold- 
ington, has reviewed the whole subject, in a paper which he 
tead to the Bedfordshire Archwological Society in 1856.2 
He comes to the conclusion that they were outlying sheds 
and hovels in which the sheep were penned when grazing at 
fa distance from the homestead, in the days when there 
were wolves, He compares the Swiss chalet. I see no 
objection to this explanation, except that it is hardly com- 
prehensive enough. The “/ereberwe” of that day, the 
French “auberge” of the present day, is a lodging-place. 
‘The “harbinger ” was the courier who went forward to pro- 
vide such (cf. um Herberge bitten, &.; often in Grimms Tales). 

Such a “harbour” should properly be a ome, and have 
ahearth, which was continually warm. ‘The domestic fire- 
side was always held in early times, when men dwelt sparse, 
as the symbol of home, and the smoke was a beacon for the 
wanderer. How dear this feoling was, may be seen in 
such expressions as “ pro aris et focis ”—and in the obnoxious 
hearth-tax. Tn vory open parts of the country, where the 
distance from one habitation to another was more than a 
day's journey, there were hovels set up for travellers to pass 
the night in. Such may yot be met with on Exmoor. An 
empty shed, the door on the latch, and a rude notice on the 
wall—* When you go, latch the door.” 

Such places of entertainment, where the reception was 
not a warm one, I should suppose have a right to be included 
with the sheep-cotes in the explanation of the term Cold 


1 Reports and Papers read ab the opinions on this wezala quatio may 
rmeoing of the Arcitectual Societe found inthe memoise etl in tule Joure 
at Lisels, Ueifurd, and. Worcester, aly vole. 298 

Ahnng te year 1860, p28. ‘The various 
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Harbour. Also cattle-houses of whatever sort, reared on 
out-of-the-way lone places, for shelter of beast and man 
during the months of the summer pasturage. And if it he 
true, as has been asserted, that the term Cold Harbour seoms 
to attach itself to the neighbourhood of Roman remains 
(whence some have been led far away from the simple mean- 
ing to think of Calidus and warm baths, &), it is nob 
difficult to imagine that old Roman ruins may often have been 
used for the purposes described ; and have, therefore, obtained 
the name of Cold harbours. An older term, with much the 
same sense, was Caldceote ; this is pure English, whereas in 
the former compound, the second word is Norman-French. 
There is a Caldecote on the Dee. As a little furthor illus- 
tration of the use of the word “harbour,” wehave a “Windy 
Harbour” near Alderley, and another near Winkle. 

Coming down a stage lower in history we may notice somo 
“Intacks.” ‘There is, on the extreme east of the county, 
“ Knife Intack,” and, in Delamere Forest,  Jenions Intack.” 
This signifies the “ intaking,” or taking in hand, soil whichrhad 
never been tilled before, and may belong to the date of the 
extensive enclosures under Queen Elizabeth. In Wilbraham’s 
Cheshire Glossary v. Tack, wo read that a lense is called a 
Tack, a legal term in Scotland, where a farmor is called a 
Tacksman.” And, on Dartmoor, new enclosures made in our 
own day are commonly called “ Newtakes.” 

More such words of the Early English period might bo 
found, especially in the neighbourhood of Macclesfield ; but 
I will only particularise one, for its union of a simple 
and unambitious sense with melodious sound, viz, Thorney- 
croft Hall. 

Akin to the subject of this paper would be a notice of the 
peculiarities of the Cheshire Dialect. But there is not spaco 
now for its adequate treatment. One observation must, 
however, not be omitted. It has a likeness to the East 
Anglian Dialect, spoken in Norfolk and Suffolk. ‘This has 
been noticed by Wilbraham in his Glossary, and he uses it 
merely as a proof that all provineialisms ‘are specimens of 
old and obsolete language, left here and there surviving. 
This is far too general. ‘The similarity is really to be 
explained by the common Anglian parentage of Cheshire 
and East Anglia, and their comparative immunity from 
the Danish scourge. 
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T have thus slightly ran through the Local Names and 
the Provincial Dialect of this county. These are the anti- 
quities of language, or the forms of language which are 
most capable of ministering to the pursuit of Archwology. 
If these outlines were graven with the firmer hand of one 
‘who wrote with local knowledge, and if the details were 
adequately filled in, there might result a picture worthy 
of being called historical. The present must be accounted, 
as only an essay, the value of which must depend not so 
much upon the degree of its accuracy, as on the utility and 
workableness of the method which is here indicated. To 
have waited until I could be sure of accuracy, would have 
een to forego the pleasure of ever submitting it to the 
notice of fellow-archologists. 





ACCOUNT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN REMAINS 
‘AT GREAT CHESTERFORD, ESSEX. 


(COMMUNIOATED BY THE LORD DAAYBROOKE, PSA, VionPaemer 


Nonmnows interesting vestiges of the ancient occupants 
of the Roman Station at Great Chesterford have lately been 
brought to light, to which I have great pleasure in calling 
the attention of the Institute. The field of curious investi- 
gations in which so many valuable relics of Roman times 
havo been discovered, in the course of excavations system- 
atically carried out on the site of 1o1asi for some years 
past under my direction, appears to be almost inexhaustible; 
the following observations may prove acceptable as a sequel 
to the notices which from time to time I have communicated 
to the Society. 

The first results of the explorations which I have caused 
to be made during the last winter wore comparatively 
unproductive. In the month of November my workmen 
came upon an extensive cemetery situated to the north of 
the Station, and about 200 yards distant from its limits. 
Here, in the course of excavations prosecuted during six 
weeks, not less than seventy interments were discovered ; 
and at first I entertained the hope that having been a burial- 
place at a late period, when cremation was discontinued 
among the Romans, I might find that it had possibly been used 
also in early Anglo-Saxon times? This expectation however 
was not realised. Some fragments of Roman pottery, third 

1 Ta his jastance the ntermeaia were ora peabRoman cbrsatr might reason: 
sndoubtedly thee of Roman Shy?oe copes mong ny Inbar 
Poh of the lower andere of ths saylintlose uy oro by noted an 
Eommosiy, and it ey ‘demrve. com intreatng ura of carly Beith fachion, 
Stidmon whether the paces of ce. with tho onal chewrony sored cron’ 
Eaton wan ceicnlol foVToiniiane ef out covering ta upper angia Te an 
Heuer hustis orecryle ames In ound’ near Homan remains ip dade 
Slomilig however, which omy hare gravel sta. ebort iste fom te 
Hoon aedhed mceeaivgty ntsc lo, Spd mare now 18 fochain 
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brass coins, bone pins, &e,, were the only relies by which the 
interments were accompanied. 

Tn the course of January, a remarkable sepulchral deposit, 
sas disinterred by some labourers employed in digging gravel 
on the north side of the Station, and at about 200 yards 
outside the line of the ancient walls which once surrounded 
the site known as the Borough Field. Of some of the most 
interesting relies thus brought to light, and now preserved 
in my Museum at Audley End, I have much satisiaction in 
placing before the readers of this Journal the faithful 
representations by which this account is lustrated” ‘The 
most valuable object among the remains thus brought to 
light, and of which no example had previously occurred in 
the course of my researches, is an ampulla of transparent 
greenish-coloured glass, in remarkably perfect preservation. 
(Seewoodeuts,) The smaller Roman vessels of this description 
havo commonly been designated lachrymatories, but they 
may more correctly be described as ‘unguentaria, having 
most probably been used as receptacles for perfumes, or 
possibly for some other usual accompaniment of the funeral 
deposit? The specimen here figured measures 64 inches in 
height, 1} inch in diameter at the mouth, and 34 inches at 
the bottom. It seems to have been formed by being blown 
in a mould, as indicated by a slightly impressed circle on the 
under side of the base. It will be temembered that among 
glass vases and remarkable sepulehral relics found by the late 
Mr. Gage Rokewode in the Justum within one of the greater 
barrows at Bartlow, Essex, opened in 1835, a long-necked 
glass vessel occurred almost precisely resembling this in 
form and dimensions ; it appeared to have been closed with 
a bituminous substance, portions of which remained on its 
neck, It is figured in Mr. Rokewode’s Memoir in the 
‘Archeeologia+ A similar ampulla olearia was also found in 
the barrow opened at Bartlow in 1840 ; the interior, in this 
instance, was stained with the dregs of some liquid’ In 
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1845 a discovery of Roman sepulchral remains occurred 
near the’station at Colchester, as described in the Journal 
of tho British Archeological Association, consisting of a 
large fictile diofa, in which were deposited a cineraty urn, 
two lamps, a number of iron nails, and a vessel of pale green 
glass, of the same form as those already described as found 
in Essex Another, disinterred at Newbury, is figured in 
the same Journal, 1860, p. 34. 

Examples might doubtless be cited of the occurrence of 
this accessory to the sepulchral deposit in Roman times, in 
other parts of England; a specimen of precisely similar 
type has been recently found at Newark near Gloucester, in 
a leaden coffin of the Roman period, of which a description 
has been published by the Rev. S. Lysons? I am also 
indebted to my friend, Sir John Boileau, Bart,, for a drawing 
of a bottle of the same form found at Pompeii, and now in 
his collection at Ketteringham Park, Norfolk.® 

It is scarcely requisite to observe that glass vessels of the 
Roman age are comparatively of great rarity in this country, 
having been imported, doubtless, from foreign parts, whilst 
their fragile nature has necessarily precluded the possibility 
of their frequent preservation, to the present time, in such 
perfect condition as the remarkable example found by the 
gravel-diggers at Chesterford, I may here advert to the 
remarkable discovery of five ampulle olearie which occurred 
about 1816, in levelling a mound called Metal Hill, at 
Meldreth, Cambridgeshire. Those aro now in my Museum ; 
they were found deposited in a square leaden coffin, accom- 
panied by a bronze armlet, a bone pin, and a small brass coin 
of Cunobeline, Metal Hill appeared to be a natural eminence, 
not a barrow. None of these little vessels, however, pre- 
cisely resemble in form that recently added to my collection. 

Another object found with the interment at Chesterford, 
and here figured, is a fictile lamp, of pale brick-red coloured 
terra-cotta, in perfect preservation : it measures 4} inches 
in length, and the diameter, at the widest part, is 2} 





© Journal Archaeol. Astoo, vol. jp. _* This type does not ooour among the 
280, late vossls figured by Moatfaugon, tom. 
the Romans in Glowetenting pH DL, 146. 4 ‘enueyhal,sinine 
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inches. (See woodeut,) ‘The opening above is somewhat 
romarkably largo, but it does not appear that it was closed 





‘Romsn Tam of Rad Ware, found at Chestertnd. 


by a cover. Fictile lamps are of comparatively rare 
‘occurrence with Roman remains in this country, but other 
examples are preserved in my Museum at Audley End. 

The deposit was accompanied also by several vessels of 
Samian and other wares; of the former may be noticed a 
small plain cup (diameter 4} in. depth 2 in.), bearing the 
impress of the potter, the mark—paviut. .—which had 
previously occurred at Chesterford, but in that example 
the two letters—1i—resemble in form the minuscule Greek 
‘Lambda? Also a patera of red ware without ornament in 
relief, bearing the stamp—vacrro—which had not previously 
come under my observation; this specimen of Samian 
measures 7 inches in diameter, and 12 in height. Two 
other patere were found, one of them impressed with the 
mark—PavLi, 4A, and the other, which measures 94 inches 
in diameter, and 4 inches in height, is decorated around the 
rim witha very remarkable ornament in high relief (see 





woodeut), apparently applied to the surface of the dish in 
thick paste or slip, whilst the clay was still moist. ‘The 
resemblance of this ornament to the medizval fleur-de-lys 


# Ae, Reach Swith glver—ravisve 
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is well deserving of notice, and Iam not aware that any 
precisely similar type of decoration has hitherto been noticed’; 
the nearest approach to it is shown on an unique mortarium 
in Mr. Huxtable’s collection.* 

The following vases were also found ;—a small urn of 
coarse grey ware, diameter 3 inches, height 4$ inches ; two 
bottles of white ware, each being formed with one handle, 
and measuring 6} inches in height ; and a large olla of 
dingy-grey ware, measuring 9 inches in height, 8 inches in 
diameter, 3} inches at the mouth. 

T may remark im regard to the discovery, the details of 
which I have described, that, in the course of my excavations 
at Chesterford, I have examined two Roman cemeteries in 
close proximity to the spot where the deposit in question 
‘was lately brought to light, and several interments had come 
under my observation in that locality. Among them must 
be specially mentioned that of a corpse accompanied by not 
less than 200 largo brass coins, found in 1847, deposited in 
a bronze trulla pierced to serve as a strainer. These coins 
are of Caligula, Claudius, Vespasian, and other Emperors, 
Sabina, Faustina, sen, and Faustina, jun, that of most 
recent date being a coin of Commodus, (1.p. 180—192), 
This remarkable discovery, which has becn noticed in my 
“Sepulchra Exposita,” oceurred during the construction of 
the Newmarket Branch Railway now disused.? 

Having described the various Roman relics by which my 
Museum has been enriched, from the deposit thus disinterred. 
during the operations of the gravel-diggers to the north of 
the Station, I will now proceed to relate certain discoveries 
recently made at Chesterford by my own workmen, within 
sight of the spot where the interment above noticed was 
found. In a former volume of this Journal I gave an 
account of the examination, under my direction, of not less 
than forty-five of tho mysterious deep circular shafts, such 
as have occurred near other Roman sites, namely, at Ewell 
in Surrey, in London, Winchester, Richborough, Lincoln, &c. 
They have been designated “rubbish-pits” by some anti- 
quaties, whilst others have sought to trace in these singular 





2 Figured in Mi, Roach Smith's Me- Ton. B,C. Noville, 1848, 8ro (privately 
amotr on the Red Glazed Pottery of the printed), p, 95, "Tbe bronze enue is 
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depositories the favissee formed near tomples, in ancient 
times, according t0 Varro, or the puticuli, thus described by 
‘Urbicus, a writer of tho fourth century,—* sunt in suburbanis 
loca publica, in opum destinata funeribus, que loca culinas 
appellant.” My workmen have recently met with several shafts 
Ga similar nature to those which I have before described 
in the Borough Field at Chesterford® Of three of these 
depositories the following account may be interesting to those 
who investigate the arcana of the Roman period in Britain. 

The first of these shafts measured only 10 feet in depth 5 
it contained few romains of Roman pottery. At the bottom 
‘of the pit, however, was found a perfect patera or large 
dish of lustrous black ware of unusually good quality. 

‘The second shaft measured also 10 feet in depth ; it pro- 
duced a considerable quantity of fictile fragments ; some of 
these having been reunited, I have obtained a patora of plain 
Samian ware, the potter's mark defaced ; an operculum, or 
cover of an urn, of coarse red ware, an object comparatively 
of raro occurrence ; and two portions of a Samian bowl, 
‘with ornaments in relief of very good character, and bearing 
the potter’s mark, 

In tho third of these singular depositories, measuring 15 
feet in depth, and 5 feet in diameter, an unusual abundance 
of broken pottery was found, accompanied by several fitilia 
ina perfect state, This shaft was remarkable not only on 
account of the Inrgo quantity of remains of that nature which 
it contained, but for the multiplicity of objects deposited. In 
none of these receptacles have I found so large a varicty of 
Roman ware, consisting of broken amplhore, cylices, diote, 
mortaria, oll, pateree, pocula, &e.; of these vessels many 
vere entire, or wore easily capable of being restored in their 
perfect forms. Among these I may especially mention 
portions of two large bowls of Samian ware, with ornaments 
in relief of very spirited design and good execution. On 
one of these bowls are represented, in circular compartments, 
deer with large spreading antlers resembling those of the 
‘mooso-deer ; between each circle appear two figures runnin, 
at full speed, one of them being apparently a naked ringed 
genius, the other is shooting with a bow! the ends of which 

2 Arehaol, Journal ol 
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ave singularly recurved. It may deserve comparison with 
the bows, similar in this peculiarity regarding their extremi- 
ties, borne both by Apollo and Diana on the remarkable 
silver lan found at Corbridge, and now in the possession of 
the Duke of Northumberland. A gilt cast in plaster from 
that unique example of Roman plate, taken probably about 
the time of its discovery near the banks of the Tyne in 1735, 
exists at Audley End. There are traces of the potter's im- 
press upon the bowl last described ; it cannot, however, now 
be deciphered. ‘The other example of Samian, with designs 
in relieyo, is likewise ornamented with circular compart 
ments, in each of which is a figure seated on a kind of 
throne, and holding a lyre. In each of the intervals between 
these circles is introduced a naked female figure leaning on 
a short column, with a little floating drapery. There is also 
a third figure resembling an athlete. Upon the fragments 
of this example of Samian ware there are two potter's marks, a 
circumstance not undeserving of notice, the letters being in 
both instances incuse and inverted. One of these marks, 
placed in a perpendicular direction, although fractured, may 
probably be read manrratts, a name found repeatedly on 
examples of Samian ware in England ; the second, placed 
near the lower margin of the ornamented part of the bowl, 
bears the letters rz P. 

It has been suggested, with much probability, that where 
more than one mark thus ocours, as occasionally found upon 
highly decorated Samian, one of them may indicate the name 
or mark of the maker of the vase, the other that of the 
decorator or the workman of superior class by whom the 
designs in relievo were supplied. 

With the fragments of fictilia above noticed was found a 
plain dish of Samian ware, impressed, not very distinctly, 
with the stamp powarvs, (or possibly ponary-x), a name 
which occurs in Mr. Roach Smith’s list of marks found in 
London ; it has been found, also, elsewhere in this country. 
‘Another Saraian patera, with ivy-loaf ornaments in relief 
around the margin, bears an impress hitherto undecyphered. 
There was also here disinterred an urn of pale red ware, of 
yery unusual form, and having a small flat knob or button at 
its base, so that it could not stand erect upon a flat surface, 
and must have been placed upon a stand, or a flat fictile ring, 
such as was found with it, with a perforation to receive the 
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exerescence, the purpose of which has not beon ascertained. 
This vessel, unique as it is believed in this country, may have 
‘been used for warming liquids, and have been supported by 
a tripod, possibly, or foculus, under which embers might be 
Placed.” Tt measures’ 74 inches in height, 22} inches in cir- 
Pimference, and the diameter of the mouth is 8 inches. 
Tpon tho neck are coarsely traced with @ point, apparently 
whilst the clay was in a moist state, the characters—vs— 
{Geo woodcut}, probably indicating the liquid conterits of 
the vessel. With the fictilia above described were also found 
fa dish of black or dark grey ware, of unusually large dimen- 
sions, measuring 13 inches in diameter, and another of rather 
smnaller size, with rudely scored ornament inside ; these 
yessels resomblo in form the modern stand used for a flower 
pot. There were also portions of plain Samian vossels, with 
the marks—susnt. sta. —o( Arto) INS. (?)—ataxtata, and part 
of the handle of a largo amplora of white ware, bearing the 





impress here figured (original size). It is remarkable, on 
account of the letters being incuse, instead of in relief, as 
usually found on the stamped handles of amplore, &c. ; 
they may have been produced in this instanee by one of the 
bronze stamps, the intention of which has been the subject 
‘of much discussion, Altogether ten vases of various forms 
have been reconstructed from the fragments brought to light 
in this prolific shaft. ‘The bronze handle of a key was found, 
terminating in an ornament formed of three scrolls or loops, 
similar to that of a perfect key formerly found in my 
excavations at Chesterford. The most remarkable relic, 
however, here exhumed remains to be noticed ; this is a Zar, 
or bronze statuette of a river-god leaning upon an ura, from 
which flows a stream of water. ‘Although it has suffered 
much from oxidation, which has rendered the surface carious 
and irrogular, possibly through the action, as it has been 


© Me. Roach Suith gives—sevw (2) on amphorw found in London. —Mlustea 
amustie—anl Macuiséeemong mueka ons of Roman London, p. 85. 
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supposed, of fire, this little figure has considerable artistic 
merit, and even in its damaged condition surpasses in 
character of design any object of its class which has come 
under my observation in previous researches. (See wood 
cut.) A small cylindrical pedestal of bronze was found with 
it, upon which it had originally been fixed, but the solder 
had become disunited. The statuette measuros 42 inches in 
length ; the height of the pedestal is 1g inch, and its dia~ 
meter 1} inch. A bronze pin, resembling a probe, found at 
the same time, may also deserve notice. Roman lares in a 
recumbent attitude appear to be of rare occurrence. Caylus 
gives a bronze recumbent figure of Mereury, and ono of Venus 
or anymph (Recueil, t. ii, pl, 43). The only ropresentation 
of a river-god found in England is, I believe, the stone statue 
at Cilernuin, figured in Bruce’s Roman Wall, p. 147. 

It is difficult to suppose that the shafts in which so varied 
an assemblage of objects had been deposited, evidently with 
some care, and including objects of so much interest and in 
perfect condition, should have been merely, as some anti 
quaries have conjectured, rabbish-holes, or depositories like 
Javisse, into which worthless refuse was thrown, 

Before I conclude these observations, I may take occasion 
to mention certain other relies obtained from shafts in imme- 
diate proximity to those already noticed, Among these are 
two circular pieces of lead, about 21 inches in diameter, and 
nearly 4 an inch in thickness, perforated in the centre ; they 
may have served as weights; also a pin of jot, of fino 
quality, and well polished ; the head is cut in facets ; in its 
present state this pin measures 2} inches in length, but part 
has been broken off. I may, moreover, notice a broken Sa~ 
mian bowl, with figures of men, lions, and other animals, and 
marked with two potters’ stamps, namely (ot) xrvaivs “1+ 
which had previously occurred at Chesterford, and aubvot, 
in letters of much larger sizo than the former ; this mark is 
in relief, placed horizontally among the figures, Several 
interesting specimens of other kinds of ware have also been 
added to my collections, including an example of the peculiar 
Kind of pottery sprinkled with fine spicude, almost resem- 
Dling gold dust; some remarkably worked fragments of 
Castor wares with hunting subjects, stags, greyhounds, &o., 
in high relief, embossed in slip; other portions with ornaments 
in colour, ke; a vaso of dack-colowred ware, of unusual 
form (see cut), also two amphore, broken into numerous 
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fragments, now skillfully adjusted together ; the forms of 
these vases ave of considerable elegance, and they have been. 
admirably reproduced by the pencil of Mr. Youngman of 
Saffron Walden, Ono of them measures 24 inches in height, 
the other, 174 inches." (See woodcuts.) On the upper part 
of one of those are faintly traced characters which have been 
thus deoyphered—rist itusst, (?) possibly indicating, as in a 
former instanco, the capacity of the jar, or the nature of 
its contents, which may have been some kind. of wine pre- 
pared with pitch,—vinum picatum, or mado from grapes 
Yrhich had a natural flavour of pitch, as mentioned by Pliny 
and Martial. Pliny describes also an oil made from pitch, 
—oleum pissinum, and another oil, obtained from pulse,— 
pisinum, was used by the Romans. ‘The ancient scorings 
‘of the description here noticed, occasionally occurring upon 
Roman urns, appear well desorving of attention; they may. 
serve to show tho extent to which certain foreign luxuries of 
the table wore imported into this country in Roman times. 
Tam not aware, however, that any similar graffiti, if the 
term may be admissible, have hitherto been described in this 
country, with the exception of that upon a little urn found 
in Sussex, and figured in a previous page of this volume.”® 
‘My musoum has lately boon enriched during the last 
winter by some other curious specimens of Roman glass, 
Dosidles the ampulla already described ; these have been 
found in the same locality, in digging gravel on the north side 
of the station, ‘They are unfortunately in very fragmentary 
condition, but the restoration of their forms has been effected, 
and some of the specimens recently obtained are here 
figured. (See woodouts.) One of these is a tall four-sided 
bottle with ono handle; it measures 8 inches in height. At 
the bottom are the letters in relief—a. v, probably the 
initials of the maker, within a circle, and produced by the 
mould in which these ancient vessels of glass were for the 
most part blown. The Abbé Cochet has given a considerable 
number of types of glass vessels found in the north of 
France, and he notices several of the marks of the ancient 
vitriarié ; relies of this description are comparatively rare in 
sl ape, coe ee ee pe ee 
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this country, and even in fractured condition they are in no 
slight degree deserving of notice. ‘The vessel which I have 
described was found in the Borough Field, Chesterford, in 
April last, and also two other relics of the like material, a 
patina or saucer, measuring in its imporfect state 6 inches 
im diameter (see woodeut), and a bowl with a recurved lip, 
resembling certain vessels of the Anglo-Saxon period, to 
which it may possibly belong. My museum has likewise 
been enriched by an example of unusual type, but in very 
fractured state: it measured, when perfect, about 6 inches 
in height, diameter 8} inches; it is of very thin pellucid 
glass. “Two vessels of glass, similar in form, but each fur- 
nished with a flat reoded handle, which does not appear in 
the specimen found at Chesterford, were discovered by Mr. 
Gage Rokewode in 1832, in one of the Roman sopulchres 
at Bartlow.” Lastly, may be mentioned the remains of a 
four-sided glass vase, with one handle, measuring about 6 
inches in height, of a type which occurred there, and has 
been noticed elsewhere also with Roman remains, 

In concluding this briof statement of recent results of 
explorations at the remarkable Roman site, where so 
large an assemblago of interesting relics have from time to 
time been disinterred, I may mention the acquisition of two 
Talunble coin lately added to. my enbine One of these, 
found in a garden in the village of Chesterford, is an example 
in remarkable preservation of the rare type of Cunobeline, 
bearing on the reverse a helmeted head to left, with the 
legend—ovnonit, Reverse, a boar’; in the exergue—nAso"rIL, 
‘A similar coin in imperfect condition, found at Chesterford, 
previously existed in my collection. ‘The second, recently 
obtained, is in less desirable preservation ; it presents the 
head of Cunobeline, apparently without the helmet ; on the 
reverse is a horse galloping ; the legend is the same as that 
which occurs on the coin before described. ‘The rarityof such 
numismatic relics, and also their historical importance, now 
more truly appreciated by the archeologist, has induced me 
to place on record the acquisition of these highly interesting 
coins of the sovereign of the Ioeni. 





The Contral Committee desire to acknowledge, with much gratification, 
the kind liberality of Lord Braybrooke in presenting to tho Institute the 
illustrations whish aceompany the foregoing memoir. 
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‘THE COURT-HOUSE, OLAPION-IN-GORDANO, SOMERSETSHIRE, 


‘By EDWARD WILLIAM GODWIN, Atourrecr 


‘Tats interesting example of the domestic architecture of 
the middle ages is situated at the foot of Naish Hill, about 
24 miles from Portishead, in the county of Somerset. Its 
pleasing situation, the smnall church close by upon a high 
bank amongst luxuriant foliage, the distance from the village 
and from all modern associations, and the picturesque seclu~ 
sion of the spot give a singular charm to the manor-houso of 
Clapton. 

The plan of the old building, as nearly as I can determine, 
appears to have consisted of a parallelogram running east and 
‘west, with a tower attached to the north side. The tower, 
‘a considerable portion of the north front, the east wall, and 
some remains of the south wall, together with the buttery 
doors, are of a date anterior to the Reformation. There 
are some outhouses and an entrance gate of later character, 
but very plain and scarcely worthy of notice. 

‘A groat part of the walls of the main building, the inner 
doorway of the tower, the two buttresses at the north-east 
angle, and another buttress west of the tower, which has 
been partially built up in a modern chimney-breast, are of 
fourteenth century work. 'The roof is comparatively modern, 
but the corbols’ and summer-stones of the coping at 
the east end indicate the original direction and pitch, and 
also fix the termination of the house eastward, There is, 
however, a portion of a rough arch in this wall, a blocked up 
doorway, a corbel, and a singularly placed moulding on the 
south side of the buttress, which point to the existence of 
farther works, possibly of wood, now destroyed. ‘The blocked 
up doorway and the moulding appear to have reference to 
an exterior flight of stairs : and the absence of buttresses at 
the south-east angle seems to indicate a junction with some 





2 A short notice of the architectural given by Mr, Paker, in hin Domatio 
feataron of this Intreting structure in Architecture in Englsn Part ih pa, 
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other building, probably the kitchen, which may also have 
been constructed of wood. The buttresses are of two stages, 
with bold sloping base moldings, which continue along the 
wall. There are no windows in any part of the house 
earlier than tho fifteenth century. Indeed there is only one 
even of this date in the main building. It was inserted 
probably when the tower was added (circa 1440), but 
whether in the position it now occupies eastward of the 
tower is very doubtful. The construction is somewhat 
singular, and, from the unmeaning and unfinished manner 
in which it projects, induces the opinion that it originally 
formed part of an oriel window and probably in another 
part of the house, 

The inner doorway of the tower is of the same date as 
the walls and buttresses before described, and with them 
forms the remnant of the manor-house as rebuilt in the 
fourteenth century (cirea 1810). The mouldings are con- 
‘tinuous, and it has a very bold hoodmould consisting of the 
roll and bead ; the terminations, if there were any, have been 
destroyed. Passing through this doorway we enter the 
Soreens or passage which divided the hall from the buttery 
and sewery. Of the screen itself, the minstrels’ gallery, or 
the principal hall, which extended westward, nothing remains 
beyond the small fragment of wall shown on the plan. But 
on the east side of the passage there is preserved a feature 
of very great interest, namely, a double doorway entirely 
constructed of oak, and which must have belonged io a house 
of an earlier date than any portion of that in which it is 
now found? The accompanying woodeuts will sufficiently 
explain its form and details, which are purely Early English, 
and belong quite to the commencement of the thirteenth 
century (ctrea 1210). 

‘The tower, as before mentioned, is of one date, circa 1440 ; 
it consists of three stories. The lower one forms an entrance 
porch, and has a lofty and well proportioned doorway with 


2 This interesting feature bas toca trical tricery of the time of Raw. TL; 
‘thus noticed by Mr. Parker, in describing tho twa lower lights being rather wile 
the solid wall st the lower aad of the and etunding on the grout free ee 
Tall: in the middle a wide pointed ways; the whole of this work a sickly 
rch, is ploreed; this is filled ‘with «moulded, and all cat outof ake we 
Wooden screen of the exact form of 2 probably the most semarlable vicoa sf 
twolight window, with circle ia the Garly wooden domestic seeenverk fy 
head filed with three spherical triangles, existence” —Damestic Architecture, Part 
forming a perfect window with geome: ip 358, 
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hoodmould termination of male heads, one mitred, the other 
turbaned, The second story or first floor is entered from a 
passage above the sewery and buttery, through 
& small four-centred doorway. It is lighted 
by two square-headed windows, each of two 
jghts, looking north and east ; in the west wall 
ig a plain square fire-place, and close by its 
side a small four-centred doorway communi- 
cates with a turret staircase, which on the 
exterior is picturesquely corbeled out from the 
angle. The third story is lighted by two 
‘windows of the same character as those below, 
but tho lights are trefoiled instead of cinque- 
foiled. From the turret_an ogee-headed door- 
* way opens to a V roof, which has been sub- 
stituted for the original lend-flat. ‘The flue of the fire-place 
in the second. story terminates in one of the battlements. 
‘Phere are five or six grotesque gurgoyles to the cornice, and 
over the principal doorway is a small, cinquefoiled panel 
tnelosing an escutcheon charged with the arms of the Arthur 
fanily, a cherron between three nee res impaling thoso of 
Berkeley, a chevron between ton crosses pattée® Over the 
east window of the second story the arms of Arthur again 
occur in a cinquefoiled panel. ‘The base moulding of the 
tower simply ehamfre and has a very woak effect by 
the side of the bold earth-table of tho earlier building. 

Some account of the descent of the manor of Clapton-in- 
Gordano is given by Collinson, in his History of Somerset 
shire. He considers it to have been the Cloiune of Domes- 
day, which was held by Herluin of the Bishop of Coutance, 
‘and had been held by Algar in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor It was subsequently held of the honour of Gloucester 
by a family named de Clapton, from the place of their resi- 
dence, To Arthur de Clapton, who possessed lands there 
25 Hen, I, succeeded Nigel Fitz-Arthur, in the reign of 
Stephen ; his suecessors took the name of Arthur, and bore 
for their arms gu. a chevron arg. between three clarions 








* Collinon, Hist of Somerset, vol. ii, fabrio, 
1p. 1%, obsarvos that from those a * Domesday Book, vol. 
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or horsemen’s rests or, in allusion, probably, as Collinson 
conjectures, to the arms of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, He 
gives some further account of the family, until the manor 
passed by marriage to the Winter family of Dyrham, 
Gloucestershire, about the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. 


* Coltinson, History of Somerset, ol. fi. P.177. 


ON AN HERALDIO WINDOW IN THE NORTH AISLE OF THE 
NAVE OF YORK CATHEDRAL 


(Cont fom page 4) 


‘Apren the execution of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, which 
quickly followed his defeat at Boroughbridge in 1822, the 
Hower of the Despencers became predominant. Severe 
jneasures were forthwith adopted against such of his adhe- 
rents as had not either fallen in battle or been made 
prisoners ; and Peter de Dene, who was belioved to have 
Been one, found himself in great jeopardy. His connection 
with the Lancastrian party docs not previously appear. 
His unintorrupted success would seem to justify us in 
assuming, that till this reverse his conduct had been gone 
rally approved of by the king and his friends, | The fact of 
his having been appointed one of the advisers of the ambas- 
sadors, sent to Rome by the king in 1316, rather tends to 
Show ke was not then a Lancastrian, For though the Bishop 
Sf Norwich, Jolm Salmon, and the Earl of Pembroke, Aymer 
Ge Valence, two of those ambassadors, had been also two of 
the commissioners forced upon Edward in 1310 by. the 
Lancastrians, for the better regulation of the affairs of his 
Kingdom and household; yet this bishop was, in 1312, 
placed a the hhead of a conimission, consisting of the king's 

riends, to correct the ordinances which had been made by 
the former commissioners, and he was chancellor in 1320. 
‘And as regards the Earl of Pembroke, though he had joined 
the Earl of Lancaster against Gavaston, the murder of the 
latter by the order, or at least with the approval, of the 
Warls of Lancaster, Hereford, and Warwick in 1312, after 
Pembroke, to whom he had surrendered, had engaged to 
spare his life, not only made this earl lukewarm in their 
cause, but scems to have led to his eventually abandoning 
their party. The other ambassador, Jobn Hotham, had been 
recently raised to the see of Ely. Little is known of his 
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previous political attachments. He had been one of the 
King’s chaplains and chancellor of the exchequer, and been 
sent by Edward on a mission to Ireland ; but as he was 
Chancellor of England from 1318 to 1320, at which time 
Lancaster was influential, we may assume he was not re- 
garded by that earl as an adversary. From the rigour of the 
persecution against Peter de Dene it seems probable, that he 
had by some means given great offence to the king’s party. 
‘The chronicler of St. Augustine’s, however, says it was 
without his fault ; and speaks of the enemies of Peter as 
noble and powerful, but does not give any of their names, 
They were intent not only on his capture and imprisonment 
and the depriving him of his property, but even sought his 
life ; a degree of enmity which may warrant a suspicion that 
some tergiversation was imputed to him. In this state of 
things, unable to resist his adversaries, he had recourse to 
the monastery which he had so faithfully served and libe- 
rally benefited ; and he there took on himself the habit of 
. amonk in 1322. His position, however, was still such that 
he was able to make terms with the abbot and convent on 
his admission : he neither took all the usual yows nor gave 
up all his property. He was to retain some houses (domos) 
that he had ule within the monastery, and his secular 
attendants, and also certain personal property to be disposod 
of as he thought fit, and the use of some silver plate as long 
as he lived. He was not bound to attend with the other 
monks in the church, chapter, refectory, dormitory, cloister, 
or elsewhere, either for divine service or for any other pur 
pose ; but was to be allowed to remain with his attendants 
in his own chamber day and night, and give himself to 
prayer, contemplation, study, and other becoming (onestis) 
occupations as he might be disposed. For soveral years he 
conducted himself very creditably and satisfactorily. He 
taught canon law to the monks and others, gave counsel to 
the abbot and seniors in the house, conducted their most 
private and difficult affairs, and was allowed a reasonable 
time to walk about both within and without the walls of the 
monastery. At length, growing weary of this kind of 


1 Thorn's Chron. Seript. decem, call.  Tetiarii wore those attached to religious 
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existence, and having no longer any apprehension from his 
cnemies without, he was desirous of returning to secular life. 
fo mentioned this again and again to the abbot and con- 
vent ; but they deferred the consideration of the matter, 
Ted would not consent to his departure, ‘They were pro- 
bably the more unwilling to offend him, or that he should 
Teave, them, because, on being admitted, he had made his 
will and bequeathed to them several highly esteemed and 
Valuable bocks on canon law, and also the greater part of 
his money and plate, Frustrated in bis endeavours to obtain 
permission to depart, he meditated means of escape. At 
That time the rector of St. Martin's Church, Canterbury, was 
one John de Bourne. The outer wall of the abbey, if it did 
fot then actually adjoin his churchyard, was separated from 
it only by a narrow way. He had a brother, George de 
Bourne, who possessed a house at Bishopsbourne, about four 
miles from Canterbury. With these two brothers the dis~ 
Yontented monk concerted a plan for his escape, and was to 
pay them 102, for their assistance, On the day of St. Lucia 
{Decomber 18), 1880, John, the rector of St, Martin’, came 
by invitation to dine with the infimmarer of the abbey ;, and 
daring dinner he rose from table, and, pretending some busi- 
ness required his attention, he went to the chamber of Peter 
Ye Dene, and had a long conversation with him. Tn the 
evening at supper Peter mentioned to his attendant, that he 
had celebrated mass that day, but should not on the morrow 
‘and therefore desired that he might not be disturbed in his 
moming’s sleep ; for he was accustomed, notwithstanding 
the easy terms on which he was admitted, to riso at, mid- 
night to perform the offices usual at that hour. His servant, 
‘after waiting some time, retired to rest in another chamber, 
Tenving a boy with his master, and the door unlocked. 
Before midnight, having thrown off his monk’s habit, he 
withdrew accompanied by the boy. They took with them 
six dishes and six saucers (salsaria), probably part, of the 
silver, the use of which when he entered he Tal stipulated 
to retain ; and passing through his own cellar to a gate 
which lod to the garden of the cellarer, the lock of which 
they had broken, they found their way to the abbey-wall 
opposite St. Martin’s Church, ‘There they made a pre- 
concerted signal to notify their arrival, by throwing over 
fa stone; and the rector, and his brother, and two other 
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persons who had brought three horses to the spot, came and 
placed two ladders against the abbey-wall ; and two of them 
ascending the wall seated themselves on it, and, having drawn 
‘up one of the ladders, let it down on the other side into the 
garden, Peter and the boy having got over the wall, the 
former was placed on horseback, and conducted through 
Bromden? to George de Bourne’s house, On the flight of 
the monk being discovered, there was a great commotion in 
the monastery, and inquiries were made in all directions for 
the fugitive. At length it became known that he was con- 
cealed at Bishopsbourne. The house was watched all night, 
and on searching it the next day he was found carefully 
rolled up ina bundle of canvas. He was brought back to 
St. Augustine’s, and confined in the infirmary. The chronicler 
proceeds to relate in detail how he was treated, and the 
consequences of this flagrant breach of discipline. Peter de 
Dene contended that his qualified vows did not oblige him 
to remain in the monastery, and he appealed to the Pope. 
‘A bull in his favour was in due time produced, the genuine- 
ness of which was questioned by the abbot and convent 
‘The result is not clearly given; but it should seem that he 
eventually submitted to the abbot, and probably died in the 
monastery. We have seon that his stall at York was not 
filled up’ till 1382, when the proceedings respecting him 
were drawing to a close. That he should have been allowed 
to retain it at all, after he had entered the monastery, is 
remarkable. On one occasion he is represented as saying, 
that “if he were young and able bodied (corpore potens) he 
would willingly go to the Court of Rome” to complain of 
the conduct of the Prior of Christ Church and others, who 
had interposed on his behalf. ‘The particulars of his fight 
and concealment do not imply any great age or infirmity of 
body, but are consistent with the supposition that he was 
not more than seventy years of age, if he were really so old, 

There can be no doubt, we think, that this Master Peter 
de Dene is the person mentioned in the inscription remaining 
in the window above described ; indeed, no other person of 
the name has been found to whom it can with any pro- 
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ability be referred. Let us, then, consider the window 
with a view to ascertain the period of the donor's life, to 
which the glass may be most reasonably ascribed. ‘The 
heraldry, the figures, and the style and execution are the 
clomenis that are most avgilable for this purpose. The 
probable date inforable from the style and execution has 
already been stated. In heraldry displayed on escutcheons 
and sureotes the window is remarkably rich ; and, what is 
very unusual in glass of that age, not a single coat is wholly 
missing. 

First of the escutcheons of arms; they are chiofly those 
of sovereigns, yet clearly several of them were not con- 
temporaries with the donor ; for at no time to which the 
execution of the glass can be reasonably attributed were 
thore living an Emperor of Germany, a King of the Romans, 
a King of Jerusalem, and a Count of Provence or King of 
‘Aragon, whom it is at all likely Peter de Done intended to 
compliment, ‘The escutchoons seem rather to have had a 
genealogical object, and to have indicated some of the most, 
distinguished alliances and connections of the reigning sove- 
reign of England, Reckoning from tho west, in tho first 
light, are the arms of the Emperor, Provence or Aragon, 
and Jerusalem ; in the second those of England, and most 
probably the King of the Romans ; and in the third those 
of France, Castile and Leon, and Navarre. ‘This vemark- 
ably early oxample of the double-headed eagle may be 
roforred to Frederic II., who married Isabella, the sister of 
Henry HL, and aunt, consequently, of Edward I. ; Provence 
(for this, rather than Aragon, the ‘coat paly of six or and gu. 
may, we think, be safely assumed to be) to Queen Eleanor 
of Provence, daughter of Count Raymond and mother of 
Edward I. ; ‘and Jerusalem to Guy and Almeric de Lusignan, 
successively Kings of Jerusalem, whose nephew, Hugh le 
Bron, Count of La Marche, was the stepfather of King 
Henry II. Tho single-headed eagle, associated with that 
‘with bwo heads at this early poriod, (a curious and interesting 
fact on which we shall have more to say presently), may be 
atiributed to Richard, King of the Romans, the brother of 
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Henry IIL, and uncle, consequently, of Edward I. Franco 
may “have been placed there in compliment to Margaret, 
daughter of Philip the Hardy, and second queen of Edward L, 
whom he married in Septembor, 1299 ; Castile and Leon in 
memory of his former queen, Eleanor of Castile; and 
Navarre as an additional his areas to Queen Margaret, 
whose brother, Philip the Fair, had become King of Navarre 
by his marriage with Joan, daughter and heiress of Henry I, 
of Navarre, in 1284, the year before his accession to the 
throne of France. Theso alliances, though of little value 
for ascertaining the date of the glass, accord in several 
respects better with Edward J, than with his son Edward IL ; 
for, if France and Navarre, and Castile and Leon would suit 
equally well with the latter, whose queen Isabella was 
daughter of Philip the Fair, and his mother Heanor of 
Castile, the Emperor, Provence, Jerusalem, and the King of 
the Romans would be removed one generation further from 
the English sovereign then upon the throne. . 

It has been mentioned that both of the outer lights in 
this window are bordered with the following dovices alter- 
nately, viz, a yellow lion rampant ona red ground, and a 
white eagle displayed on a green ground, ‘The lions and 
eagles on the western sides look to the east, and those on the 
eastern sides to the west ; but variations of this sort in 
heraldic figures wore at that timo deomed of no importance, 
It is not possible to speak positively as to the significance of 
these devices, ‘They are most likely of heraldic origin. Tho 
lions may have referred to Edmund FitzAlan, Earl of 
‘Arundel, ‘who bore gu. a lion ramp. or. As to the eagles 
there is greater difficulty ; for no one is known to have borne 
vort an eagle or several eagles displayed arg., who is at all 
likely to have been complimented in this window. Gayaston 
bore vert three or six eagles displaycd or ; and had these 
eagles been yellow, wo should certainly have thought them 
referable to him. The heraldic tinctures were in such 
borders not unfrequently changed, most probably for artistic 
effects in colour, There is an example of this in the border 
of the first window, reckoning from the east, in the south aisle, 
where we find white castles on a red ground, intended, no 
doubt, for Castile, which was gu. a castle, or. We aro, there- 
fore, disposed to regard these eagles, though they are white, 
as having been complimentary to Gavaston ; especially a8 
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his arms were in one of the clearstory windows, and as in the 
orders of the west windows of both aisles the eagles are yellow. 
Those borders consist of castles and eagles displayed, one 
above the other, both yellow, not on a ground, but separated 
by pieces of glass per pale red and green, the tinctures of 
the respective shields of Castile and Gavaston. It will be 
remembered Gavaston was killed in 1312. As the favourite 
of Prince Edward he was most likely known to Peter de 
Dene, when the latter was of that prince's Couneil. Owing 
to his evil influence over the prince, he was banished by 
Edward I. in 1307; but Edvard II. immediately on his 
‘accession, which occurred about three months after, recalled 
him, created him Earl of Cornwall, and married him to his 
own niece, one of the daughters of his sister Joan of Acre 
by her first husband, Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester. 
Had this window been executed after those events, and the 
royal favourite been complimented in it at all, we think it 
would not have been in this obscure manner. 

Let us now examine the arms on the surcotes of the 
figures in the border of the middle light, and see what evi- 
dence they will farnish. Tt will be best to take these figures 
in pairs as they stand opposite each other. The two upper- 
most appear to be knights in mail with long surcotes, on 
which are respectively gu. a cross arg. and arg. a cross gu. 
But that he has no nimb, the latter might be supposed to be 
St. George ; the other is also without a nimb. Wefind in the 
printed Roll t. Edward II, these arms borne hy two knights 
respectively ; the former by Sir Henry de Cobham the 
uncle, and the latter by Sir Michael de Herteclawe. In the 
printed Roll t. Henry III. the former are ascribed to Peter 
do Savoy, and the latter to Robert de Vere. Peter de 
Savoy was an uncle of Queen Eleanor of Provence, the 
mother of Edward I. ; but, seeing the figures which follow, 
there is no good reason why he or any of the knights by 
whom these arms were borne should have beon represented 
above the kings and queens of France and England. ‘hese 
crosses, it will be remembered, are those which were respect- 
ively borne by the Hospitalers and Templars ; and these 
two figures may have been intended not for individuals, 
but as representatives of those two leading military orders. 
Figures of two knights with similar arms on their ‘cyclases 
and shields formerly existed in one of the windows of 
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Bristol Cathedral of about the same period, and were probably 
meant to represent those two orders. ‘The next two figures 
in this border are kings ; one with Franee on his surcote, and 
the other with England, ‘The next two are queens; one 
with France on her dress, and the other with England : it is 
remarkable that neither bears any other arms than her 
husband’s. The next two are knights, one bearing on his 
surcote England with a label az., the arms at that time of 
the eldest son of the King of England, and the other Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester. ‘The next two are also knights, one 
bearing Warenne, Harl of Surrey, and the other: the remains 
of the coat of Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. ‘The next 
are also knights, one bearing Ros of Hamlake, and the other 
Mowbray. ‘The last two are also knights, one bearing Clif 
ford, and the other Percy. The last four knights were also 
barons. All these figures appear to represent. full-grown 
persons, without any intentional differences of age, and, with 
the exception of the first two, may we think be assumed to 
have been meant for portraitures of persons living, or but 
recently deceased, when the window was designed. If 0, 
the coat of England with alabel az. shows there was ther 
an heir apparent to the throne of England old enough to 
bear arms, and to be represented as an adult Knight ; and 
this must have been either Edward IL or Edward TIL. in 
tho lifetime of his father, There are several reasons for 
believing that it could not have been the latter. He was 
not born till November 1312, and therefore in 1322, when 
the Earl of Lancaster was put to death, and Peter de Dene 
took refuge in St. Augustine's, that princo was only ten years 
of age. If this glass were executed after the donor had 
attached himself to the Lancastrian party, it was most likely 
after 1316, and we should in all probability have had in it 
the arms of the Earl of Lancaster and other leaders of that 
party ; whereas, although the arms of Warwick, who died 
in that year, are there, those of Lancaster and Hereford are 
not ; yet these two earls were respectively the first cousin 
and brother-in-law of Edward IL. If it be supposed that the 
object of the donor was to propitiate the king on some occa- 
sion when the royal authority was triumphant over the Lan- 
castrians, we would ask, why then have we the arms of 
Warwick, to whom Gavaston’s death was principally due, 
and not those of Despencer, the then all powerful favourite ? 
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Why, too, those of the Earl of Gloucester, who was killed in 
1314, and not those of the young princes, Thomas of 
Brotherton and Edmund of Woodstock, the brothers of Ed- 
ward IL, the younger of whom was cleven years older 
than their nophew Prince Edward? The last of the Clares, 
Earls of Gloucester, fell at Bannockburn. He was so young, 
not having been born till 1291, that his arms could hardly 
have been placed in this window, excopt as those of a prince 
of the blood royal, having been a grandson of Edward I.; and 
therefore he was notilikely to have been thus commemorated 
aftor his death. ‘The long surcotes and the rest of the cos- 
‘tumo of the figures also claim rather an earlier date than the 
timo when Prince Edward, afterwards Edward TIT. might 
bo expected to have been represented as an adult knight, 
If, moreover, the two uppermost figures aro a Hospitaler and 
a Templar, it is improbable that the Intter would have been 
placed in this window after the order of the Templars had 
fallen into disgrace, and been actually abolished in 1312. 
‘Tho earlier in the reign of Edward I. this glass is sup- 
posed to have been executed, the less probable is it that 
tho coat of England with a label az. should be that of his 
son Prince Edward ; and it is difficult to believe the win- 
dow could have been presented after the donor became a 
monk in 1822, It is surely far more probable that the 
hoir apparent to the throne was Prince Edward, afterwards 
Edward IL, though then it must bo referred to the very 
end of his father’s reign; for it cannot be so early as 
1296, when the previous Clare, Earl of Gloucester, died, 
and when we have no reason to suppose Peter de Deno 
was in any way connected with the cathedral of York, 
Indeed, his interest in this cathedral appears to have beon 
duo to the patronage of Archbishop Greenfield, and did 
not therefore commence before 1305, that prelate having 
oon appointed to the see in December, 1304. ‘The young 
Ena! of Gloucester was only sixteen years of age’ when 
Edward I, died; and John de Warenne, Enrl of Surrey, 
who should also soom to have been represonted in conse- 
quence of his connexion with the royal family, did not 
marry the king’s niece till 1806. At that time Peter de 
Dene was about forty-six years of ago: his career had 
been successful ; and his benefactions in money and build- 
ings to the monastery of St. Augustine, Canterbury, show 
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that for some time previous to 1312, he had not lacked 
either the means or the disposition to be munificent. 

In 1306 or the following year the figures in the border of 
the middle light might have represented the following persons, 
viz, : A Hospitaler and a Templar; Edward I. and Philip 
the Fair ; Margaret, Queen of England, and Joan of Navarre, 
Queen of France, who died in 1304, or the Queen-Dowager 
of Franco, Mary of Brabant, the mother of Margaret, Queen 
of England ; Prince Edward and Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester ; John de Warcnne, Earl of Surrey, and Guy do 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick; Sir William do Ros of 
Hamlake and Sir John de Mowbray ; Sir Robert de Clifford 
and Sir Henry Percy. Of theso Warwick, Ros, Mowbray, 
Clifford, and Percy had distinguished themselves in the war 
with the Scots. Peter de Dene may have made their 
acquaintance in the north, even if he had not done so at 
some of the numerous parliaments which he had attended, 
or he may have been indebted to them for advancement or 
other favours; as their figures were most probably placed 
in this window from cither friendship or gratitude. We 
may add, that Clifford fell at Bannockburn (1314), Perey 
died in 1315, and Warwick in 1316, all leaving heirs under 
age; and though these noblemen may have been so com- 
memorated after their deaths, it is more likely that this 
should have been done while they were living. 

On a careful review of all the preceding facts and 
observations, we think the conclusion which they warrant is, 
that the glass of this window was executed certainly in the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century, and most probably 
in 1306, or in 1807 before the accession of Edward II. 





It remains that wo should add a few words on the 
occurrence in this window of an eagle with two heads, and 
another with one head only, both sa, on a field or. We do 
not think that any difference of opinion as to their application 
can affect the conclusion at which we have arrived respecting 
the date of the glass, and we hope to show good ground for 
believing them to have been meant for the arms of an 
Emperor of Germany and a King of the Romans; though 
it is generally supposed that this application of these two 
heraldic forms of the eagle is not older than the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and that the two-headed eagle was 
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not used by the Wester Emperors till Wenceslaus (1878— 
1400). German writers, as Gudenus and Oetter, state 
positively that an eagle with two heads occurred on some of 
the seals of the Emperors Charles IV. and Wenceslaus, but 
do not spocify them. It is not to be found on any of their 
seals engraved by Vredius, nor have we met with a repre- 
sentation or description of such a seal. According to Octter, 
this device was in use long before it appeared on any seal, 
and it originated in the junction of the eagle of the kingdom 
of Germany with that of the empire, in the manner called 
by heralds dimidintion, Among the arguments to prove 
that it was the ensign or banner of the empire in the twelfth 
and thirteenth conturies, he has quoted passages from writers 
of those times, where the plural, aguile, is supposed to have 
been applied to it, One instance is from a letter of our Queen 
Hleanor, in 1198, to Pope Celestine, invoking his influence 
for the liberation of her son, King Richard,° where she says, 
“Christi crux antecellit Cmsaris aquilas;” but this may 
admit of a different interpretation, Whatever may have 
been the origin of the device, an eagle with two heads is 
found on two gold coins of Louis of Bavaria, as emperor, 
whose accession was in 1914; and there is no reason to 
think this was the first use of it, though no earlier example 
has come down to our times. ‘Two seals of his sons, William. 
and Albert, aro engraved by Vredius, which have their arms 
on an eagle with two heads, in accordance with an occasional 
practice of the sons of emperors showing their connection 
with the ompire by placing their arms on an eagle, Coins 
or medals (numi) of the Empresses Elizabeth and Katherino, 
the wives of Albert I. and Henry VIL, are said to have on 
them the double-headed eagle,” but of these we have seen 
no example, The earliest instance that we have discovered 
of the two-headed eagle being attributed to the Emperor, 
and the eagle with one head to the King of the Romans, is 
ina MS, in the Harleian collection,’ which purports to be 
a copy of a Roll of Arms t. Henry IIL, The origi 
unfortunately is lost, The occasion of its compilation it is 
not easy to conjecture. The MS. comprises foreign and 
English coats, and begins, “L’Empereur de Almaine d’or 
sf an here aad, Ga ioe 
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ung egle espany ove deux testes sable ;” next comes the 
Emperor of Constantinople and then “ Le Roy de Almaine? 
Wor un egle displaye sable; Le Roy @’Engleterre gules a 
trois leopards d’or; Le Roy de Franco dazure seme de 
(a lys is here sketched) ot.” The copyist has probably 
modernised some of the spelling according to the usage of 
his day.’ The arms of England, it will be obsorved, are the 
same that were borne before those of France were quartered 
with them in 1339 or 1340 ; and those of France are what 
wore borne before the flours de lys wore reduced to three by 
Charles VI. As tho copy of this roll contains as many 
foreign as English coats, it is hardly practicable to verify 
the whole ; but we may mention, as indications of an early 
date, that while we have remarked in it nothing which 
requires it to be referred to a period later than the thirteenth 
century, the arms of the Count of Hainault are “cheveronnee 
de or et de sable,” the ancient coat which was discontinued 
before 1300; the arms of the Earl of Warwick aro 
“eschokere d’or et d’azure un cheveron d’ermin,” the old 
coat of Newburgh, the last earl of which family died 1242 ; 
thoso of the Earl of Pembroke are “party d’or et vert un 
leon rampant gulez,” the arms of Marshall, the last earl of 
which family died in 1245 ; those of the Earl of Albemarle 
ave “gules un crois patee de veire,” last borne probably 
by tho earl who died in 1259; and those of the Earl of 
Winchester aro “gules poudre a faux losengez d'or,” for 
those of De Quincy, the last earl of which family died in 1264, 
Tho coat of Geoifrey de Segrave is “sable a trois garbes 
argent,” which we learn from the Sioge of Carlaverock had 
been abandoned for a lion by the father of the Nicholas 
Sograve thero mentioned, Several of the English names 
are the same that are in the Roll t. Henry IIL, published 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, and probably the Roll under con- 
sideration is not much later than that. There is a very 
inaccurate copy of it, evidently from another exomplat, 
printed in Leland’s Collectanea, ii. p. 610.1 
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The Roll above described is not the only other early in- 
stance of the two-headed eagle for Germany found here. 
‘Among the various pavement tiles in this country which 
are usually ascribed with considerable probability to about 
1300, occurs an eagle displayed, generally with one head, 
but occasionally with two heads, ‘These tiles have been re- 
ferred with good reason to Richard, King of the Romans, who 
died in 1272 ; he was the brother of Henry III, and father 
of Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, who succeeded him in that 
earldom, and died in 1300, Both Richard and his son were 
lords of the manor of Woodpery, Oxfordshire, and a tile 
of that period, having on it an eagle displayed with one head, 
was found on the site of the old church there, associated 
with another bearing a lion rampant, a device also reforablo 
to him, it haying been borne gu, crowned or on a field arg, 
within a bordure sad, bezanty, both by him and his son as 
earls of Cornwall. In Oxford Cathedral were tiles of corre- 
sponding date bearing respectively an eagle displayed with 
two heads, a lion rampant, and the arms of England ; and 
at Dureford Abbey, Sussex, and at Warblington Church, 
Hants, were an eagle displayed with two heads, and a similar 
two-headed eagle having on its breast an escutcheon charged 
with a lion rampant, intended doubtless for the arms of 
Edmund Earl of Cornwall, who bore the above-mentioned 
cont, a lion rampant crowned within a bordure bezanty, upon 
an caglo displayed, as appears by his seal engraved by Sand- 
ford, to show his descent from a King of the Romans. The 
omission of the crown and bordure is by no means conclusive 
against the arms on this tile having been intended for his ; 
since in heraldry on tiles such omissions are not unfrequent, 
especially when, as in this case, the whole design is on a 
single tile about five inches square. Richard, though 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, was never Emperor, for, as wrote 
Martinus Polonus in the thirteenth century of Conrad 1, 
“inter imporatores non numeratur, quia non imperavit in 
Italia ;” but as both these eagles were known in England 
about 100, and regarded as devices having somo relation 
to the kingdom or ompiro of Germany, and the appropriation 
of that with two heads to the Emperor, and that with one 
only to the King of the Romans, had certainly not become 
general even in Germany, it is not surprising that some- 
‘times one and sometimes the other should have been used 
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here for the eagle of the King of the Romans by the manu- 
facturers of tiles, whose heraldry was never very oxact. 
There have also been discovered in distant parts of the 
country certain weights, externally of brass, marked with a 
double-headed eagle and either the arms of England with- 
out the quartering of Franco, or a lion rampant! These 
have been referred, and apparently with considerable reason, 
to the time of Henry ILL, and the eagle ativibuted to 
Richard, King of the Romans. 

So much has been written on the origin and antiquity of 
the two-headed or double eagle, especially in Germany, 
that our limits will not admit of our even referring to 
‘the principal publications in which the subject is discussed’ 
But we have not found it noticed that some of the earliest, 
if not the earliest, well-authenticated examples of such an 
eagle are on Saracenic coins, viz., a coin of Emad-cd-din 
Zongi, a ruler of Aleppo, A.D. 1184-5; a coin of Es-salah 
Mahmud, Ortokite prince of Onifa, A.0. 1216-7 ; and another 
coin of the same prince as ruler of Amid, A.p. 1218. Tho 
dates aro given on the coins themselves in the years of the 
Tegira, These numismatic evidences are in the British Mu- 
scum, and for the reference to them we are indebted to Mr, 
W. 8S. W. Vaux. An instance of a two-headed eagle is said 
to have been found on the shield of a soldier among the 
sculptures upon the column of Antoninus, but it rests on au- 
thority that requires confirmation. It is not to be supposed 
such a solitary and almost unobserved example should 
have led to the adoption of a like form of eagle by the 
‘Hmperor of Germany. Those coins soem to render it not 
improbable that the form was derived from the east in one 
of the Crusades; but the subject is involved in a mystery 
which does not seem likely to be ever dispelled. 


Norn. At the beginning of tho preceding Memoir the heraldry in the other 
ndows of the nave was mentioned as justifying a confident opinion, that 
the window above described is the earliest of those which are heraldic in 
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that part of the Cathedral. It may not, therefore, be considered irrelevant 
to our subject, or without interest to our readers, if we subjoin a brief 
notice of the arms and heraldie devices in early glezing that remain in all 
the windows of the aisles and elearstory of the uave. Some of the heraldry 
‘wasfouni dificult to be made out from below, even with a telescope; of this a 
‘lose inspection alone would sve enabled us to speak positively. Drake has 
‘plate (opposite p. 585), probably from some herald’s notes, that purports to 
giro all the arms whieh in 1641 were remaining in these and the other 

ows of the Cathedral, but does not stato the particular windows in 
‘which they were found. While several secm to have disappeared, others 
tre unaccontably omitted; a fow yrhape moy be incorrectly engraved 
For the convenience of reference, we will tako the windows in order from 
‘east to west. 

OF the windows in the north sisle, which are all of throe lights each, the 
frst has been fully deseribed above. ‘The second has no heraldry. ‘The 
‘third has the middle light bordered alternately with throe Tions of England 
‘on ared ground, and somy of yellow fleurs de lys on a blue ground, for 
England and France; and in the tracery, at two places, is a yellow castle 
on a red ground, for Castile. The fourth has each of the two side lights 
ordered alternately with @ white lion rampant on red ground, for Mow- 
bray, and tree red chevronels on a yellow ground, for Clare ; the middle 
Tight is bordered alternately with threo lions of England on a red ground, 
and three yellow erowns on a blue ground, probably for St Edmund, ‘The 
fifth has uo heraldry. ‘The sizth has the middle light bordered with yellow 
ficura de lys on a gronnd per pale red and blue ; and on a shield in euch of 
the side lights at the top is gu. two swords in satire, the hilts upwards, for 
St, Paul 5 the tracery has in two places a yellow four do Tys on a’ red 
ground. "The seventh has no painted glass. 

Of the windows in the eouth aisle, which all consist also of three lights 
‘each, tho Srst has each of the two side lights bordered alternately with 
yellow covered eups on a green ground, and white castles on a red ground, 
probably for Galicia and Castile; in the east side light at the top is a 
Bhiold with England a label avy., Thomas of Brotherton, a younger son 
cof Edward [., born in 1300 ; in the middle light at the top another shiold 
with verta eross gu., which is false heraldry, probably due to a repair with 
old glass, having. been originally St. George ; in the west side light at the 
top another shield with gu, three lions passant guardant in pale arg., no 
doubt for England, the lions arg. being probably due to an omission of the 
yellow stain, orto repairs unless tho coat wore for Giffard, whose lions wero 
not guardant, The second has no heraldry. ‘The third has four shields 
of arms, viz., at the top of the middle light Bngland a border arg., 
Edmund of Woodstook, another son of Bdward 1, born in 1301, and 
‘at the bottom az. a leopard rampant guardant between soveral flenrs de 
lys.arg., Holland; in the middle of tho east side light barry of 8 gu. 
and oF, an old coat, but too small for the place, and no doubt an inser- 
tion (Drake gives from the chapter honse barry of 8, or and gu., which 
hhe attributes to FitzAlan) ; and in the middle of the west side light 
England within a border az. ; as no such coat is known, we presume 
‘the border is a repair with old glass (Drake gives sueh a coat as existing 
in 1641). ‘The fourth has five shields of arms, viz-, in the middle light 
at the top England ; in the east sido light at the top quarterly 1. and 
4, gu. a-eastle or, and 2, and 3, (clearly a later insertion) az. & dolphin 
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‘ombowed arg., no doubt originally Castile and Leon, and in the middle 
‘of tho same light az. semy of sprigs (leuled in) arg. a manach gu, 
{Drake gives a coat vair a maunch gu., which is Manley), and below 
is a modern coat ; in tho west side light at the top France semy, and 
fn the middle of the same light or a bend apparently gu. (tuch coat 
‘was borne t. Edward II, by Sir Blys Gotel, but Drake gives, probatly 
instead of this, or a bond sab., anothier Mauloy). ‘Tho fifth has in the 
tracory two yellow keys in saltire on n rod ground, for St. Peter. The 
sixth and seventh haye no heraldry; indeed ehe latter has no painted glass. 

The west window of the north aisle and the west window of the south 
aisle have each three lights, and exactly the same heraldie devices, namely, 
the sido lights are each bordered alterantely with yellow castles and yellaw 
eagles displayed, separated by a ground per pale green and red, most 
likely for Castile and Gavaston; of the tracery lights two are bordered in like 
manner, another has, instead of the castles and eagles, yellow crowns, 
probably for St. Edmund, and another has a lion of England on a red 
round Tho great, wast window of tha mare, which is of eight lights 

as one of the middle lights bordered with yollow crowns, the ator with 
lions of England. The contract for glasing this window was in 1338. 

‘The clearstory windows are eiglt on each side, and here five lights 
each. ‘The heraldry in them consists exclusively of shields of arms, For 
convenience of reference these windows will be taken also in their order 
from east to west, and the lights numbered from the epectator’s left. 

OF the windows on the north side of the clearstory the frst bas 1. 
possibly eab. a lion rampant arg., Verdon, but the field is obscure ;2. Bn 
and ; 3. blank ; 4. Warenno; 5, az. three chevronels braced or a chiet 
gis, Fitellugh. "The second lias 1. Valence ; 2. Englands 3. blank ; 4. or 
‘cross, probably sab., Vesoy ; 5. arg. e canton gu. an old coat of Clare, 
which Deeame part of the label ‘of Lionel Duke of Clarence a few years 
later. ‘Tho third has 1, England within a bordwre of Franco, John of 
Eltham, son of Edward IL, bora 1315 and died 13365 2. gu. a lion rampant 
arg., Mowbray ; 3. Enghnd; 4. gu. 0 cross moline erm., Beke, Bishop of 
Durham (Drake aseribes it to Pagonel) ; 5. blank. ‘The fourth has 1. por 
‘eross gu. and vair a bend or, Constable ; 2. England ; 3. blank ; 4. gu. 
three water-bougets arg., Ros ; 5. or s fess between two chevronels gu., 
FitzWalier. ‘Tho fifth has 1, blank ; 2. Warenne ; 8. England ; 4. and 5. 
lank, ‘The sixth has 1. per cross or and gu. on a bond sab. three escall 
‘arg., Bure (Sit Johm was sheriff of Yorkshire 1309, 1310); 2. az. a chief 
indented or, Saunders or FitaRanulph ; 3. England ; 4. gu, a taltive ar 
Neville ; 5. gu a on rampant or, FitzAlan (we observed no billets, but 
Drake gives the field gu billety or, and atiributes the coat to Bulmer). 
‘The seventh has 1. blank 5 2. gu. threeeseallops axg., Dacre ; 3. England ; 
4. and 5 broken. ‘Tho eighth lias no painted glass. 

Of the windows on the south side of the clearstory the first has 1. arg. 
a maduch sab,, Hastings (Sie Ralph was Governor of York Castle in 1337, 
‘and Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1337—8) ; 2. or afoss dancotty sab., Varasour: 
3. arg. six bars(or three bars gemelles) gue on a canton sab, a eros patonee 
ons ltion ; dr az, three crowns 07, 8 Hdwomnd 5. or russ patonce 
‘tab., a modern copy of an old cont, Sampson (Sir Job was Mayor of 
‘York 1299 and 1800), The socond has 1. or a fess dancetty sab, (modern), 
‘Vavasour; 2. Clare; 3. or a lion rampant az., Perey; 4, England (modern); 
5-ora bend sab., Sir Peter Mauley. ‘The third has 1. or a bend sab, 
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last mentioned ; . Bngland; 8. or on, bond sab, éhroo dolphins arg, 
Sir John Mauley; 4. or ona bond cab. three eagles displayed arg., Sit 
Robert Mauley; 5. modem coat, The fourth has 1, 2, 3, and 4 too 
tilted to be mado out 5 5. England: it seoms probable from Drake's 
late that in this window were the arms of Gavaston. The fifth has 
= choquy or and az. a fess gu., Olifford ; 2. apparently or a fess gu. 
Detween six torteaux (but possibly tho coat given by Drake as or two 
bars gu, in chief three torteaux, Wake) ; 3. England; 4. as 2 (uoless it 
‘be the coat given by Drake as or a fess gu. in chief three torteaux, 
Colville) ; 5. broken. ‘Tho sixth has 1. as. a toss patonee or, Warde 
(Sir Simon was Sheriff of Yorkshire 1316—21 ; but possibly the coat 
hich is given by Drake as sab. a cross patonce or, Lascells); 2. 
ti bend between six martlete gu., Furnival (possibly the same whi 
has given as arg. a bend sab. betweon six martleis of the last, Tempest) 5 
8: England; 4, broken 5. apparently per fos» or and gu. in bial two 
ficurs de lys and in base two or more counterchanged (but this probably is 
the same which is given by Drake as or on a fess etween threo flours 
de lys gu. two others of the field, Deyrille). ‘The seventh has Lae. a 
fess between three fleurs de lys or, Hoke (Sir William was Sheriff of York- 
shire 13057); 2. a modem eoat; 3. England; 4, az. three crescents or, 
Ryther; 5. broken. The eighth has no painted glass. Tn one of these 
‘windows on the south sido of the clearstory, but we cannot now say which, 
is the following coat much mutilated: or on a fess between two chevronels 
‘gu, three mallets arg., Sir Walter Tyos, who died s, p, in 1824. 

‘We have blazoned the preceding coats as they appeared by the aid of 
telescope. Tt will be observed that in ecveral instances they differ from 
‘those given by Drake which there is reason to think wore intended for 
‘the same. The variances may perhaps be accounted for sometimes by 
repairs with old glass sinee 1641, and sometimes by a difference of opinion 
8 to the oclour of the glasa, which in many placos appenrs very dirty. In 
tro cases ho has given sab. whore wo hve noted gu. ; which may be 
due to tho charges having been of red glass coverod with enamel brown to 
make it opaque, and the enamel having partially come off 0 as to mako 
‘the gloss now appear a dirty red. The instance in which he has given 
the field sab, where we have it as. may perhaps be due to a similar cause. 
‘These, however, are questions which a close and careful examination of 
the glass could alone satisfactorily determine. 

‘We must not leave this subject without mentioning, that some of the 
lass in the tracery of the 2nd, 3rd, 4ih, Sth, Gth, and 7th windows on 
the north side of the clearstory, and in four of those on the south side, is 
very old, probably of tho twelfth eontury ; a portion of it is engraved in 
Browne's'Work Cathedral, p. exit Ie may have. formed part of the 
‘glazing of the windows of the nave which existed previously to the erection 
of the present. 
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LEASE OF A PIECE OF PASTURE TO HALTEMPRICE PRIORY, 
YORKSHIRE, DATED MAY i8, 2 EDW. IV. 1462, 


COMMUNIGATED BY GEORGE WENTWORTH, Bsa. 


‘Wa are indebted to the kinduess of Mr. George Wontworth for the 
following document, found by him among the family evidences at Woolley 
Park, near Wakefield, Tt is a leaso to the Prior and convent of Hauten- 
Pipes, now writen Haltemprice, in tho Bast Riding of Yorkshire, by 

liam Rouelif, the king's Auditor in the Duchy of York, and Sohn 
Woderove, the king’s Receiver in the same, of a pasture called Wythes in 
‘the demesne of Cottingham, ‘The site of the Priory, of which no remains 
exist, isin low ground near Hull, between the wolds and the Humber, from 
which it is about four miles distant, Tt was founded by Thomas de Wake 
about 1321; he originally began to build the monastery in his manor of 
Cottingham, but it was shorlly aftor removed to a spot in the neighbour. 
‘hood called Newton, known also as “de Alta Prise,”” or Haltemprise, As 
to the Priory aud its possessions information may be found in the collections 
by Tanner, Burton, and Dus 

‘The pasture in question is described as called Wythes, possibly from 
‘withy or willow trees growing in the low lands of that district, which is 
drained by, numerous artificial channels or dikes; it abutted on the 
‘ Sawtyng " towards the east, aud tho * Thorndike” towards the west. In 
the charter of the founder, as printed in tho new edition of the Monasticen, 
hie granted to the Canons, among other possessions, quadraginta ners 
rati, tresdecim eras scituatas in le Sggelmyre, et tresdecim scitas in le 
Salt-yng, quinque scitas in Salt-yng, et alias divisas bene cognitas.”? 

Mz. Wentworth has pointed out that William Rouolif, the king's 
auditor, one of the parties to this lease, was a person of some note in the 
East Riding, and resident at Woolley ; the descent of the family is given by 
Mr. Uiunter.! An effigy of him, as wo loarn from Dugdale and Dodsworth, 
‘was formerly to be seen in the east window of Woolley Obureh, with that of 
of his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Laurenco Hamerton of Wrigglesworth 
in Craven. The former represented him keeling, in amour, with a 
tabard of his arms impaling thoso of Hamerton, as deseribed by Dodsworth, 
‘whose account is cited by the learned historian of South Yorkshire before 
‘mentioned. Of the inseriptions formerly to be sean under these figures, 
Mr. Wentworth lins furnished the following copies : « Orate pro ania 
Jets Woderovo de Woe argon uondam preceptor (i) doniai rg 
Edward IIT, dominiorum suoram de Wakefcld, Conisburgh, et Haitefelds 












































1 Tanngs Not Yoshi ali; tothe grat tl waters of the Homer 
Barton's Monast. Bbor.p. 818; Dagdale’s suggests the notion that the pasture 
‘Mouast. ed. Caley, vol. vi. p. 519. ‘bore mentionod may lve bees of the 

Mon. Ang. vol. vi p. 621. Tog, in nature of salt marsh. There is place 
north country” dialect, aooording’’ to ealed Salts Honre, east of Hull, at some 
Brockett, sigalioa a pasturs, and often stance from the siverj wo fad Salt- 
‘cours in! names of pluces, but it is“*now marsh on the water's edge near Howden, 
Shielyeopled to Tow mot ground, or and Sul-hnup Grogs, tex Patngtn 
‘such as Js subject to occasional over" Hunter's History” of South York 
flowings.” ‘The proximity of the Priory shire, oie p. 880. 


‘VoL. XVII, Y 
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exjus anime propitietur Dous.—Orate pro anima Blizabethee uxori 
quondam fiz Leurentii Hamerton de Wrigglesworth in Craven er 
ujus anime propitietur Deus.” The deed is as follows :— 








‘Hee indenture, facta apud Cottyngham, terciodecimo die mensis Mail, 
anno regni Regis Bdwardi quarti secundo, testatur quod Willelawus Rouelift 
‘Auditor domiai Regis Ducatus sui Bhoracensis in comitatu Eboracensi, et 
Tahannes Woderove Receptor domini Regis Dueatus sui predicti in comi- 
{sin predict, tradiderunt ot ex parto dieti domini Regis dimiserunt Roberto * 
Priori domus sive prioratus beate Marie ot Sanote crucis de Hautenpryee 
gjusdem loei conventai, quandam pasturam voeatam Wrythes infra domi- 
iam de Cottyagham predict’, buttantem super le Sewting versus orientem, 
et le Thorndyke versus occidentem, habendam et tenendam prefatis Priort 
tt conventui et successoribus suis, a festo purificacionis beate Marie Virginis 
jroxime faturo post datam presencium usque fem termini decem snnoram 
Ex time prosine sequentium ot plenarie eompletorum, reddendo inde pre- 
fioto domino Regi, heredibus, sive assignatis suis, decom marcas sterlin- 
orm per anauin ad terminos ibidem usuales, per equales porcioues. Ht 
predicti Prior et conventus et successores sui... . . .* pasturam predic 
Jam... +++ bene etauficienterad..... ot. +. « domint Regi 
reperabunt,sustentabunt, et manutenebunt durante termino predicto. Et, 
Aipredicta firma a retro sit in parte vel in toto per unum mensem post 
faliguem torminom ibidem usualem [non solute), quod tune bene licebit 
prefato domino Regi, heredibus, et ssiguatis suis in pasturam predictam 
Aistringore, district 



































donemque [ibidem eaptam {] fugare, abduoere, et penes 
fe rotiners, quousque do predicts firma et arreragiis suis, ei que fuerint, 
plonario satisfacti fuerint et persolati. Et, si predicta firma a retro sit 
J parte vel in toto per sox septimanas post aliquem terminum ibidem usua- 
Jom non solute, ot suficions districcfo in eadem pastura pro firma predicta 
invenite [sic] non poterit, quod tune bene licebit prefato domino Regi, here- 
dibus, otassignatis suis in pastura predicta reintrare, [et eam ut de priore €] 

inere, hac dimissione non obstante. Tn cujus rei testimonium 
hhuie parti istarum indenturaram penes Robertum priorem et conventum 
domos predicte Willelmus Rouelif et Johanues Woderove sigilla sua appos- 
yuerunt, ac alteri parti harum indenturaram penes prefatum dominum 
Regem remanentem  predieti Prior et conventus sigillum domus Capitulo 
{pleno ?] apposverunt, Datum die et anno predict 

(i. 8.) 


sah. geh of tod mos, now wally Tos, was appended om a parchment 
label 























“4 mo naw of the Prior Se very in under the obserration of the editors of 
<totiet in both places where it ooouts in Hho Mopasticon. Soo ed, Caley, vol. vp. 
he dooument bot the intl leer e610. tis not improbable, however, 
loubiedy “According to tho lit that tho Sno matriows,propare for the 
hen in tit fonstioon, Caley, vo, convent fist labled by Lord Wake 
fir, blo, Hebert Holme Vecame prot st Gatnghem about 2821, and 
Inder, the nost namo ocuring i the the Sigures aud era of the foun 
Iie berag that of Willa Marsal who hn wif, contioued fn uso subeequaatiy 
ceded in 1471, fo the ramoval ofthe howe, about 1334, 
"the parchment is here torn, ‘The to Nowlon or de Alla Pei. Theo re 
sens set t0 roiro some words ex: mashable seals aro figured in the 
Presting—from tate Hine, Votusta Monuments, vol 4 ph iv. 829 
TNorseal of Haltemprice bad coe also Gough's Br Topy vol tsp. 472 
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INVENTORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND PERSONAL EFFECTS, 
FARM-STOOK, @o, OF ROBERT BINGHAM OF BINGHAIS 
MELCOMBE, DORSET; DATED 41m ELIZABETH, a.v, 1581, 


‘COMMUNICATED BY THE REV. 0, W. BINGHAM, M.A. 





My acquaintance with documents similar in character to that now brought 
under the notice of the Institute is not extensive, and T am not aware that 
there is anything very remarkable in tho fellowing Tuventory. Many of 
higher interest have doubtless been brought. to light ; many more must be 
Jying hid in muniment-chests throughout the country. Te has, howey 
cecurred to mo, that it may not often be possible to identify, as in this 











ron moe. | 1 baat ease anes 
A Hs pal Inner Chamber (oror the 
oo oan cenie ¢ 
© Parlour. * Cane Oriel Chater fore BD 
em 5 gad aie 
2 ee oes ch 
i ee garetts, ., | Saber Eeon 
‘HL Brew-House, 1 ‘Buttary B) 
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case with tolerable accuracy, the precise arrangement of the houses to which, 
fuch dnventories may refer. After 300 years, the various rooms to which 
‘his dooumont relates are still in statu quo, and, elthough deformed by afew 
‘additions and modemisations in the course of the last century, they are 
tenaily to be identified. I have thought it desirable to give a sketch of the 
{ground-plan of the original house, as T presume it to have stood in 1561, 
‘hich, 1 conceive, was not many years after the date of its erection. 
‘Though of moderate sizo, the houso was not without some pretension 5 
the Oriel, figured in Nash’s Mansions of the Olden Time, is rather 
ichly ornamented, and the owner, if not occupying a place among the very 
‘highest gentry of the eounty in wealth and position, was closely eonnected 
with thom by descent and mariage, Under such circumstances, after 
making every allowance both for the difference in the value of money and 
in the state of the arts, itis impossible not to be struck with the extraor- 
dinary inexpensiveness and simplicity of tho furniture. The Hall, which 
appears to have been the chief if not the only sitting-room of the family, 
‘eoutained, it willbe seen, no further accommodation for them than a table, 
‘tro forms, and a chair ; and the parlour, which was also the state bed 
room, was provided with three stools only, in addition to a similar eatalogue 
farticles. The sum total of household furniture stands as follows :— 

















ke a 
Bias bakkie PL Ae TINS, 
Oni ar Se 8a, th eke, OBES 
ae ee ae 
Bedroom, above. 9. 0. 6 + #1l 8 
Orid Chamber...) . 1 8 0 
Imer Chamber 9. 7. 7... 216 0 
Middle Ohamber . 2° 7 5" 1 038 0 
Gate-hduso Chambers: 1...) 10 6 

* Bs AY Sy O18! 

” Bina, tie a0 0 
Battery a Cerne ate) 
Hoey Se ee 8B 
Witohan wich des ae 1s SBCRCO. 
Brewhouse, Bakehoute, and Dairy. . 4 1 8 
£37 0 2 

Ading to this for— 

‘Agrioultural implements . . 5 3 4 
Caitle at Meleombe,. . . . 40 6 8 
Sheep at ditto... 147 6 8 
Wel emi caatay or 

cop at Wosleombe (a small ont- 
lying form)... } 200: 
2219 16 10 


we arive at something under 2202 for the total amount of goods and 

Shut ot eps ol povetysnlvnt eure be day of Queen 

izabeth, ‘There is an error of 4. in the addition of the original docu- 

rent, for which I am not responsible. cabin 
0. W.B. 





oi 
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‘Taz Inventory of all the goodes, eattalles, debics, plate, jowelles, and redy 
Toney, which leisy wero and dyd apperteyne to Robarte Bingham 
‘of Melcombe Bingham in the comtye of Dorset, esquyer, de- 
‘essed, taken and made the ij. dey of Decembre, in the 
Sift" youre of the reigne of our sovereigne Lady Elizabeth, by the 
grace of God quene of Englande, Fraunce, and Irelande, defender 
of the fayth, &e., and prised by Hughe Keeto, William Chyles, 
Edmund Hayes, and Joln Michell, ensueth, 


In ame Huse [sce Ground-plan 4]. 
Inprimis one foldinge borde and one plancke tablebourde « 
tom one earpott elothe for the same tablebourde, price + 
Item one joel eubbourdo and implements nit pit 
tem fyve cusshions, price ab lgs 
tom twoo fourmes, prio se 
Item the hangings of greene say - sss 
tom ono payro of awnlions =. 
Tem one chayre se 





Iy tum onvanse [3]. 





Tnprimis one sware (ic) tablebourd =. ss 
Them jj. fourmes, price. ee 
Tem one payre of aundyrons ©. 

Teem in the entry one fourme . 9. 





Summa wv. ye 


Ix me Pantan [6] 
Inprimis one joyned table 





Ttem one carpett clothe of dornix for the same table” 
Item jj. joyned fourmes, price. 5 
tem ilj-stooles and one chair... 

Ttem one eubbourd, price. |. 


tem one standinge bedde, price" . 

Ttem curtaynes and hanginges of saye to the same 

{item ono bedde of downe withe bolster and jj pyllowes 
nd covereites to the same» 

eushious of eylke, price |. |. 

Item syxe other eusshions . 















“Summa yal yj iii: 


Ix tae Onawpne oven mm Pantzn. 
Tnprmis twoo feterbedtes with busters pyllowes, and 
covarletes to the same 5 
Item twoo chayr 
Item one presse, prico § . ee 
Ttem v. payre of harness |. 
Item if. bylles, and one tucke © 2°.” 
‘tem i. bowes and one shefo of arrowes, price 
‘Soma ij aj. 
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In mm Onvaute Cnawpan [over 2]. 


Toprnls oe sanding boldowyio a feter bd blr, | 
td eoverlto of hovshold making, price 

















Item rownde tablebourde, price =. th aga 
tem one chayre, price. + 
‘Summa xxviij 
Ix nme Inver Cuaxmne [over ]- 

Inprimis the hangings of say Low 
dno slanting add, with iver sd cw to 

the same of say « ue 
Ttem jj fetherbeddes and a flocke bedde to the same, 

‘and a bolster, price. : 
Tom on faldinge bird, price" sg” st 


Iv rmx sevpoue Cwaaone [over 2]. 
Inprimis tho hanginges of the same chambre, of stayned |. 
clothe, price i 
tem one eubborde and a chetr ( 








Gio) a ge ea ana 
‘Summa ii 





Ix ome Yatexowse Caaxmns oven ie tanpen [x]. 


Topi on standings bode wih a ethebold, blr} 

tnd covert of home malkingo, price 

tom one fourme, the price. ee tere 
* Summa xi yd 





Ty tm Cnauonn oven tm vare mows, 

opin tring Dad tha fats bo andar} 

Tiem a eoverlet of home making... x 
Summa pre. zi 





a 





Ix rae waste CHaMDRE OP THE YATE HOWSE. 


is a standinge beddowith a fethor bedde and bolster 
Ttem a coverlet of home making. 





Iori 


xx 
‘Summa xx." 


Ix mm Bormmre [2]. 

Inprimis one cubbourde . wee 

ij, Dasons and ewres of tyme. =. 
Trem one hande bason z 

Item jj. payre of tyane eandlestickes,j : 

Tiom three payro of candelstyckes of latten, price ©. 











Item viij. hogyesheddes - , wee 
Item vij- borrelles ssw ee 
Ttom xij. tynnen trenches 6. . 

Item twoofinggens. =, ee 


Tom twoo standerds 2. 
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Item one bynne to putt bredd in 
tem yj. plates for fructe 
Ttem cuppes, trenchers, and bottelles 





Navzar. 


Tnprimis xx, pair of shootes » see 
Tom jj. bourde clothes of diaper". 9.” 
{ij dyaper towelles 

lager nptkinges (le).  * 
other mapkyns we ee 
Ttom one other fyne tovell © 7 7 
Item x. playno bourde clothes ©... 
Item vij. pyllowetyes, 

Tem j dofen ether napkin a and if. other towelles noting 

worth 





Summa vv: 





Is me Krtonzy. [2]. 





Toprimis v. brasen poties, 6 see 
Tem ij. skylettes, peo. 9 7. 
Ttom iijecawdrons eee 





Ttom one chaffer —_. epee 
tem ono chafinge dysthe and twoo brandyshe .  - 
Item twoo dryppings panes». 
j. freyenge panes eT 
.o greate broches and onesmall” . . 
Ttom twooreckes eee 
Item oue barre of yon. |. 
hhanginges for pottes ©. . se 
payr of cottrelles, =. eet 
Tem a gredyrone. Ao ean 
Item a brasen morter and pestell ©. 9. 
dosen of platters. ees 
dosen of podengers . 9. + 
dosen of saweers bee 
‘tem xj. tynnen porredge dishes ©. |. 
Ttem marble morter stoone 














Summa vt. 


Ix me Buewiox Howse, Backszowss, axo Darnyn, 


‘a furnes of brasso Re: Wis eS 
hye st 








Top 
Ttom a messhinge vate ani 
Ttem jj yotinge stones, 





tem jj, Knendinge tubbes, with a bake vidi, price 
Teem ij brasso pannes |. 

Item jj silings owes. 
Ttom jj. other tubbes . ee 
Ttem one greate vate. + 





Somme ij xx: 
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‘Nucussanys aprzanixen (sic) 10 Hospaxpny, 


700 waynes furnished 

‘yon chaynes, with yookes, 

apperteyning to syxtene oxen : 
jereythes(f) and ono dragge |. |. xt 

axes, ij boryars, too sare rc 

ij, mattockes, and & pykes, twoo yron barres, with | xx" 

other yaplemetes apertaying fo husendry 















Rorasn Carenut OP At SontHS, HORSES AND MARES AT 
Inprimis of plough oxen yj. sss 
Item il fateoren ee 
Item xiij. mylche kyne and one bull, price 
tem xj. yonrlinges of one yenre, |. se 
Item xj. hogges and swyne. ss 
tam ifj. mares andj. geldinges ©. |. 
Somma xy 





Surzee ar Mazcouse, 
Inprimis co00.ewys 5 ss 
Teom lix. chilver hogges) |. 
Tem twentio rammes 





‘Soman ah 


Funes worse ar scexcouse, 
Inprimis xl waightes 





* dai pei ak 
Sueere at Wottcomsr. 
Toprimis cee. Ixy. =. 0. ew 









Ttem xvifj ramos.) 7 Le 
Ttom xij. other sheepos 9. 7. 7. 
‘Summa precti 
Summa totais ije xix! xvi jj. 
Concordat eum Registro, Eo, Fronsxor, Registrar 


Endorsed :— 


Inventory of y* household goodes and stock at Over Melcomb and 
Binghams on y* death of Robert Bingham, Hsq., A°. ij". Hlizabethe, 


NOTES. 


A fow observations upon certain tarms of comparatively uncommon cconrrence, 
wlich’the reader wil ot fall netics fa the foregoing Inventory, may” peo 
‘icoptablo. “The geatr part of theo temas are to befoand fa the Unto Inventor 
abil bare boon edited by Mr. Joa Gough Nichol for tho Beslshire. Asbmclent 
Sosiiy. We may efor fo the’ Glowasial Index sotompanyiog those. documents, 
which tre of prtod not long subsequent tothe dato of the Taveatory heve printed, 
Jor uch curious information ropurding Howhold efue furitar, boy in the 
sinteeuth etary. 
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Ta doeuments ofthis desorption we ane ot snfrequeully reminded of th aotnty 
of maritime and eomerinlenterpia,Chvoagh whia ov from ao ety pertod tg 
proto aud matnufactaresoffrega leads were isrodacnd lato Bngland. "Planers 
Fras long a grattezaporiam mienes our senehants detieed nasty of the Teas 
tren af the noose of dally Hf, Tho table ia he porlour at Bioghan's Molooabe 
‘vas covered, an tho reader may havo notion), witha carpet cloth of doraix” = 
tm called tom the pas of fs manutiature namely, Touraa, Toracum,—in 
Fiomish, Dovuic. "Hangioge and carpets of a Sailr doterption were mado in 
Novi boud iy, wen act wn pool roguding making of" dorwin end 
overlts ae Norio 

the chamber over the paslou, among Dodding and furniture wo Gud the few 
rguliments of war in pomemion ofthe Sire of Sfolonnbe; thoy enstd of tre 
Parof lames or bodparmour, azmaly bicke and brows, Fequevty dossibed by 

orm," pair of plates": two hills a tc, or mpier ("Zein rapier or Task 

Colgrave); two Dow and a sheat of arrow Randle'Hale, in his curious Aendexiy 
of Armory, bi p91, mses datintion between tho tek and therspit ho he 
‘having a be olaafve,a lade with tro edgen whore tho tack ad’ foureguare 
DladoF' bat we find fa an Taveutory of aru fa tho Tayal Arenas taken ou tho 
scovasion of Edward VI. fn. te custody of Hens Hunter scroourerat Westie, 

two thresedgedtoaked wih volloe tkaderden” ‘Thi wanpaa, of Spanish ogi 
served oaly, aa Cotgrave tate, for fining, elabbing or giving «the Waceade” 

“Among so arsitn of “ Napery" oon eight“ pllowslyon" panel pllowaaea : 

tua ernst fond fa hn Uni Tg ines teneappiaaes of omen 
comfort ane designated © pillow dour” and ocout fn pais, The word neo used is 
Sesivod from the French. "Une tayo doraler ig latorpatad by Colgave ts @ 
‘"Dilowder; Tvs eit wad fa Breach with tho lke wigal dations 

issn he elnry apelin i wy wun tole Hat te brandy” 
swore probably oie desorption of apparatus for heating, alae? upon tiers, Ina 
The of itch wtemsls in a vorabary ofthe Afteoatheastary int Beith Musee 
Woy. MS 17, evil riper Ia sondared “Reeaderdue--Burndertie” the word is 
‘wsitton da vaioue MSS. of the Pompton Pareulorute— Brtalet—Brandalede— 
Bhnsfatee” Re, lkedcon” were doaltees aks upon which sity oe other objects 
of ouliotey ts wight be eijustod, Lay bas given os, Atong fin Soh coubtey 
swords, Cotte, Curie, Devs easel hang the Pot ou over the Fire 
The tetas i stl ine 

a tho Brovloure wo Sod two *eoxey” a term explained by Ray a used In 
Devunstice to deniite “a Pat werain thoy work hele eet ap Before they tn 

‘Burs, ia hl Glosnry append to Pooms inthe Dovset Dials, observes tnt 
$b ia donivedfoom the AmglosSazon Cyf, a vat; andthe verb to keove or kis, f0 Pat 
the wort into the vat to wort sl uted In Domain The Kou appew tobe 
{ie mume word an the © Glo tubbo" or“ Yelfsto® fu tho Untow inventories, Wa 
fre uneble o soggeet what may bave Seon he uae of yatiogs sacs" tn browing. 
‘To yote(Aug.Sae. Geotan, funders) sigtes properly to melt, to pour forth esinoien 
ielil, &, abd may hore lanply somo sijoot connected with sottbing or other house. 
Told tase” “A bultige wytete” da bor into which meal way sited, sll known 
hove bolting hutah; ad, "Siage trowes}" a tara whieh we have fifo in the 
{Grdeavour fo tence fa atcha or provininl expressions, way hve Besa trunghs wed 
Giuisng guide; amilestoainer iy terol tu the North slingdis aud silt 
‘comuoaly sigs sede. 

‘Tho ln ofipiostn neni be husband onan tra whi hon ek 
‘een satsctovly explained, namely“ urepney” porably mache lls, el 
fo my bave Deen aso for braping or atonping duds of earth (Ry. Brope.” Sueh 
Eaplowente vere called in tho Gleeuth contary ® cluttyugo miles 

oruo ena ie ay bo observed, ar nil signed iu Dorel and im otber parte 
of Hogland, Hother Gitte sa lowe in stat 3 Bae, VI, 10, mention te tad 
St 'ifotuer bouts, as oxen, stores, svutom igen, helghfors and calves” Pins 
Ploughman deseribes the bsbandinnh dviving hie tam of *foute rotheren.” ves 
of ake gent olf ate nov elle in Doreet “ ehilver bogus” an a, the foregelg 
Sovuntodyeomplld i the days of Babel Tho orga of the term does ot appt 
{olive been explalned hy any weiter on Proviaea! Dialect 
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Proceedings at the Meetings of the Archaeological Enstitute, 


‘Manow 2, 1860. 
‘The Lord Brarszooxe, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 





‘Lord Bravsnoone gare s further account of the progress of hi 
gations, subsequently to the discoreries deseribed in the Memoir which he 
‘ed rend at the previous meeting (printed in this volame, p. 117), During 
‘the previons month he liad examined several deep shafts, of whi 
remarkable a number had been diseorered in the eourse of his exeav 
‘at Chesterford. In these receptacles had lately been disiaterred urns and 
faite oman veuels of various forms, for the most part broken, bat 
cecasionally in a perfect state, apparently also deposited with eare, and for 
some purpose hitherto unascertained. Two large dioter, of which Lord 
‘Braybrooke exhibited drawings by Mr. Youngman, were aumong the most 
remarkable examples; their forms had been skilfully reproduced by 
readjusting the numerous fractured portions. In one of the shafts ho had 
found also a needle of bronze, a finger-ring, and other ornamental relics. 
‘The shafts, one of them meastring 20 foct in depth, hed beon dug with care 
through the stratum of gravel adjacent to the Station ; and Lord Bray- 
‘brooke stated that he had now examined at various times not less than 
ferty of these mysterious depositories. Several curious glass vessels had 
‘also been found by the grarel-diggers, beyond the limit of the Borough 
Field, differing in their forms from any which had Litherto come under his 
notice. Mr. Youogman’s beautiful drawings gave a correct notion of these 
interesting Roman relics. Lord Braybrooke described also a singular little 
structure which had occupied his attontion daring the previous month, and 
now completely excavated ; it is a chamber measuring 15 feet by 10 fect, 
and 10 fect in dopth; the walls are formed of coarse rabble work, care- 
fully plastered and decorated with colouring in fresco ; this chamber must 
Ihave boon constructed at a considerable depth below the floor of the build- 
ings, with which probably it had been connected ; of these, however, the 
foundations had been removed, the field where the discovery occurred 
having long been under the plough. No aperture for light was found, but 
‘at one comer there was a small doorway ; the mural decorations in eolour 
‘appeared to indicate that this chamber had been destined for some less 
homely uses than those of « cellar or other domestic depository. In the 
light mould, with which it was filled up, were found bones of animals i 
abundance, broken vessels, a few decayed Roman brass coins, bone-pins, 
not less than sixteen in number, some of them being fashioned with care and 
of good workmanship, also shells of oysters, eockles, and mussels, in profu- 
sion, perfectly preserved, appearing almost like recent shells. 
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Sir Joux Bortav, Bart., observed that he had formerly seen Rom 
buildings brought to light at the Station Venta Icenorum,—Caistor nest 
Norwich, presenting considerable analogies with that described by the 
noble chairman, 

‘The Rev. De. Coutowoon Braves, F-S.A., gave e short notice of 
another insoribed stone, found at Carlisle in excavations for the new offices 
of the Carlisle Journal, in English Strect, subsequently to the diseovery of 
the interesting inscription communicated by Mr. MeKio, atthe previous meet- 
ing (seo p. 73, in this volume). Unfortunately a moiety only of the slab 
hhad been brought to light ; it measures 33 inches in length, 15 inches in 
breadth, and 4 inches in thickness. When entire it had been apparently a 
square tablet, the lower sido of which was eut out in circular form, like 
small arch, It may havo been placed over a statue, tie head of which 
cecupied this circular space. Around the margin is» moulding of orna- 
mental character ‘The portion of the inscription now remaining may be 
road as follows :— 











DEL. HERO: - - 
YViorl «Gor: + + 
TIBYS ° PRO -8 
CoMMLITON = | 
BARBARORY. 

OB VIRTO . | 
P- BEXTANTIY © 
rar. PRAIA. 










Tho letters are occasionally combined, or tiod, but are hare printed 
separately. This inseription (Dr. Bruce remarked) is dificult to interpret, 
a8 a portion of each line is lost; it is also peculiar in soveral respects. ‘The 
following reading may be covjecturally proposed :— Dei Hereulis inviest 
comitis nmin’ et Dis Penatibus pro salute conmilitosum barbarorus, ob 
viriutom, Publius Sextantius.” . . . . OF the conclading letters no 
satisfuetory explanation has been proposed ; it cannot be supposed that 
the Emperor ‘Trajan is here reforred to, none of his usual titles being 
given, ‘Tho name Trajanus was by no means common ; the epithot 
‘Prajana was sometimes applied to the seoond Legion, but there appears no 
groan fr the conjestaro tnt this insrption may hove been, connested 
ith tat Legion. ‘Tho tablet was probably placed in a temple of Hercules, 
who among other titles had those of Invictus and Consereator, traces of 
which appear in the insoription. Te will be figured in the forthcoming 
Corpus Insoriptionum Valli, under the editorial care of Dr. Brace, and it 
‘were much to be desired that the other portion of so remarkable a’ monu- 
ment might be discovered. 

Mr. McKre sent drawings of this iuteresting tablet, and of small 
sculpture found nea the same spot, representing a soldier (?) holding a 
palm brauch in one hand, and ponriog a libation with the other upon a 
iminative altar; tho figure measures 10 inches in height; also dravings 
of a fictile lamp, and of a singular little eup of Roman ware lately found 
in English Street, Carlisle. 

‘Two communications were received, through Mr, C. S. Greaves, from 
Mr, Faas Catvant, whose interesting researches in the ‘Troad had pre- 
viously been brought before the Soviety through his kindness. One of 
the Memoirs now read related to a bronxe weight in form of a lion couchant, 
found in January last, on the site of the Hellespontie Abydos ; the other 
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‘was descriptive of the site of the ancient Colona in the Troad, and of Mr. 
Calvert's recent excavations in that locality. 

“A. short notice of the recent excavations of @ Roman villa in the 

‘of North Wraxall, Wilts, was reccived through Mr. Pouuers 
jonors, ALP., ander whose direction the examination of these remains hnd 
‘been eatried out, 

‘A field at the north-western extremity of the parish had long been known 
as the site of buildings of the Roman period. It bears the name of the 
“Coffin ground,” from the circumstance of a sareophagus having been dug 
up containing a skeleton at fall length. A space of about three aeres on 
‘the northern side of this feld is strewn with fragments of stoue and tile, 
Diack, blue, and red pottery, and traces of buildings of the Roman era, Iu 
‘the course of last autumn the farm, which is the property of Lord Methuen, 
passed into the hands of a new tenant, who, finding the stones in the way 
of his plough, employed labourers to remoye them, and thos brought to 
light the walls of several small rooms. 

‘Mz. Poalett Serope, who had watched the discovery with interest, com- 
monicated with Lord Methuen, and was requested by him to direct farther 
excavations to be made. Four men were set to work, in the begiuning of 
December, and they speedily cleared the foundation walls of one entire build 
ing, measuring about 130 feet by 36, and containing more than sixteen 
rooms, passages, oF courts ; they also traced out other walls extending over 
the area of 2 or 3 acres already mentioned. Paris of these were probably 
remain’ of other houses ; some seem to hare been enclosures of yards or 
gardens. ‘The principal building was, as has been supposed, the villa of a 
Person of some importance. The length of the building greatly exceeds its 
‘breadth. Tt stretches nearly north and south ; the southern extremity i 
‘cceupied by a series of five or six small chambers communicating by door- 
‘woys, and all having foors over hypocausts. Four of these rooms have 
semi-circular reecsses at one end, one of them being oceupied by a stone 
bath, the front of which is unfortuaately broken. ‘The flvors were entire 
when discovered, ata depth of 3 or 4 feet below the surfece, but owing to 
the influenee of the weather, and to mischievous visitors, it has beet 
impossible to preserve them. They were formed of concrete 8 inches 
thick, sapporting a foor of stone slabs, neatly jointed, or of terrass, and 
spread over broad tlabs of sandstone, which rested upon pillars about 3 
fect in height, composed of square tiles bedded in mortar. Considerable 
{interest atiaches to this group of rooms, since their arrangement corro- 
sponds with that usually adopted in Roman therme. ‘There is a small inner 
oom adjoining the furnace, which was no doubt the laconicum or inner 
sweating bath ; from this a doorway communicates with a small heated 
apartment, the caldarivm probably ; next to this is the bath-room proper, 
‘aving te louiron ot stne-buih at the ends then what was no doubt the 
tepidarium, « cooler apartment, though over a hypocaust, and this opens 
isto a larger oom, corresponding to the frigidarium or coding’ room, 
having only one quarter ofits area supplied with warm flues, and to which 
access was by a corridor, the ezedra. This disposition of the several 
rooms was intended to allow persons taking the baths to approach and to 
Teave the most heated ehamber throagh successive gradations of tompera- 
ture, as is still practised in the Bast. The internal parts of the hypocaust 
retained a coating of soot of burnt wood, and recess on one side of the 
furnace was filled to the depth of more than a foot with charcoal dust. 
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Besides the pillars of tile supporting the floors, many hollow lue-pipes were 
found in the hypocausts ; some upright and rauged along the walls, some 
lying on the floor, many broken. ‘these conveyed the hot air through the 
floors to heat the’ rooms above. They were from 1 to 2 feet in length, 
and from 6 to 8 inches in width, scored externally in varied patterns, and 
hind one or two square openings on their sles to aduit the heatod air. At 
the opposite or northern extremity af this range of buildings are three or 
four chiambers communicating: with ench other, and which, from the superior 
character of their masonry, may be presumed’ to have formed the living or 
sleeping rooms of the mastor of the house. None of these rooms have 
hhypocatsts, nor wore their flvors entire; bat the occurrence of numerous 
tessellee in the rabbish seemed to show that. they once possessed snosaie 
pavenents, ‘The walls generally axe well-built of rangel eouses of the 
stone of the country, partly dressed with the axe or ebisel. ‘The quoina 
fare as well squared and built as in the best modern masonry. In. parts of 
‘tho foundation walls extending ovor the largor area, massive squared 
stones were found, appearing to have been the bases of pillars or heavy 
stone door-posts 

‘The buildings had been covered with stone roofing-tiles, not of the 
forost-marklo, whieh might havo been quazried in the neighbourhood, where 
it has been in use for many centuries, but of the reddish-groy sandstone of 
the coal measures, which must have been brought from the Bristol coal-feld, 
many miles distant. ‘These tiles are all of an elongated hexagonal form, 
neatly eut, showing the mal-holes, and, in many eases the nails by which 
they were fastened to the timber roof, Numerous objeets were found in 
the excavations, mostly in a fragmentary stato—such a8 pottery, dark 
brown, black, or blue, Upehareh and Castor wares, with portions of Samian, 
in some instances having omaments in relief—fragments. of glass vessels, 
some very thin, other pieces thick and fat, as if used for window glass. 
In a reeoss in one of the northern rooms, only eleven inches wide, but three 
fect deop, were found entire, a glass fuunel with handle aud a mortarium, 
‘granulated on its immer surfaco with coarse quarts sand. In ono of the 
‘hambers—thnt which has been ealled the tepidarium—throo entire urns 
of black ware were found resting against the wall, each having a corer, 
conveying the impression that they had contained e portion of the last 
meal prepared by the inhabitants of the house before its final desertion. 
Among etlier ancient relies, were iron eramps, a largo iron key with eom= 
plicated wards, several iron chisels, a spear head, two styli, one of iron, 
the other of bronze, a bronze fibula, of which the pin retains its clastcity, 
toro bracelets, two bronze spoons, beuis, Lone pins, and fiteen brome 
one of these is a lange brass of ‘Trajan, the rest are small brass coins of 
Constantine, Constantius, Valeus, &e.' It may be remarked that overy 
bject hitherto found bears a Roman character, from which it is to be 
prosumad that these buildiugs were destroyed towards the close of the 
oeeupation of the district by the Romans, and that the site was not subso- 
{quently oceupied by any later inhabitants. Probably it wassoon overgrown 
‘with wood), of which it was only cloared about thirty years since, when the 
plough for the first time passed over the ruins. Hence their eomparative 
preservation. There are, however, indications of the temporary habitation 
of portions of the buildings after their first epoliation and partial destrue- 
tion, such as the walling-up of doorways by inferior masonry, do. Many 
parts of the walls hare beon broken up, probably in recent times, either 
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because they impeded the plough, or for the purpote of using the materials 
ie ullding enclosure walle and a neighbouring barn; squared and faced 
stoues of Boman work moy be recognised in these situations. Among the 
rubbish within and about the buildings, coeur a groat number of boues— 
iatly of ewine, sheep, oxen, deer, &e., but some of them human. Doers’ 
‘ntlevs and wild boars’ tusks were noticed—some of the former had been 
fashjoned into rude implements; oyster-shells also abounded. ‘The internal 
‘walls had been lined with siuceo and painted in fresco. ‘The patterns are 
Tre stripes of diferent eoloars, sometimes crossed diamond-wise, with @ 
flower in the contre or attached to each stripe. No inseription has been 
ret with. 

On th 
slab, ha 











iil towards Castle Combe, was found sume years ago a stone 

the Sgure of a huoter apearing stag dculptured on ity 
ogelber with e hoard of come hundreds of brass esns, chiefly of the lower 
oman Empire. On the continuation of the same hill towards Castle 
Combe, several spots show vestiges of Roman oceupation, as is the ease on 
other points of the range of heights traversed by the ancient Foss Way 
from Bath to Cirencester, which passes through both the parishes of 
Castle Combe and North Wrazall. 

“A detailed account ofthe Villa, with » ground plan and other illustrations, 
will be given by Mr. Poulett Serope in the Transsetions of the Wiltshire 
Archaologieal Society. 

"A memir by the Rev. Jauns Suursox, Vicar of Shap, Westmorland, 
‘was then read, deseribing the excavations of the remains of Shap Abbey, 
Tately carried” out by the Barl of Lonsdale, owner of the site, who had 
fentrested the direction of the work to Mr. Simpson. A careful ground- 
plan of tho vestiges of the conveniual chureh and adjacent buildings was 
Tmitted to the meeting, with drawings of sepulebral memecrials, deco 
tative ies, and other relies discovered. — Mr. Simpson gave a gratifying 
fatement of the interest which the noble proprietor bad taken inthe 
fnvestigation, aud alzo in the futore preservation of these remains. | Lord 
Tonolale lad, moreover, directed researches to be made at the Roman 
‘ation at Moresby, where various ancient relics had already been brought 
to light, and. casveyed to the museum latcly appropriated at Lowther 
Castle for antiquities found upon his estates. 

‘Mir. Gronoz Wastwontm, of Woolley Park, Yorkshire, communieated 
two aueient deods preserved amoug the evidences of his family. The 
tarliett in date may probably be assigned to the commencement of the 
thirteenth century; although much defaced, and in parts illegible, it appears 
to bo a grant of land by John son of (Robert!) de Beruch, to Philip 
chaplain of the Hospital of St, Johm of Jerusalem, his heirs and assigus, 
in which ‘mention is made of « place called ‘*Neythenges,” as the word 
hhas eon read, and supposed to be Notion near Wakefield. ‘The writin 
ia, however, extremely indistinet, and the name may be “‘Fleythinges. 
‘The grant is witnessed by “domino Roberto de Beruche, domino Radulfo 
de Amervile(?) tune rectore ecclesic de Dorton” Roberto de Turribus, 
Tohanne de In Roche, Hugoue de Alfrichesrode, Ada de Beruche, Ricardo 
lio Ado, Ricardo fio Susanve, Ada de Pichel, ot aliis.” ‘There is no 
































1 Darton, near Baroeley, Mr. Hunter pariah i called Boragh or Bargh, doubt- 
mentions Halyhide Damelvileas rectorof fess. the mame which in the deed is 
Darton ia 1985, A towuship in tat written Baruebe, 
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seal, Tt may deserve notice that, in the ‘ Hospitallers ia England,” edived 
for the Camden Socioty by the Rev. L. Larking, under the * Bajulia de 
‘Neuland ” in Yorkshire, Notton is not mentioned, but certain lands appear 
as lying in  Hloton,” a place which the editor sooms to have been unable 
to identify. ‘This in all probability should be Notton. Tn a court of the 
precoptory of Newland held at Woolley, 7 Hen. VILL, one Richard 
Wodrove was admitted tenant of a messunge and lands ia Notton, We are 
indebted to Mr. Wentworth’s kindness for transcripts of Court Rolls and 
of othgr documents from which it appears that the Knights of St. John 
hind Jands in Notion. 

‘The second deed is an indenture, dated 15 Jano, 2 Rich. Tf, (1485), 
etween William abbot of “ Gervalle” and the convent, of the one part, 
‘and Lenry Watt of the other part, by which ghe former demised to the 
Tattor lands and tonements in tie vill of Konetiley Hunton (Lancashire), 
in his occupation, to hold to him, with eonmon of pastiro in the marsh 
called "le Gattes,” for twenty-one years, at the annual rent of 3s. 84d., 
‘with powers of distross for the said rent in ease it should be in arrear j 
‘and with power of re-entry in ease. the sail rent should be in arrear for 
half a year, of tho lessee should fail to ropair the houses and closes 
Delonging to the sxid tenements, or to make and clean the ditches, ways, 
‘and lanes (*fossatas, vias, seu Yenellas”), or in ease the lessee should be 
lected one of tle bailiffs and collectors of the seid convent in the eaid vill, 
‘and should refuse to take on himself the ofice, or, having undertaken the 
‘office, should not daly eollect tho rents of the tenants, or, having collected 
‘ther, should not pay them over to the convent or their reeciver, or if he 
should not fulfl aig other duties of such office of builiff or receiver, or if 
he should rofuse to observe any ordinances made by the sail monastery, 
or if, to infeinge such ordinances,  potenoiam sex manateneneiam aliquam 
forinsecain induserit,” oF if he should eublet to any tenant living in the 
vill for more than three years, * sou aliquibns forinsios (sie) extra diotam 
villain eommorantibus ;* with a proviso for the lessee or his assigns to 
Sublet to any tenants living in tho vill, or to bequoath to any husband? to 
hold ao long as he continued in the vill, the license of the monastery having 
boon previously obtained, s0 that any sublesse should be entered on the 
stoward’s roll within a quarter of a year. 

‘We have noticed these conditions as being somewhat remarkable, and 
showing the very special manor in which monastic property was let, at the 

ero. 

PE proposition made by Sir Jos Bortzav, Bart, and seconded by 
Octavius Murgan, Baq., M.P., was unanimously approved, that certain 
special subjects should be anuotneed fur illustration at the ensuing monthly 
Meetings in the present Session, and that the assistance of members and 
frionds of the Institute should be requested, in order to carry out this 
object with full effect. The following subjests were then sclected ;—for 
‘April, Stone weapons and implements, with particular reference to those 
recently found in the drift beds of the ‘Tertiary strata ;—for May, Ancient 
Terelry, and metal-work of artistie character ;—for Juno, Ancient Plate;— 
for July, Miniature Portraits, especially such as are of historical intorest. 















































2 This of course applied only to a fomale becoming an asign. 
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antiquities any Warks of Act Erhibiter. 


By Mr, Hoou MoKtr, of Carlise.—A drawing of a bronse palstave, in 
ory perfoct preservation, lately found at Aspatria, Cumberland. It has 
The stop-ridge, and has no loop at the side; in type it bears resemblance 
‘0 examples found in Ireland. 

By the Sooiery oF Avtiavanies or Newoasti,——A perforated dise 
or weight of lead, rudely ornamented with diagonal lines, pellets, o. 
Diamerer, about Ij inch. Tt wes found in a field near Minster Acres, in 
‘Wost Dale, Durham, the scat of G. Silvertop, Bsq., and it was preséuted to 
the Nowralle Sceiety by Mr. J.P. Dolphin. A similar object, found in the 

ounds of Blackwell Hall near Darlington, and there preserved, is figured 
fb Mr, Hylton Longstaffe's, History of Daelington, p, 374. 

By the [los Rosant” Gunzos, jun.—Sevoral remarkable modisval 
‘weapons | eset of hunting Knives, with heralie omaments and apparently 
Tike tine of the Emperor Maximilion ; aud a dagger, with benutifully 
Ghased hile, aeabbard, mountings, and chope, representing battle scones ; 
the introdvetion of the Maltese oross among the ornaments has led, to the 
fpposition that this fine weapon may have belonged to one of the knights 
sr Tohu-—Also a oaskot of steo!, elaborately wrought; an iron baad and 
im, purchasod ab Florence, ingesiously constructed «o as to supply the 
Jamw'cf a lub; a pair of thumbikins found at Chichester ; and a pair of 
iron gaumtlos, implements of torture or eoercion, described as having been 
Found’ in Chester Castle, in 1836, They are formed like mittens, with 
feparate recepinces for the thumbs only, and were tightly allied by serews 
wethe wrist, depriving the victim of all freedom of movorhent. It has been 
Supposed that these iron mittens may lore oecasionally been employed in @ 
hrocked state, at a mode of torture ; or that they served in the eruel process 
af atapension by the wrist, nsdescribed in Lingard's History of gland, in 
uote appendel tote reign of Blizabeth, We are indebted to Mr, W. J. 
Boeuharl Smith for ealling attontion to this passage, ia which the following 
description occurs aniong, tke kinds of torture employed in the Tower 
‘Grougauntlets, which can be contracted by the ail of a screw ; they 

ferved to compress the wrists, and to suspend the prisoner in the air from 
two distant pomts ofa beam.” He was placed on threo picees of wood, 
Filed ono on the lier, which, when his hnads tad been made fast, wore 
jeccasively withdrawn from under his feet.” Dr. Lingard, citing Bartoli 
fives painfal description by Gerard, one of the suiferers subjected to 
{his torture, Jardino, in his work on the use of Torture in the Criminal 
Taw of England, mentions only the manacles, with which Mr. Bernbard 
Smith eupposes that he may bare eonfounded the gauntlets above noticed. 

‘By the, Castarpon ANtiquaniax Sootnrr.—A brass weight one of 
pair obtained at Cambridge, in 1856, froma dealer in old metal. Ie 
Freasures G inches by 44, tue thickness is 14 in.; and it weighs mearly 
6 lbs. 15 on, of half a stone, It ig probably standard weight— 
pondus Regis. On the obverse thore is an esoutchcon in considerable 
Felief, upon which are engraved the royal arms, France and England 
fquartorly ; the initial Hl ensigned with a erown is stamped @ 






































fhree times upon the margia, os here represented. ‘The 
reverse bears no omament ; a slight circular cavity appears 

ondiat sido, formed by meaus of the lathe, probably for che parposo of 
aking away sueh a quantity of motal as wight sufice to adjust the weight 
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with precision, ‘The design of the heraldry appears to indicate the latter 
part of the fifteenth contury as the date of this weight, which may have 
been one of those provided in accordance with Stat. 8 Hen. VI., by which 
every eity, borough, and town was enjoined to have a common balance and 
‘common weights sealed ; but only cities and market towns were required 
to have common balances, weights, and measures, by Stat. 2 Hen, VII. ; 
by this latter statute, weights were to be marked by the chief oficers of 
sealed. ‘The stone of wool, according to that statute, was 14 
3 in gome places, by custom, it was less, as 12} pounds, and in 
Gloucestershire 15 pounds. The shield-shaped fashion of tho weight exhi- 
bited was probably adopted to suit the armorial escutcheon conspicuously 
displayed upon its through the perforation, shown in the accompanying 
‘woodcut, a leather strap may have passed, for more convenient handling ot 
suspension of the weight. It has been eonjocturé, probably from a cortain 
resemblance in form to a stirrup-iron, that weights of this description may 
have been intended for convenient transport on horseback to fairs, &e., by 
the tronator, or official whose duty it was to weigh wool, aud receive the 
eustom or toll termed tronage, Such standard weights may also have 























boen used by inspectors of weights and measures in their porambulations, 
Four brass weights of this description have lately been purchased for the 
British Musoum, two of them being apparently of the reign of Queen Anne, 
‘the others of the reign of George I. On the former appear the royal arms 
with supporters, and over them the initials AR; the surrounding border 
is stamped in toveral places with a crowned A, a dagger erect, probably 
the mark of the eity of London, the initial A not crowned, and fagons, 
doubtless the brass founder's mark. Each of these two weights, of the same 
dimensions as those obtained at Cambridge, but slightly different in form, 
weighs 6} Ibs. On the other pair aro seen the arms of George I., the 
bearing of Hanover being introduced in the fourth quarter ; the eseuteheon 
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accompanied by the initisls G—R.; the stamps are G crowned, the 
A, the dagger, and the agen. 

3 Me. W. W. B. Wrsxs, M-P.—A gold ring, found on the site of the 
Cistercian abbey of Kymmer, or Vanner, near Dolgelly, Merionethshire ; it 
had. been partially “enameled. — A flat ring-brooch of silver, found 
near the same place and inscribed +X THESVS NAZARE.—Also 0 
box made of the wood of the Royal Oak; the letter B occurs upon 
i possibly for Boscobel, or the initial of the name of a former owner, who 
may have been, as supposed, Thomas Bulkeley, the loyal partisan of 
Charles [., by whom he was created Viscount Bulkeley, in 1643. 

‘By the Rev. Janzs Bacx.—A stecl Key of elaborate workmanship ; it 
bears the initials and devices of Henry II. king of France, and of Diana of 
Poitiers, with the date 1547. 

‘By Mr R. H. Bnacksyoxs.—A curious stare-tankard, a convivial relic of 
the sixtecnth century, formed of fourteen staves of box-wood, the Afteenth, 
‘which is of oak, being the handle, It is bound with brass hoops ; height, 
in, diameter at bottom, 4 in., at the top, 3 in, It was obtained at a 
‘alo of effects at an old farm-bouse, called Raddon Hall, near Bxeter ; the 
fxterior is oroamented with foliage, stags and other’ animals, and rural 
seenery.  Itis probably of about the same date as the “ sapling-tankard,”” 

erved at Worden Hall, Lancashire, and figured in this Journal, vol. 


















‘By Mr. R. Pmuurs.—Two highly yeluable illustrated works, one of 
them being a series of ‘of Greek and Roman sculpture, with 
descriptive letterpress by Henri d'Escamps; the other consisting of 
lithographs of the fine antique works in terra-cotta in the Campana 
Collection (* Antiche opere in Plastica, dc, dal Marchese . P. Campana; 
Roma, 1851.”) 

"By Dr. Kexontcx, MLD.—Impression from the matrix used as tho seal 
‘of Greatham Hospital, eo. Durham, founded in 1272 by Robert, Bishop of 
Durham, as we learn from Surtees, Hist. Darhacn, vo. ii. pp. 134, 389. 
Te continued to be governed by the founder's charier until the reign of 
James L., when a new charter was granted and the charity was limited to 
thirteen ‘poor brethren, for whom suitable dwellings have ia recent years 
been erected. The seal ad been used from time immemorial as that 
of the Hospital; it is of pointed-oval form, dato the earlier part of the 
‘fteenth century, and it is, in fact, the official seal of Stephen Payn, 
‘Almoner to Henry V., appointed to that offce in 1414. Tle is represented 
iholding an unwieldy alme-dish in form of a ship upon small wheels, the 
nef, destined as itis stated to hold the napkin and salt of its ower, and in 
hich probably broken meat was placed for distribution to the poor. Mr. 
‘Hodson Tamer has given some curious notices of the usage in this 
Tournal, vol i. p. 265, accompanied by a representation of an attendant 
carrying away the nef from a banquot given by Richard If. Oa the 
foreeastle of the ship borne by Stephen Payn is seen an escatcheon 
‘charged with a cross, doubtless that of St. George; on the stern gallery 
iSanvsoutchooa with the arme of Beance aad Bagland quarter. On the 
bracket or trass upon wich the Almoner stands may be read his name, 
in black letter,—Stoph’s Paya. The figure is placed under a canopy, 
over which is a eseutcheon of the arms attributed to Edward the Con 
fessor. The legend is as follows, —Sigillum = Ofici - elemosinarj regis 
hhenrici quinti-anglie, Allan, ia his Collections, and Hatobinson, in his 
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ory of Durham, vol. ii. p. 103, have engraved this seal, long used by 
the Master and Brethren of the Hospital of Greatham, but which appears to 
have no connection with that institution.? Nonotiee has been found of an 
seal contemporary with its foundation in the thirteenth century. In 1793, 
however, a brass’ matrix of mach later date was found in possession of a 
Ddrasier ‘at Durham. In dimensions and form it resembles that abore 
described ; the design is wholly different, it presents a rudely executed 
half figure of the Virgin and Infent Saviour ; angels appear with consers, 

‘and beneath is a mitred ecclesiastic knecling, probably the founder j un 
Ine is soon an escllop sll. The legend, unskilfally engraved, fs 
Sigillu’, nose’. b'te mari’e de greth'm fon’ anno dni 1501. 
‘Arabic numerals, and is possibly that of the execution of 
the soal, the design of which may hore beon suggested by that of an 
carlier matrix, ‘This seal has been figured in Fox's Catalogue of the Allan 

Museum at Neweastle, p. 1 

Tn regard to the singular representation of the royal. Almoner upon the 
seal exhibited, itis not without interest to trace to the nef or receptacle 
for alms the origin of the device now displayed upon the seal of the lord 
igh Almoner to the queen, namely, a three-masted ship in full sil. An 
the sixteenth century, is 




















as follows, 




















impression of the seal of a royal Almoner, 
among the valuable recent acquisitions obtained by Mr. Ready in the 
College Treasuries at Cambridge. ‘Tho dovice on that seal is likewise a ship. 





April 13, 1860. 
Sir Jon Borwzav, Bart,, ¥.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. Cxanizs ‘Tuoxen reported the satisfactory arrangements made 
during a recent visit to Gloucester, preliminary to the Annual Meeting of 
the Tnstitate. 

‘A memoir by Mr. E. W. Goownx was rend, describing the ancient 
Court-house at Clapton-in.Gordauo, Somerset (printed in this volume, 
p. 138). 

‘A dissertation was read on episcopal rings by Mr. Eowuxp Warenrox, 
F.S.A., with observations on their ancient form and use from very early 
‘times, the ceremonies with which the ring was conferred upon bishops, its 
mystical signifieation, and also on investiture by the ring and pastoral staf. 
Mr. Waterton exhibited a number of beautifil examples of this class of 
rings from his own collection, 

Mr. J.T, Cuistorumn gave an account of a magnificent sepulchral 
brass, with lifesize effigies of two Bishops of Litbeck, of whickhe presented 
to the Institute a photograph, most succossfully produced on s large scale 
by Mr. Bedford. ‘This remarkable memorial exists in a chapel in_ the 
cathedral at Libock, and it commemorates two prelates of that see, Bur- 
chard von Serken, who died in 1317, and John von Mul, who died in 1350. 
‘The design is of the richest character, resembling that of several brasses 
in this country usually considered to be of Flemish workmanship ; for 
instance, that of Alan Fleming, at Newark, Abbot Delamere, at St. Albans, 
the fine brasses at Lynn, &e. The entire memorial measures 12 ft. by 
6 fe. 6 in, ‘The twro bishops appear in full pontifieals of the most sumptuous 














3 See aleo Dugdale's Monat, 
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character, and surrounded by tabernacle-work of exceedingly elaborate 

ign, with numerous figures of patriarchs and prophets, apostles, saints, and 
cred subjects. In the shrine-work over the figures are to be seen 
angels conveying the departed souls to heaven, accompanied by other angels 
playing on musical instruments, or swinging censers. Under the feet of 
the efigies, which rest upon grotesque monsters, there is a band curiously 
engraved with subjects from the legends of St. Nicholas of Myra and other 
saints, ‘The entire field behind the figures is riobly diapered in_six-foiled 
compartments, inclosing grotesques, batteries, dbe., and very similar to 
the designs upon the brass abore mentioned at St, Albans, Aa inscription 
in bold lettering runs round the margin, with the Evangelistic symbols at 
the four angles. Litbeck, Me. Christopher observed, is remarkably rich in 
fine examples of metal-work, fonts, statues, tombs, &o. ‘The sumptuous 
memorial of the tro bishops has been figured by Mildein his ‘* Denkemaler 
Fildender Kunst in Liibeck,” with several reproductions of small por- 
tions of the desiga, figures, and omaments, apparently printed by some 
procoss of transfer from the original plate, In the accompanying letter- 
press by Dr. Ernst Decke, o curious het wil be found of the master art 
ficers and artists of Litbeck in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
This entalogue comprises masons, architects, axtifcers engaged in the 
production of tiles and of painted glass, founders, goldsmiths, painters, and 
sculptors of images, a seal-engraver (cigilifex), and a female skilled in 
working in silk 

Mr. Nesurrz observed that in the magnificent memorial of the Bishops of 
Liibeck, of which he bad formerly exhibited a rubbing at one of the 
meetings of the Institute, a8 noticed in this Journal, vol. ix. p. 294, the 
peculiarity deserves attention, that however gorgeously claborate in 
design, no attempt at portraiture can be traced in the faces of tho offgies. 
In other brastes, which he had at various times brought under the not 
of the Tnstitate, and which exist in the North of Burope, the features are 
characterised by a strong individuality of expression. ‘The same remark 
applies to the sepulchral brasses in this country, considered to be of 

emish origin, and in whieh the heads are singularly devoid of expression. 
He stated his reasons for believing that the brass at Liibeck had heen 
‘ngraved in Flanders ; the plato is affixed to a large slab of dark grey 
marble, identified as a material obtained in that country. Mr. Nesbitt 
cited also the remarkable evidence of the will of a citizen of Liibeek, eon- 
taining the special direction that a Flemish brass should be placed over his 
gare. 

Mr, Aunent War gave a brief notice of some additional particule 
regarding the Gothic crowns of Guarrazar, previously described in this 
Journal, vol. xvi. p. 258. He stated the opinions regarding them lately 
published by the seeomplished French antiquary, Ferdinand de Lasteyrio, 
In his “ Description du ‘Trésor do Guarrazar, ” a beautifully ilustrated 
ork, of whieh, by the kindness of Mr, Franks, a copy was submitted tothe 
“Me C. Biomstors Daaauoce in bringing Defoe the Toate sei 
of the photographs of historieal portraits, selected from the large collection 
formed under Mr, Dalryraple's direction, at the Meeting of tho British 
Association at Aberdeen, in September, 1859, offered some observations 
ou the character and extent of that exhibition. ‘The idea of eombining 
with the great gathering of eavans in North Britain a series of Scottish 
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antiquities and historical portraitures had been suggested by the success 
which had attended the formation of a temporary museum during the 
meeting of the Institute in Rdinburgh in 1855, The proposition liad. been 
very favourably received by many noblemen and distinguished possessors of 
authentic Scottish portraits, and the collection arranged at Aberdeen under 
‘Mr, Dalrymple's direction had been regarded with marked satisfaction. In 
compliance with a wish oxpressod by Hl. R. H. the Prince Consért, when 
viewing the Exhibition, the committee of management, having obtained 
the permission of the owners, had published the e Hrty-eight 
plstogrphs now exhibited, ‘hoy have Deon most suecosly executed 
3y Mr. G. Wilson of Aberdeen, snd may be obtained either singly or 
sets from Messrs, Hay and Lyall, in that city, or from Messrs. Black- 
‘wood, in London or Bdinburgh. 














Antiquities anv Wlorks of act @yhooiter. 


A considerable collection of antiquities of stone, weapons, implements, 
and objects of unknown use, Among the remarkable types brought together 
on this occasion were the following examples :— 

By the Rev. Gnuvnuz J. Onnsren—Implements of flint found at Hoxne, 
Suffolk. They present two varieties of form; that which has recently 
been distinguished by the term langue de chat, as resembling the tongue 
of a eat these aro mostly of more careful workmanship, a eompared 
with the others found in the sume locality ; they are of more equal thiek- 
ness, smaller size, and of less pointed form : the second type is acutely 
pointed at one extremity, the otler end is thiok and obtusely massive, very il 
Adapted for tho adjustment of those objects to a aft, o as to serve. the 
[purpose either of weapons or of tools for any mechanical purposes—Also 
a fragment of bone of the Blephas primigenius found at the same place. 
‘A highly finished and beautifully formed arrov-head of yellow flint from 
‘the same deposit, being a specimen of very uncommon occurence. ‘The 
discovery of Hint weapons of peculiar fashion at Hoxno was frst notice: 
by Mr. Frere in 1797, and related by him in the Archeologia, vol 
p. 204, where two well characterised examples are figured. It is there 
stated ‘that they Jay in great numbers at the depth of about twelve feet, in 
1 stratified soil, which was dug into for the purpose of raising clay for 
bricks. Tho strata wore as follows :—1, vegetable earth, 1} fot ; 2. clay, 
24 fect ; 3. sand mized with shells and other marine substances, 1 foot; 
4. a gravelly stratum, in which the fints are found generally about five or 
six ina square yard, 3 foot. In tho samo stratum were frequently found 
fragments of wood, and in the superineumbent sand bones of extraordinary 

ine wore stated to have been discovered, one of which was presented to 
Sir Ashton Lover. These may very probably have been remains of the 
Blephas, usually accompanying the Hint relies discovered in the drift. 
Mr. Chester sent also a finoly polished eclt of dark horn-edloured flint 
found at Lound, Suffolk,» specimen of rare type, measuriug 7 inches in 
Jength, and only 2 inches in breadth at the cutting edge ; stone weapons 
from Farndish and Oxburgh Fen ; flat coarsely-shaped disks of dint, of 
unknown use, from Malton and Pickering ; and an ovoid stone object 
from Dunluce, Ireland, with cavities slightly formed on two sides, as if 
the first process in working a perforation to reocive e handle. ‘Those are 
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the Tithugger-steen of the northern antiquaries, who consider them to have 
heen uted Dotwoen the finger and thumb in ekipping flints or stone, See 
Mr, Wilde's Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, p. 94. 

‘By Mr. A. W. Fnanxs.—A east from a flint implement in the British 
Museum, formerly in the Sloane Collection ; it is stated to have been 
found in’ Gray's Ian ano with an elephants tooth. Tt is similar in form 
to those’ above noticed found at Hoxne.—Also a east from a relic of similar 
character formed of chert, and found in Babylonia by the late Mr, Loftus. 
It is now preserved in the British Museum, 

By Mr. R. A. Goowrs-Austex, F.G.8.—Specitnens of the remarkable 
‘int implements discovered in the valley of the Somme near Amiens, and 
closely resembling those found at Hoxn 

‘By the Lon Baarnnoorn.—A remarkable spear-shaped weapon of flint, 
found at Melbourn, Cambridgeshire, length 11} inches, breath in the 
widest part 2% inches ; an object, nearly similar, but having a short tang 
at one end, is in Mr. Huxtable’s collection, length, 9 inches: it was 
found in Yorkshire, and is figured in the Transactions of the Brit, Arch. 
‘Assoc. Gloucester Congress, p. 99.—Another spear-head of flint, of a dif- 
forent type, fat and thin, very skilfully worked; found at, Hare-Park, 
Cambridge ; it is leaf-shaped, and has a notch on each of its edges, at 
bout inid-length, probably for attachment to the haft.—A perforated 
hammerhead or ‘maul, found at Malton, Yorkshire ; a large celt, of the 
more ordinary form, not perforated, found at Swattham, and a small eclt 
of green stone, which claims special notice as having been found with 
Roman remains at Ickleton, in the building which has been designated a 
‘Temple, of a Basilia, and is described in this Journal, vol. vi. p. 17.—A 
singular triangular relic of white flint, possibly an arrow-head, the edges 
curved and rudely chipped to a cutting edge—A stone pestle, found with 
‘Roman um ebovt a mile south of Audley End, 1857; it measures 9} 
inches in length. Other specimens are noticed in the Museum Catalogue, 
Chichester Meeting of the Institute, p. 63. ‘These implements may have 
Deen used for trturating grain, 

By the Caueninox ANTIQUARIAN SocrmtY.—A collection of eslts and 
hammer-heads of various types, chiefly found in the Fens; o frag- 
rent of flint, apparently the core, or central portion remaining after the 
Jong flakes ao often found with early romains and sepulehrat deposits had 
Deen chipped off in forming rade kuives, arrow-heads, &c. ; also an oval 
water-worn pebblo, with an obliquely formed groove on each flat surface, 
resembling fig. 56, in Wilde's Catal. Mus. Roy. Irish Acad, p. 75.—A. 
flat, eaf-shaped spear-head of horn-coloured int, worked with great skill, 
and troly aymmetrical ; it was found at a depth of sixteen feet in cutting 
through the Jackdaw Hill, during the works for the Birmingham Railway. 
Length 7 inches, greatest breadth 23 inches. 

By Dr, Tuunxai, M.D.—Flint flakes and irregularly formed disks ; 
flat rounded arrow-head (#) formed with a kind of tang, as if for insertion 
in a shaft; it vas foand in a chambered long barrow at West Kennet, 
Wilts; also other objects of stone found in Wiltshire and in Yorkshire. 

By Mr. W. J. Benxann Surrit—A curious and instructive collection 
of weapons and instroments of stone ; celts, arrow-heads, mauls, and 
ammer-heads, e., found in varions localities, and exemplifying some of 
tho principal varieties in type occurring in the British Islands, Among 
a rare object (see woodeuts), found at Pentrefoelas, Denbighshire, 
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oasibly intended to have been used as a flaying knife. It measures 3 
Ty 24rin. Thin curious reli ie carefully plstied; it hus boon Gaver ia 
‘8 former volume of this Journal, but appears well deserving of further 
notice as compared with the unigue bronze object of analogous character, 
found at Ploncour, Britanny, and figured in the Archmologia Cambrons 
vol. vi. third series, p. 138. ‘There can be little doubt that the implement 
of metal was intended for uses for which that of stone had served, in 
Jike manner as bronze celts of the simplest forms may be regurdei as 
reproduetions of the stone aze-heads of an earlier period. 

By Me. Snuuusr, of Red Hill, Surrey.—A soleoted series of fint fakes 
of various forms and dimensions, also  leafsbaped arrow-head, part of a 
‘very large collection formed during the last ten or twelve years in the 
neighbourhood of Red Hill, in spots remote from the chal 
Surrey Downs, and whore dint does not occur. A large portion of Mr. 
Shelley’s extensive collection was obtained on the west side of the railray. 
‘embankment at the Rod Hill station, during the erection of houses by the 
Cottage Improvement Society in 1857. They are unquestionably artificial 
ehippings, varying in longth from about 5 inches to 14 inch ; some of thems 
‘are sharp-pointed, suitable for being fashioned into arrov-heads, whilst 
others may hare been intended to be used as cutting implements. Pre- 
cisoly similar flakes have boon found in many places where thoir artificial 
character is undeniable, although it may be very difficult to ascertain with 
precision the period of their being made, or the purpose for which they 
may have been intonded. Tt is indeed very probable that they are the 
waste chippings thrown aside in the formation of certain flint weapons, &o., 
‘at a very remote period ; nd, with a very few exceptions, the numerous 
specimens collected by Mr. Shelley show no indication of having beon 
subsequently worked upon, after being struck off from the nucleus of 
silex. At the same time, tho supposition appears reasonable that they may 
hhave been brought to the spot in question, during some time of ancient 
warfare, with the purpose of being fashioned into arrow-points, for which 
such fragments might roadily be adapted, Among many instances of 
similar flakes of flint in this country, may be cited specimens found in the 
‘eaves near Torquay, and figured in’ tho Cavern Researches by the late 
Rov. J. MacEnery, lately published by Mr. Cookrem, Torquay. In Ireland, 
where flint is very rarely found, fakes of « similar description oceur in 
abundance, and also the nuclei ftom which they had been scaled off by the 
stroke of somo tool, probably of stone, See Mr. Wilde's observations, 
Cataloguo of the Muscumm of the Royal Irish Academy, p. 7.—Mr. Shelley 
exhibited alto a. muller or pounlingtone wol_ possibly in, busking ot 
Druising grain: it was found near Red Hill, and is of a fine grained 
sandstone, resembling that found near Worth on the borders of Surrey snd 
Sussex, Tt resembles in form a diminutive cheese ; two sides are smooth, 
and perfectly flat; the diameter is about 3 iuches, Precisely similar 
objects havo been found in Northumberland and in other parts of England. 

‘By Mr. Atnenr Wav.—Two stone axe-heads of uncommon forms found 
in Mead Vale, near Reigate.—A stone celt found in Ireland, described in 
this Journal, vol. xvi. p. 124—A small collection of stono’ implements, 
rmauls, pounding-stones or eorn-crushors, int fakes, whorls for the dista, 
‘4e., obtained from the silt on the northera margin of the Lake of Constance, 
‘where remains of the dwellings of the early Helvetians constructed upon 
piles hare been discovered. ‘These remarkable vestiges hore been fully 
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described by Dr. Ferdinand Keller in the Transactions of the Antiquaries 
of Ziioh. 

By Mr. Jons Evavs.—Stone celts of various forms from Woodbrid 
Spalding, Dunwich, and Bastbourne ; also Trish examples from Ballycastle 
and Lisburn ; specimen from the Shetland Isles ; stone weapons from 
New Zealand aud Canada, exhibited for the purpose of comparison ; arrow- 
hheads of fint found in ‘Ireland; and a flint fake, possibly a knife, from 
Reach Fen. 

‘By the Rev. Janms Brox.—A fine Irish celt of the type figured in 
Wikle’s Catalogue Mus. Roy. Irish Acad. p. 41, fig. 37. It has boen 
noticed in this Journal, vol, xvi. p. 124. 

‘By Mr. Rosker H. Brackstost.—A remarkable celt of green stone 
found in the eo. Wesimeat, formed with two notches on ono of its edges, 
spparently to receive the fingers and give a firmer hold when used in the 
hand. Length, 8inches (see woodeat). Also a thin lozenge-shapod object 
of horn-coloured flint found near Armagh, very skilfally worked ; the edges 
sre well squared and sharp ; one side is much fatter than the other. Sco 
woodeut, original size, No other relic of precisely similar deseription has 
hitherto been noticed. 

By Mr, W, W. B. Wrxxe, MP.—A grant of confraternity, bearing 
dato 1464, from the abbot and convent of Bardsey or Enlli, to Meuryel 
Yychan of Naney, and Angharat hs wie, ancetore of thelie Sir Robert 
‘Vaughan, Bart. The site of the monastery is sey Island, Jnsula 
santa Sanctorum, once held in great veneration; it is at the ‘westora 
‘oxtromity of Cacrnarvonshire. This document, which the Very Rev. 
Dr. Rook stated to be of a class rarely noticed, is as follows :— 

“ Roborlus Dei paciencia Abbas Monasterii Sanctorum do Enlly, et 

gjrdee oc caren, Harinimis nobis in Christo Menryeh Vyehan, 

ngharat onsorti ejus salutem, et post preseatis vite cursuin gaudiis 
‘adjungi spirituum beatorum. "Immensam dovocionem quam ob Dei 
roveronciam ad nostrum habetis monasterium, sincere caritatis affeta, con- 
siderantes ac pio accoptantes, eupientes que vobis vicos reddi salutares, 
vos igitur, proles, vesirique parentes, ad universa ot singula nos 
‘ontus suffragia tenore presentium in vita pariter et in morte rec 
plonamn vobis partiipacionem omnium bonoram spiritualium coveedendo 
que pet nos et suecessores nostros operari dignabitur clemencia aalvatoris ; 
insuper adjicientes vobis de gratis ut eum venerit obitus vostei 
‘una eum representations presentiam in nostro loeali capitulo nuncia 
fuerit, ut fiat pro vobis idem quod pro nobis confratribus fieri eonsuevit, 
Datum in domo nostra Capitulari soxto die Januarii, sub nostro sigillo 
communi, Anno Domini millesimo coco! 


iis eos ile document has been among the valuable 
len; » in possession of the Vaughan family, and bequeathed to 
Mz. “Wyma by the lat Sir Robert Vaughan, "Sir Tohu Wenn, is bis 
History of the Gwydir family, mentions Robert Meredith, Abbot of Bardse 

who may have been the person named in this grant ; he does not occur 
tho notices of the Abbey and its possessions, Dugdale’s Monast. new edi 
vol. iv. p. 689, Pennant, who gives a view of the Island, in his Tour in 
‘Wales, vol. ii p. 196, mentions on Abbot of Bardsey named Robert, a 
lineal descendant from Owen Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales. Mr, 
‘Wynne stated that persons who died within reach of the Ialand, the resting- 






























































ANTIQUITIES OF STONE, FOUND IN THE BRITISH ISLANDS, 

















‘Vaigue Colt, found ia Toland, In Mr, Bracketone’s Collecticn 





Losengeshoped object of Flint, found wenr Armagh. Mn, Brackatons’ 
‘cotteaton. 





Implement of Fiistffoand ia Donbighehire. In Mfr. W. J. Bershard Smith's 
Collection. 
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lace of 20,000 saints, were formerly taken there for burial, if tho relatives 
ould afford the expense of conveyance, At the fino old chureh of Lanaber, 
on the coast of Meriouetlishire uear Barmouth, until its reeent “restoration”? 
‘ue of the baye was walled off, and entered by a rade square-headed trefsil 
arch, the space cuclosed having been used, according to tradition, for the 
orpoe of Keeping any eomse which trong, unfavourable weather eaud 
‘not be transported aoross the bay to Holy Bally. It may deserve notice 
that, in the grant abovo given, the names of Meurych and his wifo are 
writlen by a second hand in different ink, with partial interineation, the 
space left for their insortion having provod lusuficient. As, however, the 
dato is in the sane writing as the rest of the document, it may be supposed 
that a number of blank grants of coufrateruity had been prepared and sealed 
in Obaptor on the Feast of Bpiphany, aud that they were subsequently filled 
up as oceasion ocourred. 

By Mr, L, C. Batusry.—-A most valuable MS, Journal of the first voyage 
from this eounty to Japan, belng tho eighth voyage to tho Bast Ini 
under the command of Capt. John Saris of London, eommoucod April 18, 
1GL1, and finished September 27, 1614, Paroles has given a short 
agcount of this voyage, Tho minute relation of negotiations with Japan 
‘and of a tronty of that time concluded with the Emporor, is well deserving. 
‘of publication, ‘This curious contemporary reoord of the spirited enterprisa 
of apt. Saris has tocoutly hen ebtained for tho ‘Topographial fice 
connected with the War Department. 

By Mr, Buaavi.—A boautiful oriental talisman, being an oval onyx of 
fivo layers, black and white, set in silver, probably aa the fastoning Of an 
armlet, Tt was described as having belongod to Wagid Ali, tho youth 

roclaimed King of Oudo by tho robols, and it was found attached ¢o tho 

jogum’s watelr on a tablo in her bod-room in the palace at Lucknow, 
Match, 1858, On ono side is an inscription vory finely engraved in. tho 
compartments of a peculiar figure, which may possibly be of mystic sign 
fication, We are indebted to Mr, Thomas for the information ¢l 
om is a talisman with Arnbio writing 5 the central compartmont contains 
tho name, Raub Ang or Anog, danghtor of Alwahit, with the date 108t 
af tho Hegiah, or 1650 of out erar The surrounding spaces are fled 
invocations after the ordinary form 

By Mr. Rovsur Fanavsox.—A. gold ring lately oblained at Catia, 
omamented with tho symbols of thi signs of the zodiac in relief around the 
hoop. Weight, 166 gra, Another gold ring of similar character, in 
possession of Mr. G. R. Corner, was also exhibited, anid it was stated by 
‘that gentloman that such rings are commonly worn’ by the native chiefs ot 
porsons of note on the Gold Coast, in Western Afriea, where they aro con- 
sidered fetish, sncrod or powerful for good ot ‘Thoy aro made by 
native artificers, who are. very skilful in goldsmiths’ work, and produce 
Donntiful ornaments in filagrao, similar to Maltese aud Genoose work, 
‘The zodiacal rings are believed to have been iu uso anung the natives of 
‘Western Africa from an early poriod. ‘The question arises, wheneo did 
these rade tribes derive the knowledge of asrouomieal syabulet They 
nay have reacnad them fiom Byypt oF Arabia, by monns af tho ararans 
traversing the Desert. ‘Tho origin, however, of the symbols used to 
designate the signs of the zodine is involved in great obscurity. Some of 
them, as Aries, Taurus, dsc., aro evidently conventional representations 
bearing a cerinin resemblance to those auimals; whilst that which 
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indieates Capricom has been explained to be composed of Greck letters, 
initials of the word zpayos, ® goat. 

‘Muoiavan Sears. —By the Rey. Greve J. Cumsten—A brass 
‘matrix of circular forin purchesod at Kells in Ireland in 1859. It measures 
Tf inch in diameter ; the device is sinister hand under @ flaming star of 
ale rays j four branches or lovors are introduced in the field, The legend 
in as follows :—yperosvi * DRYAC aDivroweacatevat, ts date may be 
assigned to the sixteenth century ; it is probably the counterseal of some 
town in Ireland, or of an offical seal 

‘By Mr. Reapy.—Pacai 











gutta-percha, being part of the extonsive 
and valuable acquisitions lately obtained, throngh the liboral permission of 
tho authorities, in tho Treasuries of King’s, St, Peter's, St. John's, Trinity, 
‘and Christ's Colleges, Cambridge. Among them in a perfect impression, 
‘obverse and roverse, of the remarkable seal of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, 
‘with the record in tho Togond on ite reverse, that it was made’in the tenth 
ear of the reign of Richard Ocour do Lion (1199).—Also a seal of singular 
Jeanty, being that of Ellanbeth Woodville, Queen of Tdward TV., very 

playa her arms_and supporters) 3 
‘tho seal of Margaret, Countess of 











imperfectly engraved by Sandford (it 
‘some fine seals of the Nevilo family a 
Richmond, mother of Henry VII." 





May 4, 1860, 
‘The Lord Buarpnooxe, F.3.A,, Vico-Prosidont, in the Chair. 


‘Tho attention of the Society was again called to tho remarkable disco- 
tokens of fink, undoubtedly produoad by the hand ef an, inthe 
rift deposits of the tortiary strata both in this country and dy. In 
addition to tho specimens from Franco contributed by Mr. R, Godwin- 
Austen, F,G.8» a¢ the previous meeting, Sir Charles Lyell at tho request 
of Sir John Boileau and Mr. James Yates, had most kindly consonted to 
bring the subject moro fully under tho notice of the Institute, and he 
Drought, on the present occasion, a valuable series from his eollection of 
‘examples from the localities in Bngland and on tho continent where the 
curious diseavories in question have occurred, 

Ta gard tothe apocinons entrusted to-him for exhibition by the Kind 
ness of Mr. Godwin-Austen, Mr. Albort Way read the following particulars 
stated by that distinguished goologist. 

It may be desirable to give u short account of tho position and geolo- 
ical conditions indicated by the deposits, which, near Amiens and Abbe- 
ville, have been found to contain the works of man. A wonderful assem. 
Diago of those objects is preserved in the collection of M. Boucher do 
Perthes at Abbeville, deseribed and figured in his * Antiquités Celtiques 
ot Antédiluviennes," of which the first portion was printed in 1847, 

“<The subject ns reoontly been investigated by Mr. Prestwich, a woll- 
known geologist, and this gentleman ated his intention to 
revisit the localities referred to in his communications to the Royal Society, 
T gladly seeepted his proposition that I should accompany him. The 
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4 Impretsions of any of tho numerous ab Cambridge may be sbtaed by_ap- 
examples lately fouud by Ms. Reedy plication to'hin, Highstrecb, Lowestote 
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general interest which attaches to the discovery and its recent confirma. 
tion is very great ; it is perhaps the most important which the geologist 
has ever made in connestion with the antiquity of the human race. 

“ Lvisited all the localitiesindieated by ME de Perthes, with the exception 
of St, Riquier. Twill commence my account of the deposit in which the 
‘objects are found, with that of the vicinity of Amiens, and which, #0 far as 
‘my observations went, is the most interesting, the conditions there indicated 
being most clear and explicit. 

“St, Acheul is a small bourg near Amiens, on the road to Roye, on the 
Teft bank of the valley of the Somme. ‘The whole of this part of ‘Fran 
belongs to the ‘white chalk’ formation ; but at an elevation of about 11 
feot above the level of the Somme aro numerous large, opon pits, in an 
accumulation which everywhere presents the following order of succes- 











sion : 
a, Vegetable mould. fe in, 
WBickerth . . 1 1 1 1 36 
@, Sandy brickearth ©. 9... 1 70 
4, Gravel band, with angulardints “ . "210 0 
¢, Lower sandy briek earth, sable de fondewr 12 6 
F Marly sand, containing shells... 13-0 
{qr Clear fine sand, containing shells”. 117 0 





4A, White gravel with seams of sand, and shells. 





inet divisions, difering in colonr, and in 
‘The bods from a. to e, or tho * brick 
ties, aro dark reddish brown, and are due, thougl at some remote 
riod, to rain-fall accumulation, A well-marked line. soparates the abore 
from the series. to g., which consists of white and pale yellow marly sand, 
sing down into elear running sands, containing seaus of fine grava, 
cer down, the aceunlatien Vecmes a thick mats of gravel with osc 
sioual layers of sand. 
+The conditions under which this lower part of the series was accumu 
lated are obrions. ‘The beds prosent evidences of successive accumulation 
‘throughout; the sandy beds exhibit eross-bedding, tho accumulation of 
drifting sand ; the moving body of water was down tho valley, and, to judge 
from the sz of ome ofthe Mocks of trary sandstone which ecu fn tho 
wel beds, the moving power must occasionally havo been eat, 
Sirs ocecr abundantly in the lower veris, in tho moatly Yoda sal tno 
sands; these, with « fow land mails, belong to the genera Paludina, 
Planorbis, Luecinea, Lymnoa, Aneslus, &e.—it is a fuviatile assomblage, 
“The place in the scries in which the fint spear-heads, or celts, or 
whatever else they may be, are found, is invariably ia the lower or river- 
bed ania 5 wo oltninad an many s Sirtyapacimens, from the workmen, 
Dut one of our party, Mr. Wykeham Flower, after working perseveringly in 
th lower whit gral bods, axpened in Tortie woctsa’ of one of ie 
8, was 60 fortunate as to find two. I was an eyo-nitness of the discovery. 
TB dopth nt which tho larger of these specimens wan found, was batweeh 
11 and 12 feet from the surface, but the upper layer of brick-earth had 
there been removed. 
* The teeth and tusks of the Elephas primigenias, or the hairy elephant, 
‘re found in the same fluviatile series. 
Without entering into speculations as to the geological age of this 


+ This sories consists of two 
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socumulation, there is a curious fact in rogard to it which serves to mark 
its groat relative historical antiquity. The placo, St. Achoul, is near the 
capital of the great Belgie tribe of the Ambinni. Roman coins occur in the 
upper surfaco-soil, and numerous stone cists, containing bones of man, have 
‘been buried in the upper brick-earth ; these are frequently exposed in the 
process of quarrying ; thoy nover have been sunk lowor than tho brick- 
earth series. As, sino the Gallo-Roman period, the upper or *brick-earth ” 
series has not been materially increased, it is referable to an enrlier time, 
‘and thus sopplies an ante-date, from which to throw back the period at 
which the races who manufactured the flint implements had occupation of 
the district 

“At Menchecourt, near Abbeville, the order of succession and the mode 
of accumulation are precisely what ‘has een abovo described, as to St, 
Acheul, and the int implonients decur in the corresponding part of the 
sores.” 

A cordial acknowledgment of thanks having been voted to Mr. Godwine 
Austen, for bringing before the Society these remarkable vestiges of very 
remote antiguty, the noble chairman invited Sir Charles Lyell to favour 
‘the meeting with somo obsorvations in reference to the collection of similar 
8 which he had kindly consented to bring for their gratifieato 

in directing attention to the vaviotien of flint elios 
deposits in England and Franco, which he had selected as 
characteristic of tho forms, in great moasure similar iu both countrien, cone 
curred genoraly in tho statement given by Mr. Godwin-Austen in regard to 
the strata and nature of the deposit in the valley of the Somme. With tho 












































rode implements fashioned by the hands of men were found at St. Acheul 
flints more ot loss rolled by the ageney of water, and, in ariving at this 
art of the atrnta, bones of elephants wore frequently disinterred, as likewise 
i: would appear in othor localities wher 

Heme 

what 





the fint implements. occur, a8 at 
Jn, Sufi, To the great quaston, Sir Churlas obtered, 
xy bo the age which wo should assign to thoso ‘lint relies, we east 
attempt to seck an answor relatively 5 the aubject demands most 
careful consideration in connection with other local conditions in tho valloy 
of the Somme, for example, the peat formation in which Roman antiquities 
cceurs hero also treesof largo growth aro found imbadded, aceompau 
romaine of animals differing from those now to be fond near tho cot 
‘thatriver. Sir Carles dosoribod this district of Franco as a chalk co 
tetomblng the neighbourhood of Sali 



























Thad been suggested. that 
$y apheavings and depression of tho strat, i lke manner as lind oeourrd, 
it is believed, in Sweden, the anomalous appearances might bo explained 
thout supposing that any grent catastrophe had taken place; but it 
it certain that vory Jong Paiod mint havo clapged siuee tho este: 
ordinary deposits under consideration took place. With rogard to the 
varieties of type occurring in the implements of ‘int, Sir George Groy 
had Iately informed him (Sir C. Lyell) that the implements of largost 
dimensions resembled those used by the Papuans in tho eastern Arch 
elago for digging up roots ; some of the other examples exhibited might 
Possibly havo served as spear heads or as hatchets, a purpose for which 
‘those to which the term Zangues de chats had lately been applied seomed in 
some degreo adapted, aud these last are very similar to certain implements 
used by the aborigines of Australia. It had been said (Sir Charles 
remarked) that the occurrence of theso objects thus stratified, as has 
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‘been described, and in so remarkably uninjured a condition, is 
ordinary. Many of the specimens disinterred at Hoxne are 
perfect state, but others, obtained by Sir Charles, might well, as 
observed, havo travelled aloug the bed of a river, so much are they 
fractured, In the valley of the Ohio, implements and manufactured 
objects of stone occur in great abundance ; if a river should undermine a 
lif, and the ints or otker objects thence brought down were carvied 
into ite bed, it may be conelnded that they would become stratified as had 
Deen observed in the valley of the Somme. ‘The subject is still replete 
with perplesities, not less to the antiquary tlan the geologist; it presenta 
‘ground of common interest upon which ihe researches of both may advan- 
tageously be combined, in the endeavour to clucidate a question of singular 
scientific and othnographie importance in its bearing upon the periods’ and 
the races of the unwritten history of man, Sowe further: lars regard 
ing this bighly interesting subject of inquiry will be found at p. 187, in 
this volume. : 

Mr. Jaces Yarns, in proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Charles Lyell, in 
which the mectiug heartily concurred, offered a few observations relatin, 
to the natural cleavage of rocks, as ‘indicating the principle upon whi 
stone weapons and implements may have been formed. 

Mr, Yatas then read the following account of the Decennial representa 
tion of the Passion and Resurrection of Christ, performed at Ober 
Amimergau in Upper Bavaria, 

‘Tho vale of the Ammer, «river falling ito the Tear below Munich, 
divided into two parts by a lake, which is ealled the AumerSeo. ‘The 

» oF Ober-Ammergau, is inhabited by an industrious population, 
wauits are usually agricultural, but who employ the wintor monthe, 
when the country is entirely covered with i making tastefal 
‘omameute of woul and ivory. Thoso are taken for sale in couiderable 
quantities to Holland, aud are exported from thence to Englaud under the 
Mame of Dutch toys. 

‘We are informed that in the year 1633 this beautiful valley was invaded 
by a dreadful pestilonce, and that the Commune, in order to avert it, mado 
‘solonin vow to represent erory tenth year tho history of the Passion of 
the Sav token of their gratituda, and for their instruction and edif- 
cation, It is stated, that this representation was regarded at a wholesome 
rotbod of impressing deapy on all fture generations of the Ansmerthal 
‘the sufferings and death of the Redeemer, and of awakening in them holy 
and virtuous resolutions. ‘The history adis, that after the utterance of the 
Yor the sak ecoered. Ther wae not anther death in the valley, hough 
eighty-four bad died in tho preceding three weeks. Maneo the performanca 
ws ented for the st tne inthe year 1634, thats, in te yar nme. 
diately after that of the pestilence. 

«Tn the year 1820 the managersmade arrangements to improve both the 
tmusio and the text of the performance, and especially to exhibit the pro- 
phetic types of te Old Testament in their connection with the antitypes of 
the New. 

‘happened to be at Musich with a family party in the summer of 1840, 
‘and, being informed by some Bavarian friends uf the intendod representa: 
tion on Sunday, July 26th, I resolved to make this one of the objects of 
our journey. We accordingly took our departure for Parteukireh, tho 
‘ancient and romantically situated Partenum. On July 26th, at four it the 
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‘morning, we set off across the mountains. The seenery was remarkably grand 
tnd beautiful as the sun rose ; and, having dismounted from our carriage 
to ascend the highest part of our road, we were joined by numbers of 
peasants and others, ‘on the same expedition. On arriving at the 
Village we found all in a busile; peasants assembling, in holyday attire, 
from great distances. We obtained tickets and went to the theatre, which 
being open to the sky was wet with the rain of the preceding day. As 
‘tho day advanced, not only was it dried, but it was difficult to boar the sun 
oalng on our hens. Tho performance bogn a ight o'ack, and on 
eluded at five, with an interval of an hour at noon. 

“Tho arrangements of the theatre were in general exactly the sme 
with those of an ancient Roman theatre. 

“We sat with our faces towards the north, and with the sun at our 
backs, All was open to the sky, except some rows of raised bouches at 
tho outside, chiefly appropriated tofemales. ‘Their eceupants were shielded 
from the sun and the weather, but they could not hear and s 
‘those who wore nearer the stage. 

“The orchestra for the instrumental music was immodiately before tha 

ectators, and on a lower level, as in English theatres. Every portion of 
the representation was accompanied by instrumental music, ani those who 
know how much musical taste is cultivated by all classes in Germany will 
uot rue any aranc tat te plese wero ot only appropiate, ut 
tastoful and impressive. 

“The atago was immediately behind the orchestra and was divided into 
two parts by that construction, which I shall call the scone. |The larger 
portion was in front of the sceno, and may therefore be calldd tho prow 
fcenium, according to the ancient usage ; she smaller portion was a reos 
fn tho middle of tho seeno. 

+ T shall now describe the scene, premising that there was not a single 
moveable sceno, like those in modern theatres. The scone was a painted 
‘wooden structure, representing on one side the house of Cainphas, aud ot 
tho other the palace of Pontius Pilate. Bach was divided into two stori 
‘tho same arrangement as in the Greek theatre, by a balcony, and had a 
door below aud a winlow above, 40 that Caiaphas always eam on the sta 
‘and retired through kis own door ; Pontius Filate doing the samo on his 
tide, or appearing on the baleony orer the door, when he wished to address 
the people, “Immediately to th right and let of tote two habitations 
‘wore open gateways, used by tho other performers to come upon the stage 
br fo redre rom aad beyood those grlewaye winge extended with doors 
for the chorus. 

‘Tho recess, already mentioned, was in the middle of the scene, and 
consequently between the house of Caisphas and the palace of Pontius 
Pilate, A.curtain was made to riso and fall infront of it, and this curtain 
‘as tho only moveable prt of the ene, 

ihe performance, commencing with the triumphal entry of Christ into 
orale ant eaneloing wit Ks tmcnson int besten, os dod into 
rixteen parts, each having a threefold arrangement, for wi 
fre provided, namely, the chorus, the tableaus vivans, or 
ler,” as they are ealled in Germany, and the actors. 

“The chorus consisted of ten persons of different ages, with their leader, 
‘whom I shall call the chordsrue, because he performed the same part as the 
chordgus, or leader of the chores, in the ancient Greek theatre. He and 
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Lis ten followers wore white fancy dresses, with feathers in their eaps. As 
soon as they had taken their places on the stage, five on cach side, and 
‘the oldest and tallest next the elordgus, who stood in the centre, they 
sang partly in recitative, a piece of poctry composed for th occasion, and 
‘accompanied by the band in the orchestra. After this the chordgus stepped 
forward to set forth the type from the Old Testament, and its explanation 
in the evangelical narrative. 

“The curlain was then drawn up and the type was shown, From 
among the sixteen types I will mention as examples the following 
oseph’s brethren agreeing to destroy him, answered to tho high pricsta 
and scribes taking counsel to pot Jesus to’ death ;—the descent of manna 
in the wilderness and the arrival of the spies with bunches of grape 
shadowed tho bread aud wi 



















eostume, 


retired, five marching off in fle on one side, and five with the chordgus on 
the oth 





tors then came on the stage to their part ia the ovan~ 
gelical history. In doing this they Etowda ihe esac fos of toot 
‘Ail'wan ta Gorman, Indood throughout the whale pers 

ota word was atid or sang in any other fanguage. ‘The. parts 
of the three Marys were performed by women ; all the other actors, if I 
rightly romember, were men or boys. ‘The dress of the mother of Joss 
reminded mo of the pictures by Sassoferrato, or other Italian masters. ‘The 
i Hoos and oft gotonue 
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At least they did not aim at any reseublance cither 
to classical of oriental costume. 

From aniong the sixteon acts I will oly specify that of the Crucifixion, 
which was of course the most deeply interesting, and was regarded by ali 
‘with tho most solemn emo being drawn down, wo heard 
the noise of thie hammer driving in the nals, soon after which tho curtain 
‘was elevated, and the crucifix show, the same actor still performing his 


part. 

“The conclasion of tho whole performance, refering to the Resurrection 
and Ascension, was a porfect contrast to the preceding part, the words and 
‘he msi being expressive of the highest thankflnes end joy. 

“T should have hesitated to submit to the Archwological Institute this 
narrative, had I not remembered that the same representation, which, 
‘though of a much higher cast, belongs to the class of medieval miracle- 
plays such as formerly wore represented in our country, was about to be 
Fepeated this summer. I felt persuaded that some of oar members, whose 
summer excursions led them among the mountains of Sonthern Bavaria, 
tight be inclined to witness the performance at Ober-Ammergau. I there 
fore wrote to Mr. Greif ‘of the Historical Society at Augsburg, 
‘one of our correspondents, and I received a polite answer, containing the 
desired information, He seut me an advertisement to the following effect, 
that the performance of the Passion at Ober-Ammergay, the last and only 
‘popular religious play on a great scale which has been Kept up in German} 
to the prosent time, will, after an interval of ten years, be Tepested this 
year. The following fourteen days have been fixed for the representation : 
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May 28; June 4, 16, 24; July 2, 8, 15, 25; August 6, 12, 19, 26; 
Soptember 9 and 16. ‘Mr. Groff mentions that a work had Iately appeared 
‘entitled — Das Passions-spiel 2u Ober-Ammergat, you Ludewig Claus,’ 
2nd et, Munich, 1860." 

‘The Ker. Jaurs Graves, Socrotary of the Kilkenny Archological 
Soviety, communicated two enrly documents, one relating to property in 
Troland, tho other to land in Codnore, Derbyshire ; of which the following 
are abstracts. 

1. Deod dated at tho Castle of Hamlake, 2 May, 40 Edw. ILI, (1366), 
whereby Thomas de Roos lord of Hamlake appointed Robert de Buere, 
Robert de Thorpe, and John del Moro, his attorneys to deliver scisin of a 
fourth part of the mauor of Inchecoigne with the appartenanees, with th 
alvowson of a fourth part of tho eliurch of Yoghillo in Ireland, to hi 
‘esquire William do Hampsterley, his hefra and assigns. Appended by a 
parchment label is a ciroular seal of red wax, nearly 1} inch in diametor, 
‘on which, in s panel formed of a lozenge and quatrofoil, is a shield charged 
with three water-bougots, tho arms of de Roos of Hamilako, ‘The field 
crosshatehed diagonally, ant the ground of the panol is powdored with 
florets ; of the legend only tho letters—ome—(Thome) remain, 

2, Deed dutod at Codnoro, 20 Fob., 37 Hon, VI. (1459), whereby Honry 
lord de Gray (dominos de Gray) released to Joh Broke and Toon tis wif 
tnd the heirt of them issuing, a mestungo and a bovate of land with the 
opparenaneas in Gover, whieh tho sald Jon and Joan lately had of the 
‘pit of Henry lord de Gray his fathor, And if it should happon that John 
And Joan sbould die without heirs between thom lnvrfully bogotten, thon 
‘tho mossuage and bovato should romain to the lord de Gray and his heirs. 
Witnessed by—" Ricardo Maloro Constabulario do Castello de Coilnor, 
Tohanno Fouglaro rectore do Henoro, Williolno Lace de eadem, ot ali 
ial” | Appended by o parchment abel is lar sel of ted wan, 
about an inch in diameter, bordered by a twisted rush protecting the wax ; 

chuplot of leaves, with tassolled cords at the extremities 
untied and passing through a ducal eoronot. Within the circle formed by 
the chaplet are two little branches pointing downwards. In the list of 
badges, &. Edw. 1V., given by Mr. Planché from a MS, in the Herat’ 
Collage, occurs that of * Lori Groy do Ouduor,—a tress passant through a 
crown of gold ; within the compass of tho tross a gray (or badger) silve 
Pursuivant of Arms, p. 184.  Hoanor, of which mention oceura in the 
‘enumeration of witnesses, is parish in Derbyshire, now a vicarage, in 
which Codnor is n Perpetual Curacy. 

‘Mr. Josseit Burtt rond a vory interesting account of discoyaries recently 
rade at Westminster Abbey, near tho entrance to the Clapter House, auid 
‘of considerable mass of documents, including many of historical im- 
Yortane, brought to ight ina goal dopstry adjoining the chanbor of 
the Pys. By the kind pormission of the Dean of Westminster various 
ocanients, skipets or receptacles for documents, seals, and miscellaneous 
relies thore found wore brought for examination, 






























































Antiquities and orks of Het eyhibiter. 


Announcement having beon mado, in pursuance of arrangements at a 
previous meeting, for a special exhibition of exaruples of jewelry and the 
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tasteful productions of medieval goldsmiths, to be displayed for the grati- 
fication of the Society on this occasion, numerous examples were liberally 
contributed, among which were the following :— 

By the Eant. Aumeast.—A remarkable gold cup, of rude workmanship, 
‘with a representation of a human face hammered out on one of its siles 3 
this curious relie had belonged, as it is believed, to Montezuma, Emperor 
‘of Mexico, at the time of the Spanish invasion under Cortes, in 1519. It 
‘was purchased by Edward, Earl of Orford, whilst stationed in the harbour 
of Cadiz with the British’ feet under his command. The weight is 5 or. 
12 dia. “An aocoont ofthis ep is given by Rebrison, Hist, of Americ, 
note 53. 

‘By Mr. 0. J. Losacnorr.—A gold toré-ving, of size suited for 
finger. Tt was discovered at the ancient encampment called Tunorbx 

ayling Island, Hampshire ; it was imbedded in the crown of a turuip, 
su was foond in ‘that singular postion by « boy whilst exting up ford 
for sheep. 

By Mra. Stacemovse Actoy.—A sceptre, part of the official insignia of 
Garter king-at-arms. ‘The handle is of silver, 28} inches in length, 
head is of gold, four sided, moasuring about 13 inch in height, by 14 in 
breadth, on two ofits sides, and 2 inch on the other two. Each of tho 
broader faces of this head are enameled with the cross of St. Goorgo, 
impaling the ropa arms, quarterly France and Bngland in the fet and 
fourth quarters, Scotland and Ireland in the second and third. On each of 
the other two sides of the rectangular head appears the cross of St. Geor 
surrounded by a garter. ‘The head is ensigned with an arched crown, 
ornamented with gold tho angles. A small eacutchoon 
cecurs stamped upon this soeptre is charged with the initial C, enclosing 
an I. ‘The toeptre may have belonged to Sir Henry St. Goorge, Gartor 
during a short period in the reign of Carles L., baring boon many yenrs in 
eet faone with that soverign. See Noble's History of tho Oalege of 
‘Arms, p. 234, 

By Mr. Dvatactsn—A massive gold signet ring, found in 1789 in 
ploughing at Tomton, near Tadeaster in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
According to another account it was tured up by tho plough near Sh 
burn, a village about four miles eouth of Towton. It was tobe 
‘a relic of the memorable battle of Towton Field, March 29, 1461, between 
the foree collected by Queen Margaret, and the army of Edward TV. com 
manded by the Barl of Warwick. That sanguinary eoufict ended in the 
signal vietory of the Yorkists ; 30,000 men wero slain, of whom 28,000 
‘wore Lancastrians. Henry Perey, Barl of Northomberiand, and six barons 
fell on that fatal day, with many more of the nolility of England. Tho 
Dexel of the ring is round, and is engraved wi mn statant. gardant, 
this posy abore—Now ys thus—The weight of the ring is 1 or. 
Adwts. 9 grs. ‘The crest of the Perey family being a lion statant, it hud 
deen conjectured that this ring might have belonged to the Rarl uf 
Northumberland, and Whitaker, aopting that suggestion, imagined that 
the motto, Now ys thus, might bear allasion to the times, “this age is as 
fieree as a lion.”” Seo ‘Thoresby’s Leeds, p. 157, and the notices com- 
‘municated to the Gentleman's Mazaaine at the time the discovery coourred 
in 1789, vo. ix. parti. pp. 618, 688. The careful researches of Mr. Hylton 
Longstaffe, however, of which the results are so, well set forth in his 
memoir on “The Old Heraldry of the Percies,” in the Archeologia 
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Biiana, vol iv, p- 157, have licited no evidence of the use by the Har! 
‘of Northumberland of such a posy as occurs upon the ring. ‘This interesting, 
‘aio has been added to the treasures in Lord Braybrooke’s Daetyliotheca. 

By Sir Pur de Macras Grey Eountos, Bart., M.P.—A gold enameled 
George, worn by Prince James Frederick Edward, called the Chevalier de 
St. George. It subsequently was in the keeping of his younger sou, Henry, 
Cardinal York, and eame into the possession of the Inte Col. Egerton. The 
figure of St. George is surrounded by the garter, oval in form, enameled 
pale blue, with che motto inscribed on both sides. ‘This omament is pro- 
bably of Ttalian workmanship ; the little figure is skilfully exeouted.—Also 
a black silk riband by which the George was attached, when worn by 
Cardinal York. A certificate in Ttalian, dated July 10, 1816, accompanied 
these Stuart relies, being the declaration of the Avocato Vieenzo Lupi, 
coffcinlly engaged at the sale of the Cardinal's personal effects, stating that 
the George ad been among them, and had been actually woru by his 
Bminence, 

By Lord Brarsnooxs.—Soveral curious finger-rings, recently acquired 
for his Dactyliotheca ; among which may be specially mentioned a gold 
ring, set with an intaglio of paste, (See woodeut.) Tt was found in 

excavations in Scotch Street, Carlisle. The impress 
setting, which seems fo be an imitation of an 
onyx, is probably Lattitia Autumni, a favourite 
Roman device, and which appears on’ an 
er found with Roman remains at Bartlow 
sted by Lord Braybrooke in 1852.—A 
diminutive gold ring, lately found in excevations 
in English Street, Cavlisle, near the spot where the 
{inscriptions communicated, to the Institute by Mr. 


McKie were brought to light, (See pp. 73, 159, in 
this volume.) This litle ring, weighing only 29 
grains, has an oval head engraved with a branch, 


‘resembling that of the palm, accompanied by the lettors 
‘—ora are.—A gold Roman ring, engraved with two 
diminutive bends, respectant, with the lettere—mP.—It was found, as stated, 
st Colchester, and was obtained at the dispersion of the collection formed by 
Mr. Kagle of Lakenheath. ‘The heads, as itis supposed, represent Marcus 
Aurelias and Lucius Verus, who were adopted by’ Antoninus Pius, 
4.0, 138 ; or, according to another explanation, they may pourtray Caius 
‘and Lucius, sons of Agrippa.—A brass ring, originally gilt, engraved with 
merchant's mark of unusually elaborate character ; the ‘hoop is chased 
foliage aud dower, the field beng enameled Hack, Within the hoop 
is engraved the posy in black letter—Weke yn hope,—probubly signifyin 
alike, oF uated in hope. Chaucer aos the word-yliche pike (Ange 
Sex. Gola) Date, about 1400. This no example wan resenty foun at 
loucester. 

By Mx, Wruxcorr—Six beautifel gold rings: 1. A posy-ting of the 
Stieonth centary, found at Norwich; on the Head, whic is formed with 
tree grooved facets, are represented the Virgin and Infant Saviour, St. 
Christopher, aud St. Mary Magdalene ; the hoop is wreathed, with mar 
guorifes, which were originally euameled, and pearled orsamenta; within 
‘the hoop is inseribed, in black letter,—honnour. et.ioye.—2.. Another ring, 
of the same period and design, found at Dallinghoe, Suffolk ; the figures 
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‘upon its head are, the Virgin in her youth, St. Anne, and St. Maty Mag- 
dalene ; within the hoop is inseribed in black letter,—por. bon, amour. 
3. Arring of large size, set with a spotted turquoise, en cabochon; the 
bezel opens on a hinge, and within is a small dial and mariner’s compass j 
the needle is lost, the dial is engraved with Arabic numerals ; this ring i 
probably Taian, date aboot 1580. 4. A signet ring; the head ie oval snd 
engraved with a lion rampant, not upon an escuteheon ; itbears a stamp 

th the letter-mark HL. possibly for the year 1585. 9. Another signet 
ing, with an octagonal bezel engraved with a pelican ; date about 1600. 
6. A massive gold ring, of uncertain date, chased with three rows of seales 
round the hoop, like a serpent; the bezel set with a gom, apparcatly 
modern, in a quatrefoiled callet. It was described as found in Kent. It 
beats much resemblance in style of workmanship to the gold ring found 
scar ars Oune, Dante, in 1791, figured in the Archwologia, 
vol. x., pl ain fig. 7. 

By Miss Franamwotox.—A gold ring, found on the Field of the Alma, 
mounted with a gold mohur rupee of Aichbar the Great, bearing the date 
897 of the Hogira, corresponding with 1579 of our era. The coin is of 
rectangular form, measuring about seven-cighths of an inch in each direc 
tion, and bearing’ inseriptions on both of its sides ; it is affixed to a rudely- 
fashioned hoop, like the head or bezel of an ordinary ring, 

By Mus. Oorz—A gold ring, staied to here been giren by Mary 
Queen of Scots to one’of her attendants, and presented by the last of the 
family the present possessor. ‘The bezel is heart-shaped, with two emeralds 
set amidst pearls, and ensigned with a crown of emeralds and 

By Mns. Bacox.—A gold ring, found at Carisbrooke Castle, under the 
‘window of the chamber in which the Princess Elizabeth, younger daughter 
of Charles I. was imprisoned, and where she died Sept. 8, 1650. ‘The 
Ying was purchased by the present possessor from the labourer by whom it 
was dug up. Some interesting particalars relating to the Princess, her 
illness and interment at Newport, are given, Journal Brit, Arch, Assoc. 
vol. xi, pp. 271, 275. 

By Mr. R. Buruures.—A gold ring, set with lozenge-shaped and tri- 
angular pieces of onyx, black with a white stripe on each, producing a 
very singular effect ; it was found at St. John’s Wood, and is supposed to 
hhave belonged to one of the Knights of St, Jobn.—Also a gold Hebrew 
Detrothal ring ; and a collection of antique gems set as rings. —Three very 
enuf gold roeries of pris; Spanish work —A sual devotional 
folding tablet, of wood, ornamented with briliants and enamels, and en- 
‘losing a delicately sculptured figure of the Virgin; it was intended to bo 
‘worn as a pendant omament—Twro enameled watch-cases, and a German 
watch, the ease pigué with gold in high relief. 

‘By Mx. W. J. Baxsnand Surra.—An Italian ring of gold, chased, and 
ct with an emerald ; it was formerly in the possession of the Durazzo 
family at Genoa; date, early in the sixteenth century.—An antique cameo, 
mounted as a ring; the subject is a head of Socrates, in profle, with 
Dutterfly’s wings attached at the sides of the brows, a curious addition to 
the numerous varieties of talismanie gems bearing the head of Socrat 

ven by Chiflet. One of them with the head and wings of a swan 
Eigored by the latter; see also Gorlaus, Dacipliotheea, part it. No. 307. 

By Mas. Caxrasiz.—A large Seottich brooch, of silver, being a broad 

flat ring engraved and ornamented with niello, ‘It is an example of the 
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Drooches which may have been made as late as the seventeenth century, 
‘and in which the character of an earlier period is retained. 

‘By Miss Sruzet.—A chatelaine, the pendant ornaments set with mother- 
of pearl, mounted ia armola; a good example of French work; also another 
chatelaine of English repoussé work ; date about 1760. 

‘By Miss Mantox Sraper.—A silver cross formed of rock crystal, in a 
setting margined with black enamel, and attached to @ Royalist medallion, 
bearing the portrait of Charles [—A beautifal gold necklace, with pend 
ants and earrings of early Maltoso filagroe, set with pearls. Date, seven 
teenth century. 

By the Rev. J. Becx.—Cinqueoento Italian betrothal ring, sot with a 
ruby, and enameled ; the lower part of the hoop formed with a fede s be- 
‘rothal or giumal rings, one formed of nine hoops interlaced, one of four, and 
‘one of three; when adjusted, they form hands conjoined ; two exchange 
Detrothal rings, from Naples, dato sixteenth century; and twelve gold 
English rings, inscribed with posies. Also a necklace and pendant, of 
gold, enameled and set with jewels, date, early sisteenth century; a gold 
pendant, set with pearls, Ttslian einguecento work; handle of a dager, of 
‘walrus ivory, curiously earved, early Seandinavian work ; and a“ Pilgrim 

Stone,” with a subject on one side in bas relief; a French gold watch, 
‘omamented with an enameled portrait of Madame du Barry, to whom it is 
supposed to have been presented by Louis XV., about 1770. Over the 
ovat pa royal ron, st wth *jargons.” A seletin of sea Koy, of 
elaborate workmanship, good examples of metal work at various per 
an English alphabet or Totter padlock, formed with five moveable rings, on 
tach of which are ongraved the letters of the alphabet ; dato, 1094. "Tt 
ean only be opened by discovering the word to which these rings are set. 
‘This example of padlocks of this description was found near Worthing, 
Sussex, on the door of a barn, A German puzzle padlock, of earlier date 
than the last, 

By Ma. ©. Towssnvn Haren. —A callin of ancint keys, of elabo- 
aie workmanship. 

By Mu, Routs.—A small jeweled pendant reliquary, 

By Me. G. Siort,—Sevoral beautiful objects of rock erystal, with 
enameled mountings ; also a spoon of rock orystal, with engraved ore: 
tment, and enclosed in the original case of stamped leather, It bad be- 
longed, as stated, to Henry VIII. 

By Mx. Farnuzss, of Hexham—Drawing of a tripod brass vessel, with 
hhaifdle and small spout; found in draining, near the road passing the Lin- 
nells, by Lady-Cross Bank, on the south-east of Hexham. Tt measures 
10$ inches in height, about 18 inches in circumference, diameter of the 















































mouth 32 inches ; it coutains exactly 3 pints, and weighs 6 lbs. Around 
the belly of the vessel is the fellowing inscription, in rieily foliated capital 
Jetters, measuring ¥ of an inch in height,—4 Buys seit xr DEN npiT.— 
signifying Beni soit qui bien Boit,—A blessing be on him who drinks well. 
‘The date may be 1250-1800, ‘This vessel probably had a cover attached 
by a hinge, and it appears by the inscription that it was intended for use 
in sovial convivialties, doubtless for some warm potation, the medieval 
prototype of ““Toddy.” ‘Tripod vessels of this description have frequently 
‘been found in Northumberland and in Seotland ; they have occurred ocea- 
sionally on Roman sites, as noticed by Dr. Bruoe in his History of the 
Rowan Wall, p. 434, pl. xvis Seo also Dr. Wilson's Prehistoric Annals, 
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P- 278. Several inseribed brass vessels of other forms hare been described, 
such as the tripod situla at Picreefield, Monmouthshire, inseribed—raies 
PYR LALME 6, 6LaxviLis. (Archeeclogia, vol. x. p. 472)'; the richly deco- 
rated hunting-pot, belonging to the late Gol. Greville Howard, (Archevlogia, 
vol xiv. p. 378) ¢ and the mortar of St. Mary's Abboy, York, cast by 
William de Toathorp in 1308, and now preserved in the Museum at York. 
(Catalogue of the Antiquities, p. 86.) It is probable that many vessels of 
this description were imported from Flanders and from the North of France, 
Dinan had a celebrity for works in metal termed in the Middle Ages 
Dinanderie, from the place of their mannfactare. A tripod ewer, inseibed— 
‘Yawes LavEn, and similar to that found near Hexham, but without a spout, 
ia figured in this Journal, vol. sili. p. 74. A curious brass ewer, or guttur= 
‘niurn, found in Roxburghshire, and preserved in the Museum of the Twreod- 
side Antiquarian Society at Keleo, is remarkable as bearing a bilingual 
iption, in French and (as supposed) Flemish,—prendes leaue (prenez 
1d—neemt water—take the water; an invitation equivalent to 
‘that inseribed upon the tripod ewer last mentioned, ‘The inseription upan 
‘the vessel at Kelso is engraved around the mouth, in characters of the 
Afieenth century. This example is cylindrical, without feet, and measures 
nearly 7 inches in height. See the Ilustrated Catalogue of Antiquities, 
4c, exhibited in the Museum at the Meeting of the Institate in E 





























burg p65. 
‘By Mx, Reapy.—Facsimile of an impression of the seal of Brisete Priory, 
near Bildeston, Suffolk, cell to Nobilise Priory in the Ducby of Berry. 
Jt-was suppressed with the Alien Priories, 2 Hen. V., and the pomessions 
were granted by Henry VI. to King’s College, Cambridge. ‘The seal is 
appended to a document in the Treasury of that College ; no impression of 

ie seal of Brisete was known to the editors of the Monaaticon. See Caley's 
dit., vol. vi. p. 173.—Also a seal of one of the Talbot family, appended to 
a grant without date to Brisete Priory. 

Mupravat Seats. —By Carratx Bpwaro Hoans, of Cork.—Impression 
from a brass matrix of oval form, found in eo. Cork, and now in Mr. Hoare's 
collection. This seal bears an eseutcheon of the fellowing arms,—batween 
four leaves slipped a saltire charged in nombril point with a faming heart 
‘transfixed obliquely by an arrow. The shield is ensigned with a hat similar 
0 a Cardinal's, but having pendant cords with six tassels only, as used by a 
Bishop or Monsignore. legend is as follows,—z. at. B. K. A. BOT. 
azost, The Very Rev. Dr. Huseabeth considers it to have been the seal 
of some bishop who was a Notary Apostolic; and Kilmore, which is ani 
to Ardagh, being the only Irish see of which the name in Latin begins 
with K., he conjectures that the initials may signify the name of the 
prelate (Francisei Martini for instance) Ryiscopi Kilnorensis Ardachadensi, 
The bearing reeembles that of the French family Ruffin la Biguerne, 
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Anonnss by the Right Hon. the Loa Wnorrmury, President of the Brith, 
‘Arocition for the Advancement of Science, delivered at the Misting in 
Oxford, Juno, 1369. 


Ix a former volume the Connexion between Archmology and Geology 
‘was set forth by an accomplished friend to our Society, now no more, with 
that ability to be expected in one conversant alike with antiquarian relies 
and with the physical changes to which the earth has been subjected. 
Among important facts adduced since the publieation of Dr. Mantel’s 
Memoir in this Journal (vol. vii. p. 827), none is more deeply interesting, 
to the archaologist and the historian than the traces of iman's remote 
‘existence, found in dilavial deposits in our own country and in France, At 
one of our late meetings we had occasion to appreciate the value of the 
discoveries in Picardy, placed before us by Sir C. Lyell ; we are indebted 
anew to the kindness of that eminent. goologist for ealling our attetion to 
the excellent statement of the conditions under which those discoveries 
occurred, forth in Lord Wrottesley’s recent Address 9 the British 
Association at Oxford. ‘Through the courtesy of their noble President we 
hhave been favoured with a copy of that discourse; and our readers must 
appreciate the following summary of a subject, the elucidation of which 
may well claim the combined energies of archeologists and the votaries of 
science. 

“The bearing of some recent geological discoveries on the great question 
of the high antiquity of man was brought before your notice at your last 
Mocting at Aberdeen by Sir C. Lyell, in his opening address to. the 
Geological Scotion. Since that time many French and English naturalists 
have visited the valley of tho Somme in Picardy, and confirmed the opini 
originally published by M. Boucher de Perthes in 1847, and afterwards 
confrmed by Mr. Prestwich, Sir O, Lye, and other gelogit fom por 
sonal examination of that region. It appears that the position of the rude 
flint implements, which are unequivocally of human workmanship, is such, 
at Abborille and Amiens, as to show tat they areas ancient as a great 
mass of gravel which fills the lower parts of the valley between those two 
cities, extending above and below them, ‘This gravel is an ancient fluvie- 
tile allaviam by no means confined to the lover depressions (whore 
extensive and deep peat-mosses now exist), bat is sometimes also seen 
covering the slopes of the boundary hills of chalk at elevations of 80 ot 
100 feet above the level of the Somme. Changes therefore in the physical 
geography of the country, comprising both the filling up with sediment and 
drift and the partial re-excavation of tho valley, have iappened sinee old river- 
beds were at some former period the receptacles of tho worked ints, ‘Tho 
number of these last, already computed at about 1400 in an area of fourteen 
niles in length and ‘half a mile in breadth, has aforded to a succession of 
Visitors abundant opportunities of verifying the true geological position of 
the implements. ‘The old alluvium, whether at higher or lower levels, con- 

ists not only of the coarse gravel with workel fits above mentioned, but 
aleo of superimposed beds of sand and loam, in which are many freshwater 
‘and land shells, for the most part entire, and of species now living in the 
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same part of France. With the shells are found bones of the Mammoth 
‘and an extinct Bbinoseros, R. tichorhinus, an extinot species of doer, 
and fossil remains of the horse, ox, and other animals. ‘These are met 
with in the overlying beds, and sometimes also in the gravel where the 
implements oecur. At Menchecourt, in the suburbs of Abberille, a nearly 
entire skeleton of the Siberian rhinoceros is said to have been taken out 
about forty years ago, a fact affording an answer to the question often 
ried, as to whether the bones of the extinct mammalia could have been 
‘washed out of an older alluvium into a newer one, and 20 re-deposited and 
ich the relies of human workmanship.  Far-fetched as was this 
T am informed that it would not, if granted, have seriously 
proof of the high antiquity of the buman productions, for that 
proof is independent of organie evidence or fossil remains, and is based on 
physical data. As was stated to us last year by Sir C. Lyell, we should 
still have to allow time for grest denudation of the chalk, and the 
removal from place to place, and the spreading out over the length and 
breadth of s large valley of heaps of chalk ints in beds from 10 to 16 feet 
in thickness, covered by loams and sands of equal thickness, these last often 
‘ranguilly deposited, all of which operations would require the supposition 
of a great lapse of time. That the mammalian fauna preserved under such 
‘exreumstanees shoal be found to diverge from the type now established in 
the same region, is consistent with experience; but the fact of a foreign and 
extinct fauna was not needed to indicate the great age ofthe gravel containing 
the worked flints.. Another independent proof of the age of the same gravel 
and its associated fosiliferous loam is derived from the large deposits of 
peat abore alluded to in the valley of the Somme, which contain not only 
‘monuments of the Roman, but also those of an clder Stone Period, usually 
called Celtic. “Bones also of the bear, of the epecies still inbatiting the 
Pyrenees, and of the beaver, and many large stamps of trees, not yet well 
‘examined by botanists, are found in the same peat, the oldest portion of 
which belongs to times far beyond those of tradition ; yet distinguished 
geologists are of opinion that the growth of all the vegetable matter, and 
even the original scooping out of the hollows containing it, are events long. 
posterior in date to the gravel with int implements, nay, posterior even to 
{he formation ofthe wppernet ofthe layer f loam with freshwater sbels 
ing the gravel. 

Dest exemplifcation of the remarkable facts revealed in the’ diluvia 
deposits is presented, as we belere, in the valley of the Sonime, but 
localities in this eountry and on the continent claim earefal investigation, 
‘We may refer for furtier information on this subject to observations eorm- 
miunicated by Mr. Prestwich to the Royal Society in March, 1869: to'the 
notice * Des silex sills,” by M. Pictot, in the Bibliotheque Universelle, 
“Archives, t. vi. p. 353, and to several memoirs there cited, 













































A detailed account of recent discoveries at Wroxeter, and of the history 
of Roman oceupation in the neighbourhood of Uricconium, has been 
ausounced by Mr, Thomas Wright, F.S.A. Subscribers” names are 
received by Mr. Sandford, Shrewsbury. 

‘The first number of # quarterly publication destined especially for the 
illustration of the antiquities of Derbyshire, has been commenced by Mr. 
Lewellya Jevitt, FSA, to whom subseriten names may be addressed 
at Derby. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN REMAINS IN SED- 
BURY, WITHIN THE PARISH OF TIDENHAM, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE, AND ON THE SUPPOSED SITE OF 4 ROMAN MILI- 
TARY POSITION THERE, NEAR THE CONFLUENCE OF THE 
SEVERN AND WYE! 


By OFONGE OMMEROD, D.Ch, FRE. 


‘Tu object of the present memoir is to identify the precise 
locality of a military position on the right bank of the 
nstuary of the Severn, where Roman remains have lately 
been discovered in great abundance, which is surrounded by 
lines of British and Roman communications, and is near to 
all the supposed ancient passages of the Seven. ‘The 
object is limited, at presont, to preserving a notice of this 
recent discovery and of the characteristics of the locality. 

The exact site is marked in the map which accompanies 
these observations, and also in a plan drawn with reference 
to other objects of antiquity, and contained in vol, xxix. of 
the Archwologia, pl. ii. p. 16. It lies between the tumulus 
there indicated, which has beon a fire-beacon, and the 
Sedbury cliffs ; but it is necessary, first, to notice the geolo- 
gical character of the ground, since the solection of it for 
military purposes would tun on the facilities for defenco 
given by these peculiarities. 

‘The cliffs, which form the barrier between this high 
platform and the Severn, rise to the height of nearly 200 
feet above its low water mark, and consist of new red sand- 








» Comuunieated to the Section of Aatiguitics at the Moeting of the Institute 
{in Gloucester, July 21, 1880. 
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stone overlaid with lias covered by transported red marle 
and gravel, These beds are nearly horizontal, and being 
almost unbroken by faults in the part described, the lias 
clays formed a natarat reservoir, and impounded the water 
previous to that recont drainage which led to the discovery 
of the remains described in the present memoir. A few 
years ago, the adjoining fields, on the northerly side, were 
‘almost impassable after heavy rains, and in earlier days 
must have formed an absolute marsh, affording a defence on 
the land side, as the lofty precipices would give defence 
towards the mstuary. ‘The oblong parallelogram, thus 
defended, would be divided from this former marsh by two 
small brooks which run towards N.E. and S.E., or nearly 
so, to deep dingles at those extremities, and would comi- 
plete the defence of an elevated platform of about twenty-six 
acres. 

Tt is not intended to claim for the military position, thus 
described, any identity with a Roman station in its more 
peculiar sense, namely, that of the Itinerary of Antonine ; 
neither does the writer vary, on account of these later dis- 
coveries, from what he has already written respecting the 
ancient communications with Venta Silurum from the left 
bank of the Severn which have been admitted by Mr. 
Octavius Morgan in his excellent memoir on that eclebrated 
fortress? It is due, however, to any antiquary who may 
respect thé authority of Richard of Cirencester, to state, 
that the distances of the newly discovered position, in 
Sedbury, from Aust on the left bank of the Severa, where 
some have been disposed to place Richard's Sabrina, and 
from Caerwent on the right bank, exactly tally with those 
in the well-own passage in the “Diaphragmata,” relating 
to Sabrina, Trajectus Static, and Venta Silurum. There 
can be no doubt that this position in Sedbury would protect 
the vicinal line from Aust to Blestium or Monmouth, and that 
the intersection of this with the vicinal road from Glevum to 
Venta would give easy communication with the last-named 
station, which, under difficulties of passage, might be an 
alternative occasionally desirable. ‘The line given by Richard, 





# Memoir on the British and Roman? Excavations within the walls of 
Roads communicating with Cacrwent;  Cherwent ia 1865. By Ooterius Morgen, 
‘Tranenciions at the Meeting of the Insti- Faq, BLP, FSA. Arohmologis, vol 
‘site at Bietl in 1881, p. 40, asl pAlb, 
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according to Bertram, mentions Saseiwa, from which, «by 
traject? you enter into Britannia Secunda, and into the 
Srario Trasgorus, 1. miles, and thence to Vawra Sintausr 
yin miles‘ Tt is proper to note this striking coincidence, 
more striking as the position in Sedbury has been hitherto 
totally unknown, and to leave the matter for further discovery 
and consideration. 

‘We may now turn to the Roman or Britannico-Roman 
lines of communication which environ this position on every 
side, but without dwelling on the passages of the Severn 
towards Caerwent, to the south of Aust. These would be— 

1, ‘The before-mentioned vicinal line from Aust, continued 
on the right bank of the Severn through Beachley and 
Sedbury towards Blestium or Monmouth. 

2, Another line from Glevum towards Venta Silurum, 
intersecting the last, and grazing Sedbury on the north west, 
respecting which much additional information has lately been 
collected. 

3, Two other lines, tending towards Caerwent, being in 
continuation of a very ancient passage from the left bank of 
the Severn, coincident with Gale's “Traject or ferry over 
Severn ”from “Oldbury.” This was first clearly identified by 
Seyer,’ and it is still"used as an occasional passage from 
Oldbury to two several inlets or “pills” with gravel landing 
places at each end of the Sedbury cliffs. Lines of ancient 
ways can be clearly traced, through the woodlands of 
Sedbury, from these landing places to points of junction 
with the two vicinal Roman roads last mentioned, and they 
complete the circuit of roads around it. 

‘We now come to the recently discovered Roman remains 
and to the site of them, surrounded by these various lines of 
early communications. It could not be supposed that a. con- 
spicuous site, thus girt with communications, commanding a 
view of the greater clevations from Bromsgrove to the 
Quantock Hills, of the Ostorian camps on the Cotswold 
range in front, and of a vale rich in the Roman settlements 
indicated in Lysons’s Woodchester Map, and of every: possible 
traject of the Severn «stuary, would be left. unoccupied by, 


Teer. xi—“'Ab Aquis, bo... .Ad  —Rleardus Coriaensis, Mb. cap. vi ia 
Sabrina, VE wade trajeotn iatran in Berteam's Tvea Soriptores, p. 89. 
Britanniam Seoundam ct Stationom Tra. * Memoirs of Bristol, vole Lp. 78. 
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the neighbouring garrisons. Tt was therefore no surprise, a 
few years ago, to discover the remains of a kiln, between the 
‘tumulus or beacon before-mentioned and the Sedbury cliffs, 
with its dilapidated walls and fractured grinding stones, and 
very numerous fragments of Roman pottery lying near the 
general surface, or in the excavated claypits marked in the 
plan which is given in illustration of the present memoir. 
But it was reserved for the last autumn to make fresh 
discoveries. 

On opening drains to the depth of four feet, in the grounds 
near the clifis, to the south of the tumulus before-mentioned, 
Roman pottery was’ discovered in each successive cutting, in 
the lines marked on the plan, at the points where the drain- 
ing excavations crossed the deeper ancient lines. The 
pottery, hitherto found in these Inter excavations, includes 
some ‘cinerary urns, one of which resembles a Cirencester 
vase, which has been published ; but the greater part con 
sists of amphore, lagene, olle, and mortaria, of ordinary 
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Roman ware, more or less fractured, and also Samian with 
‘Stamps of the makers.* ‘There are also remains of lead, of vases 
repaired with lead, coal, cinders of coal and of wood, and 
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glass. One square, defined hy excavated lines seventy yards 
in length on each side, and exhibiting choicer remains in its 
excavations, seems to have been an inclosure set apart for 
superior occupants, With these remains were found very 
numerous bones, of which, those of cows, calves, and sheep, 
are identified, many of them bearing marks of the knife and 
of the action of fire. 

Various tiles have been found, according exactly with those 
at Caerwent in patterns, curves, and indentations ; but as no 
mortared foundations have been discovered, it is conjectured 
that the soldiers occupying the position, either occasionally 
guarding the beacon and the look-out over the passages, or 
using it, as is highly probable, for the purposes of Castra 
Aistiva connected with Caerwent and its Legio Augusta 
Secunda, had tents only. Such temporary occupation for 
the purpose of summer camps is well explained in Whitaker's 
Manchester, Book I. chap. VI. 

Tt may be desirable to recapitulate that the defences of 
the area are the cliffs towards the Severn, a morass formerly 
existing on the land side, and steep slopes at each end. On 
the summit at the southerly end are remains of a mound 
which may either have been an ancient territorial limit, or 
relies of an earlier military work. ‘The northerly slope has 
been made much steeper by artificial escarpments. 

Examination may possibly be resumed hereafter, the late 
shallow diggings having been limited to the requirements of 
agricultural improvements, but the results may be one step 
towards commencing investigations on the Silurian side of 
the wstuary of the Severn, in extension of those which Mr. 
Baker so successfully completed among the opposite outposts 
of BRITANNIA PRIA. 
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ON THE ‘PROBABLE IDENTITY OF THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
CHAPELRY OF ST, BRIAVEL/S, RECOGNISED AS LIDNEIA 
PARVA IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY, WITH THE LEDENEL 
OF THE SAXON HUNDRED OF LEDENEI, NAMED IN THE 
DOMESDAY AS THE PROPERTY OF WILLIAM FITZ BADERON. 


By GEORGE ORMEROD, D.C, FRE 


I. Inhas been generally supposed that the Vill, which, 
for many conturies, has borne a name derived from that of 
the adjacont Oastin of Sr. Brravet, was passed over in 
silence in the Domesday Survey, and Rudder and Bigland 
aver such omission in direct terms. It certainly does 
not appear under its present designation of St. Briavel’, 
the origin of which name has not been ascertained, but 
which has first occurred to the writer of this memoir in the 
Fino Roll of 81 Hen I,? where “Milo de Gloecestria” 
accounts, among other things, for disbursements connected 
with the services of one knight, serjeants, a porter, and the 
watch at the Castanuum pz Saxcto Briavzt. 

IL. With respect to the transference of this name from the 
Castle to the Parochial Chapel, the same occurs as that of 
the Patron Saint of the Chapel before 1166, in a Decree of 
that Bishop of Worcester, who consecrated it, as after- 
mentioned. But it is important to notice that this appella- 
tion of “Capella S. Briavelli” struggled with that of “ de 
Lidneia Parca,’ which is preserved in a somewhat later 
episcopal award of the Bishop of Hereford, the district from 
which the Church claimed tithe being also denominated in 
tho same document, “ Domininm de Lidneia Parva.” 

IIL. Itis believed by the writer that the original name of 
the Chapelry was Lidney, and that it is surveyed in Domes- 
day under tho name of Lupgxer in Ledenei Hundred. 
Two other places of similar name ocour in the Domesday 
Survey of Gloucestershire, One is Lupaya® in Botlewes 
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Hundred, referred by Rudder to Upleadon, and foreign to 
the present discussion. ‘The other is Lrxpuyzz, in Bliteslau 
Hundred,* which has been universally admitted to relate to 
Lydney on the Severn, the only place in Gloucestershire now 
bearing that name. 

IV. Of these two vills or lordships, the Ledenei of Ledenci 
Hundred and the Lindenee of Bliteslau Hundred have both 
been considered by Sir Robert Atkyns, Rudder, and Bigland 
to have been comprehended within the present Lydney, and 
to have been identical with manors therein, soverally known 
as Warwick's, and Shrewsbury’s, from the titles of former 
owners. 

YV. This is inconsistent with Domesdry. Shrewsbury’s 
seems to have been only an ancient subinfeudation, and the 
district comprehended within the present Lydney is on the 
Severn side of the Gloucestershire peninsula, whereas the 
Ledenei, with which it is proposed to identify St. Briavel’s, 
the former Lidneia Parva, was a tenure in capite, and is 
distincély stated in Domesday to have had rights of fishery 
inthe Wye. 

VIL As a part of the evidence will turn on an award 
made by the Bishop of Worcester, between the mouks of 
Lire, patrons of the mother-church of Lydney on Severn, 
claiming tithe for their new chapel of St. Briavel within 
Lidneia Parva, and the monks of Saumur, previously pos- 
sessing it by ancient usage, it may be better to premise that 
no church is named in Domesday within the greater or 
presont Lydney. ‘his lant named Lydney was included in 
the “Terra Regis,” having been forfeited by Roger de 
Breteuil, son of William Fitz Osberne the Norman grantee, 
It does not appear whether this mother-church was founded 
or otherwise by either of these Barons, or, after forfeiture, 
by the Crown; but it was certainly confirmed to Lire Abbey 
by Henry IL.* between 1154, the date of his accession, and 
1178, the date assigned by Dugdalo to the death of William 
Earl of Gloucester, one of the witnesses of this confirmation.* 
It further appears from an obit-book of Hereford,’ that the 
Church of Lydney was given to Hereford Cathedral by 
Robert Abbot of Lire and Canon of Hereford ; and the time 
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of this seventeenth abbot is fixed between 1269 and 1271 by 
the list of Abbots in Du Monstier’s Neustria Pia. Lire, 
therefore, would have the patronage of the mother-church, 
to which the patronage of Re Briavel’s or of Lidney Parva 
(asthe Chapel was then variously denominated) was 
appended, up to 1269, and a document cited hereafter will 
prove its possession of this patronage before 1166. 

‘VIL The next point relates to the foundation of the 
Chapel, and to the Decree of the Bishop of Hereford, who 
consecrated it, and declared it to be a Chapel of the Mother- 
Church of Lydney. ‘This decree is given in the Monasticon 
from the original Register of Lire Abbey,? and contains a 
statement by R. .., Bishop of Hereford, that it was recog- 
nised at the time of Ais Dedication of the Chapel of St. 
Briavel, that it was a dependency of the Church of Lydney, 
and that both belonged to the Abbey of Lire. This depen- 
dency on the mother-church has continued to ‘the present 
century, but the argument has, hitherto, only proved the 
early wse of the name of St. Briavel's. 

VIII. The Episcopal Award, which follows this Decree, will 
prove the date of this dedication to have been before 1166, 
‘and will show that this Chapel and its district retained a 
more ancient name of Lidneia Parva, although St. Briavel 
had been named in the preceding decree, as being the Patron 
Saint. It will, also, prove the previous interest of the monks 
of Saumur in this Lidneia Parva, which monks had been 
grantees of much ecclesiastical patronage and other property 
jn the neighbourhood, from the direct representatives of 
William Fitz Baderon, the Norman Lord of the Ledenei in 
‘Ledenei Hundred. 

IX. The award cited was made by RB... , Bishop of 
Worcester, in a controversy “diu agitata,” between the 
monks of Saumur and that of Lire, respecting the two several 
Chapels of Hualdsfeld and Lidneia Parva, and directs, that 
the monks of Lire (patrons of St. Briavel’s at this time, as 
already proved) shall henceforward have two garbs, “de 
decimi Dominii de Parva Lideneia quas Monachi Salmurenses 
solent antiguitus habere.” 

X. The date of this award would be between 1164 and 
1166, for the following reasons: William, Abbot of Lire, 
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agrees to this composition on behalf of his House, and as 
appears from the list given by Du Monstier,? would be 
William, tenth abbot, who died in 1166, and who was the 
only Abbot William contemporary with any Bishop of 
Worcester whose initial was R. This Bishop R , . would 
be Roger, son of Robert Harl of Gloucester, consecrated 
Bishop by Becket in 1164, and the Dedication of the Chapel 
of St. Briavel’s (previously and subsequently Lydney Parva) 
would be between these dates ; and this will give a close 
approximation to the date of the foundation, 

XI. It is submitted that this collective evidence will show, 

1. That the Domesday description of Ledenei in Ledenei 
Hundred, is not reconcileable to any part of the Domes- 
day Lindenee in Bliteslau Hundred, or Lydney on 
‘Severn, the Norman Ledenei being on the Wye, and 
having rights of fishery therein. 

2 That the chapel named Capella Sancti Briaelli, with 
reference to the Patron Saint, in the Decree of the con- 
secrating Bishop, is named between 1164 and 1166 in 
a later Episcopal Award, as the Chapel of “Lideneia 
Parva,’ and that the locality from which it drew tithes, 
‘which had beon anciently (*antiquitus”) drawn by the 
monks of Saumur, was “Dominium de Lideneia Parva.” 

3. That a long agitated controversy hetween these 
monastic houses, had led to an award, in which the 
monks of Saumur, in Anjou, are stated (as before 
mentioned) to have rights, “antiquitus,” in this “Domi- 
nium de Parva Lideneia,” those monks being known 
to have been the grantees of various properties in this 
neighbourhood connected with Monmouth Priory, from 
the direct representatives of that William Fitz-Baderon, 
in whose Norman grants the Ledenei of Ledenei Hundred 
is included in the Domestlay Survey. 

XIL It is submitted that theso points would render the 
position of St. Briavel’s, proved to be coincident with the 
Lidneia Parea of the twelfth century, totally irreconcileable 
with any part of the presont Lydney on Severn, the Lindenee 
Of tho Terra Reyis in Domesiny ; and that they identify 1 
as far as such remote identification can be expected to be 
reeovered, with Fitz-Baderon’s Ledonei in Ledenei Hundred, 
on the Wye, as the later Lidneia Parca, 
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XIIL In another point, the date of 1164—66 will be 
found to be clearly proved as that of the Episcopal Award, 
somewhat later than the Decree which follows the con- 
secration of the Chapel of St. Briavel, and this may be 
useful to the architectural antiquary in considering the style 
of the south side of the nave and of carvings in other parts 

very similar to those of corresponding date at Malmesbury. 

"the general arrangement and form of the clerestory 
windows, the arches and ornamental capitals of the above- 
mentioned south side of the nave, which has every appear- 
ance of being a fragment of the original building, will be 
gathered from the annexed representation drawn from 
measurement in 1844. 


‘Tho Central Committee desire to acknowledge the kind liberality of the 
author in presenting the map and illustrations by which this and tho 
preceding memoir are 
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ON 4 BRONZE WEIGHT FOUND ON THE SITE or THE 
HELLESPONTIC ABYDOS, 


‘By FRANK OALVERR, 


Eanty in the month of January in the present year, a 
Turkish peasant, whilst tilling his ‘field on the sito of tho 
anciont Abydos, a city of Mysia on the Hellespont, turned 
up with his plough a ‘bronze ‘lion, and he brought it to me 
for sale, As it was evidently an object worthy of attention 
and preservation, I immediately purchased it. 

‘The annexed representation of this curious relic gives a 
lateral view, on a reduced scale, looking towards tho left, and 
it shows an inscription on the base, of which a fac-simile, of 
tho same sizo as tho original, is also given. A lottor’or 
monogram is also to be noticed on the back of the lion at 
ono extremity of the handlo (at # in the woodcut). OF this 
character a fnc-simile is given, as scon in a vertical viow of 
this remarkable object. 

‘The lion is recumbent on a flat baso 14 inch thick, a handle 
springing from between the shoulders rises in an arch abuttin 
on the hunches, | The bnso is 194 inches in length, au 
64 inches wide ; the front part being square, and the back 
rounded off to suit the shapo of the hinder quarters of the 
lion. ‘The lion itself is 13 inches in length; the extreme 
width being 5¢ inches ; thus leaving a margin of 2 of an 
inch all round. ‘The middle too of each foro-foot slightly 
overlaps the baso. The execution is extromely bold, and 
the weight appears to have been a well finished work of art, 
Behind the mane there is a coating in diagonals, covering 
the shoulders, part of tho back, and the ribs, at first sight 
resembling net-work, or the conventional mode sometimes 





1 Abydos stood at the narrowest point boon pointed out aa marking its site. 
of tho Hellespont, opposite to Sastus, Soo Dr. Smith's Diet, of Greek and Ro- 
‘The mmodom village Avdos or Avide has man Geography, under Abydus. 
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used in represotiting armour of mail: it is low in relief, 
In numerous places, all over the figure, appear patches of 
oxidized bronze; bearing the imprint of a coarse textile fabric, 
in which it was probably enveloped when buried. ‘The under 
surface of the base has been covered with a supplementary 
shoot of metal, apparently welded on after the casting, in 
order to make up for debcienoy of weight. Through the 
corrosion it has undergone whilst buried in the ground, a 
part of this plate of bronze has exfoliated, and is deficient 
to the extent of about one or two pounds weight, showing 
tho solid metal underneath. The total weight is 68 lbs. 
9 ounces—or 825 ounces. 

This bronze lion corresponds so nearly with the deserip- 
tion given by Mr. Layard, in his work on Nineveh, of a series 
of weights discovered by him at Nimroud,? in all details 
except the handle (the handles in his being apparently rings), 
that I am convinced mine must likewise be a “Lion weight.” 
The inscription likewiso bears a strong resemblance to tho 
inscriptions copied by Mr, Layard from the Assyrian Lion 
weights, which are now in the British Museum ; but I can 
discover no marks or characters upon the sides of my weight, 
nor has it any other inscription on the base or on the Lion 

itsolf, with the exception of that already noticed. 

‘Tho only mark, a letter or monogram (see wood- 

cut), is that which appears on the back of tho 

lion, at the spot where the handle meets it. The 

weight of mine exceeds any that I have found 
mentioned by Mr. Layard by 28 lbs, and may possibly 
ropresent 50 mina, 

Its discovery on the sito of tho ancient Abydos, and tho 
Somitic character of the inscription, carry us back to a vory 
remote period, and may perhaps serve to throw somo addi- 
tional light on the ancient history of this part of the world. 





FRANK CALVERT, 
Danpanucers, 11h January, 1860, 
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‘TR PARLIAMENTS OF GLOUCESTER. 


Dy mur RUY, CHARLES WENRY MARTSHORNG, 4.4, 


Oy various occasions when I have addressed the members 
of the Archwological Institute upon the subject of those 
national councils that have been held in the cities where our 
own body has met, the attention has been directed rather to 
an oxamination of the particular parliaments that were 
convened there, and the business they ‘transacted, than to 
the steps progressively leading to the formation ‘of those 
important assemblies.” In one instance, as at Oxford, the 
celebrated provisions exacted by the barons ftom Henry TIL, 
in the forty-oighth year of ‘his reign (1264), naturally 
induced some observations upon tho influence which these 
pre ions oxercised in preparing the way for a more popular 
kind of representation than had hitherto oxisted. But, 
Doyond this, little has boon said about the principle and the 
orixin of tho early conventions themselves. These assumed 
different powers at rospective poriods, and just as the crown, 
tho nobility, and the reprosontatives of the people possossed 
influence, ‘they were termed curice, concitia, colloguia, and 
parliaments, 

The prosent is a favourable occasion for taking a cursory 
view of these peculiar phases in our Constitutional history, 
inasmuch as under these difforent appollations the collective 
wisdom of the nation was at various times summoned to 
deliberate at Gloucester. Moreover, a difficulty that has 
yery recently arison with respect to the virtual jurisdiction 
of each house of parliament will make the examination of 
these questions not altogether irrelevant or unworthy of our 
present consideration, since it appears that in the two last 
parliaments leld at Gloucoster disputes arose of an illus- 
trative and not very dissimilar character, 











* Communicated to tho Historieal Seotion, at the Meoting of tho Instituto ia 
Gloucester, July, 1860, 
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By the general class of readers of English history the 
earlier portions are seldom referred to after their first 
perusal, in consequence of many of the events recorded 
before the Conquest being either vaguely described, or, on 
examination, found so frequently resting on tradition, or 
doubtful authority. Besides these discouragements to its 
study, the interest is considerably lessened by the brief, 
and sometimes by the confused, manner in which transactions 
are recorded, though in their consequences these transactions 
exercise an important influence centuries later, In tracing 
out the origin of a law, or a custom—in searching into a 
question of right, of privilege, or of liberty—the slightest 

leam of light is gratefully viewed. Under the hope of 
faintly gaining it, we gladly refer even to the obscure 
testimony of byegone ages, and to those monkish narratives 
that are perused with so much suspicion and languor, ‘The 
thoughts, however, become concentrated on some particular 
fact, and, though the detail is contradictory, and statements 
of cach writer at variance, we endeavour to sift the doubtful 
assertions of each, and then consign the obsolete authorities 
to their former neglect. 

This is not an unfaithful representation of the manner in 
which the earliest assembly convened at Gloucester may bo 
freshly investigated, and the circumstances occasioning it 
once more brought to our recollection, - Like many other inci- 
dents in English history before the Conquest, the first perusal 
usually satisfies the curiosity of the reader. The minor 
facts soon become forgotten. 

Tn taking a glance at what passed in England a few years 
before the Conquest, it will be perceived that the intimate 
connection that had existed betwixt the Saxons and the 
Danes had been severed by the death of Hardicanute, whilst 
the elevation of Edward the Confessor to the throne had 
introduced the influence of the Normans in its place. One 
of the chief actors in the transactions of this particular period 
was the celebrated Godwin, Earl of Kent. He was a person 
of ignoble birth, but of undoubted talents. He was acute, 
persuasive, and unscrupulous. As to those characteristics 
there will bo found little difference of opinion amongst those 
who have examined his conduct, though it has in other 
respects been so very oppositely estimated by different 
writers that it would not be easy to pronounce upon it any 
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accurate judgment. Even William of Malmesbury, who 
lived near the period, confessed that he found great difficulties 
in writing his narrative, from the fact of the mutual dislike 
and jealousy entertained by the English and the Normans to 
each other. ‘Therefore it would be useless trouble to sift the 
conflicting evidence that may be adduced from this and other 
sources, Nor is it indeed necessary to scrutinise the causes, 
whother just or otherwise, that placed Earl Godwin under 
the suspition of the monarch he had so materially assisted. 

Yot notwithstanding the important services he had 
undoubtedly rendered to the Confessor, by forwarding his 
title to tho throne, and although the King had married his 
daughter, we find them in constant hostility. On weighing 
the conduct of each, it is evident that if tho Karl was an 
aspiring, unfaithful leader, bent on the advancement of his own 
family, and perhaps rogardloss of the means by which their 
aggrandisoment was effected, Baward, on the other hand, 
was a man of abject superstition, a fecble ruler, a treacherous 
friond. 'Truo it is that the asceticism of his life won for 
him the respect of his subjects, and even gained him a place 
in the calendar of ropnted ‘saints, though his honrtloss 
robbery and harsh imprisonment of the fair Bditha, his 
queon, show that he had no just claims to. this distinction, 
Ho was woak and unforgiving, surrounded by sycophants 
and Norman favourites, and so completely’ under their 
influence that on one occasion he porverted in their bebalf 
the justico undoubtedly due to Earl Godwin, 

Tt is owing to thls circumstance that the first Witan 
assombled in 1048 at Gloucester. 

‘The occasion of this assembly being called together arose 
from an affray that accidentally happened betweon the English 
and some Normans who were passing through Kent to their 
own country. Eustace Earl of Boulogne, fathor of Godfrey 
and Baldwin, Kings of Jerusalem, had married Goda, King 
Edward's danghtor, and returning home from a visit to his 
father-in-law of somewhat doubtful import, a tumult broke 
out in consequence of the insolent way his followers behaved 
in domanding provisions and lodgings at Dover. One of 
the Earl’s poople was slain, and the Karl being informed of 
the fact, hastened with his retinue to avenge his fall, when 
he killed the perpetrator and eighteen others. The citizens 
flow to arms, and revenged themselves by the death of 
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twenty-one of the Normans, others being severely wounded, 
Eustace himself with groat difficulty escaping with his life. 

He immediately presented his complaints before the King, 
who as readily received them, since the affray had taken place 
in Earl Godwin’s territory. The Earl of Kent was summoned 
before the monarch to explain, if not to atone for the assault 
committed by his people. Acting with more discretion 
than his royal master, instead of bringing his vassals to 
justice without hearing their own statement of the affair, he 
‘declined to proceed into Kent with an army to punish them, 
suggesting that only one party had been heard, and no 
doubt feeling, that his own people had a claim upon him 
for protection. Moreover, because he saw with dis- 
pleasure how much the Normans were gaining in influence 
with the King. They separated ; the Harl of Kent paying 
little attention to what he too confidently imagined would be 
merely momentary anger. But the Norman influence had 
more weight with the regal anchorite, than a sense of 
gratitude or equity. Hence ater the conference broke up, 
the King commanded the whole nobility of the kingdom to 
meet him at Gloucester, in order that the matter might be 
oxamined by a full assombly of the Witan.? 

Earl Godwin and his sons, who knew they were suspected, 
not deeming it prudent to come unarmed, halted with a 
strong force at Beverstone, near Tetbury, giving out that 
they had gathered their army for the prupose of checking 
the Welsh, But the Welsh coming before them to the 
‘Witan accused them of conspiracy, and thus exasperated the 
whole court against them, Upon carefully examining the 
narrative of William of Malmesbury, and the account as 
given in the Saxon chronicle from which he copied its main 
facts, it does not appear that Earl Godwin and his sons had 
any teal intention of attacking the King, but had taken up 
arins solely for their own protection. Moreover not deeming 
it safo to trust themselves in his power, as well as being un- 

illing to place themselves in open hostility. That their 
intentions were misrepresented by the Welsh there can be no 
doubt, the measures they adopted being intentionally directed 
against their perfidy, and only precautionary as regarded 
their liege lord. This at last seems to have been under- 
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stood, and the Witan advised either side to abstain from 
violence, the King giving the peace of God and his own fall 
friondship, as it is averred, to both parties. The royal 
promise, however, was not very long regarded, as a fow 
months later in the year another Witan was summonod to 
London, when the Earl Godwin and his sons were banished. 
the kingdom. 

Thore have not beon preserved any particulars as to the 
precise constitution of the assembly whose proceedings have 
just been noticed. But wo may gather from similar meetings 
some correct idea of the principle on which tho Witan was 
formod, and what were its functions. 

‘The origin of these councils may be clearly traced to 
those meotings in tho open air of which Tacitus has given so 
vivid a description in his Germania, Meetings in which he 
says tho chiefs take counsel together, sitting down in arms, 
tho King, the Princo, or any one, whose eloquence and 
authority permitted to speak, persuading, rather than com- 
manding his heavers. There ‘was little change from this 
Teutonic modo of discussion in tho reign of Charlemagne, or 
oven at the period when the Confessor summoned the Witan 
to meot at Gloucester. Tho samo class of people met 
together, the King, the grent ceclesinstios, the nobility, and 
tho chief warriors of the realm, royal servants, and officials, 
No one below theso ranks had a voico in the councils, nor 
doos thero appear to be any roason for the admission of 
inferior ordors to the Gemot, when they must have beon 
equally unfitted by want. of intelligence and by their con- 
dition to take part in its deliberations. It may, thereforo, 
bo presumed that it was framed ina way most suitable to 
an infant. state of society, and virtually embodied the gorm 
of what in this day constitutes a Parliament. ‘Tho Witan, 
though difforing in many rospects, virtually discharged 
several of its functions, It possessod for instance the powor 
of enacting laws ; it hnd a consultative voice, declared war, 
formed alliances, levied and abolished taxes, as it rosisted 
Danegeld in the reign of the Confessor, elected and deposed 
kings, as we seo this monarch himself, chosen by tho 
influence of Earl Godwin, whilst Sigeberht, King of the 
Wost Saxons, was removed by tho Witan of Wossex in 755, 
from the sovereignty.? It appointed Bishops to vacant sees, 
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as Ailfric and Dunstan to Canterbury. It passed judgment 
upon offenders, as the Witan convened at Gloucester to 
inquire into the political offences of Earl Godwin, subsequently 
decreed his banishment with that of his sons.* 

Such were the powers exercised by the Witena-Gemot, 
during a period of upwards of 500 years. It existed when 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, in 596, issued his law, “cum consilio 
sapientum,” was in full force in 627,° whon Edwin, King of 
Northumberland, discussed, at York, the reception of Christi- 
anity and tho relinquishment of Paganism, (the Gemot 
embracing its doctrines as preached by Paulinus,) and con- 
tinued up to 1066, when the Witan elected Harold King. It 
was modified, rather than entirely abrogated, when William I. 
occupied the throne, 

‘At this time there undoubtedly arose, a manifest change, 
and yery shortly the Conqueror, surrounded by his own 
countrymen and supporters, naturally listened rather to their 
counsels than to those of the people he had subdued, There 
still remained a deliberative body, presided over by the 
King, but it was formed rather out of the Royal favourites 
than’ from persons like the independent leaders who had 
constituted the Witan. The Anglo-Saxon influence had 
passed away, and we can no longer with its original force 
uso the name they gave to their public assemblies, 

A vast alteration had been made by the transfer of lands 
from the former possessors to the new comers. Their tenure, 
too, was ontirely changed, so that although in reality the 
ancient liberties were exercised, they were oxercisod under 
considerably rostricted conditions, and by a different race, 
The monarch assumed higher authority than his Saxon 
predecossors, and in liew of the meoting of the Witan, 
henceforward we find him holding what Florence of 
Worcester more correctly designates a curia, or court. 
This court usually transacted its business on some solemn 
periods of the year, as at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas, 
and usually met in the palace or royal residence. Hither 
resorted a confluence of prelates, barons, justiciors, and 
the great tenants in capite. In the sixth year of William's 
reign he held his court at Easter, at Winchester, when 
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the dispute betwixt Lanfranc and Thomas Archbishop of 
York, regarding the primacy, was considered. At Whit- 
suntide following it was decided at Windsor. In the 19th 
year (1084) he held it at Gloucester. Here he kept his 
Christmas in great. state, wearing his crown. ‘The fact of 
the Conqueror wearing his crown on these three festivals is 
always dwelt upon by the author of the Sazon Chronicle 
and other historians as a subject worthy of note. We con- 
stantly meet with such a remark as this :—“ This year the 
[King heli his court. at Winchester, at Easter, and Wore his 
crown.” ® When, however, the curia mot at Gloucester, in the 
Christmas of 1084, attended as the Conqueror was by the 
great men of England, archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, 
thanes, and knights, we find him occupied with important 
business affecting both the church and the general state of 
the country. The court sat for five days, when no doubt 
that decision was taken which a few days afterwards was 
carried into effect. As soon as its consultations were ended 
the archbishop and clergy held a synod for three days more, 
when the Conqueror’s chaplains were appointed to the sees 
of London, Thetford, and Chester.’ And this meeting being 
over, the King held, says the Saxon chronicler, a grent con 
sultation, and spoke very deeply with his Witan concerning 
this laud, how it was held, and what were its tonantry. He 
then sent his men all over England, into every shire, and 
caused them to ascertain how many hundred hides of land it 
contained, what lands the King possessed therein, what cattle 
there were in the several counties, and how much revenue he 
ought to receive yearly from each. So very narrowly did 
he cause the survey to be made, that there was not a single 
hide or rood of land, nor, adds the writer, it is shameful to 
relate that which he thought no shame to do, was there 
an ox or a cow or a pig passed by, that was not set down 
in the accounts, and then all these writings were brought 
to him’ 

We shall scarcely concur in the sentiments of humiliation 
expressed by the simple chronicler, knowing as we do from 
the experience of its use that the return then ordered by the 
Conqueror at Gloucester was in reality that record of Domes- 
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ay, so indesoribably valuable. It was by far more com- 

licated and searching than the Inquisition for Ecclesiastical 
Taxation of tonths by Innocent IV. or that of Pope Nicolas 
in the reign of Edward I, or that for the quindimes at Col- 
chester in the first year of the 14th century, or that for the 
ninths in the reign of Edward ILL. Undoubtedly, the survoy 
decided upon at Gloucester was, like all other enquiries of a 
fiscal kind, unpopular at the time, but Englishmen of the 
present day will not scrutinise too closely an enlightened 
effort to ascertain the revenues of the kingdom, when they 
find the history of the land they dwell upon described by its 
means with such remarkable detail and fidelity. They will 
not share the rude indignation of their forefathers, or mis- 
judge tho motives of the Conqueror’s policy, when they 
consider its results. ‘They will rather exult that, after a lapse 
of vory nearly eight hundred years from the Christmas when 
the Conqueror, sitting enthroned in royal splendour in this 
city, decreod a national survey, they should still possess, even. 
in the original freshness that bloomed on tho vellum when it 
loft the hands of the transcribers, a document that makes 
them familiar with the early condition of their own country. 
With a spirit of curiosity—nay, rather with reverent enthit- 
siasm—the real student of history will here strive to make out 
the ancient divisions, jurisdictions, and franchises of his native 
soil, learn the various ranks of its former inhabitants, observe 
the different stages of feudalism and slavery, separate the 
waste of woodlands and forests from the spots of cultivation 
and fertility, discorn its embryo commerce in its rough 
workings of the precious metals, identify the sites where the 
Norman church and castle were first placed, and trace the 
germ of liberty amongst its scattered tribes and thinly- 
peopled cities, 

In the succeeding reign wo read of the King holding his 
court on two occasions at Gloucester, both of them, after the 
custom of his father, on Christmas-day. “When he came 
here in Lent, on his first visit in 1093, he lay so seriously ill 
that it was universally reported he was dead, and, being 
himself under the conviction that this event would soon 
happen, he made many resolutions how, if he were spared, 
he would live for the future—how he would protect the 
Church and enact righteous laws. But it appears that on 
his recovery all these religious vows were forgotten. ‘The 
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Tands he had granted to monasteries were resumed, 
and the promises neglected he had so solemnly swom. 
Amongst other acts of bad faith, it may be noticed that 
upon Malcolm, King of Scotland, remonstrating against the 
encroachments of William on his territories in Northumber- 
land, Rufus proposed that he should meet him at Gloucester 
to make an arrangement to settle their disputes, but when 
the Scottish monareh repaired thither, on the 24th of August, 
besides demanding that he should perform homage, he denied 
him an interview, and refused to ratify the conditions ho 
had proposed.” Maloolm, in fact, obtained nothing more 
than permission to return home uninjured.’ 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle opens the year 1100 with 
these words :- This year, at Christmas, King William held 
his court at Gloucester ; and at Easter, in Winchester ; and 
at Pentecost, in Westminster.” Bub what business was 
transacted at Gloucester is unknown, 

Wo pass on to the noxt roign, and find Honry I. holding 
his court hero in 1123. ‘Tho King sent his writs all over 
England desiring his bishops, abbots, and thanes to attond 
the meeting of his Witan at Gloucester on Oandlomas-day. 
The first business to which they were commanded to direct 
their attention was the election of an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. After conferring amongst themselves whom they 
should choose, they went to the King and entreated that 
they might select ono of the clergy for the primacy, resolving 
never again to have an archbishop out of any’ monastic 
order, To this Henry willingly consented. The election, 
however, was not effected without, considerable discussion 
and difficulty, as the prior and monks of Canterbury, besides 
all the monastic orders, resisted the proceeding for two 
days. But being at length out-voted, the selection of William 
of Corboyl, a canon of St. Osyth’s, was confirmed by the King 
and all the bishops, The monks, earls, and almost all the 
thanes who were there refused however to acknowledge him. 

Tt would seom from this ecclosiastical controversy that 
the King did not interfere to control the proceedings of the 
great assembly he had called together, learing the matter to 
be settled by'a general ecclesiastical council. When this, 
however, had arrived at a decision, he gave it his approval. 
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To the same mecting came a papal legate from the Court 
of Rome to demand Rome Scot, a yearly tribute of a penny 
from every family or household. “This exaction of Poter- 
pence arose out of a voluntary offering made by King Ina in 
680 towards the maintenance of an Anglo-Saxon school in 
Rome. As it annually grew larger the Pope continued to 
demand it, till it was prohibited by the Parliament of 
40 Edward IIL, 1366. It however existed till another Act 
forbade it, in the 25th of Henry VIII. (1533),? having existed 
upwards of 850 years; so difficult is it to abolish the payment 
of an obnoxious impost when it has once been established. 
Before the Legate took his departure from Gloucester he 
admonished the King for the assent he had given to the 
issue of the late ecclesiastical proceedings, and told him that 
a clerk had a right to be placed over monks, but for love of 
the Bishop of Salisbury, the King refused to cancel his 
approval. There will be no cause for surprise at the Legate’s 
intrusive objection, when it is known that he himself was 
abbot of the monastery of St. Jean d’Angely, and would 
naturally favour his own order. 

In the year 1175, Henry IT. came to Gloucester, and held 
agreat council of his nobility. William the Lion, King of 
Scotland, had recently done homage to Henry at York, and 
now he witnessed the same submission from Rees ap Griffith, 
Prince of Wales, which was perhaps the most important 
affair that marked the short sitting of the Curia? 

Passing over the intermediate reigns, as not presenting 
any circumstance connected with parliaments held at Glou- 
cester, we come to the 18th of Henry IIL, when upon the 
Sunday after Ascension-day, June 4, 1234, a Colloquium 
was summoned. No particular change had as yet been made 
in the constitution of the King’s Court. The great charter 
of liberties had indeed been both wrested from John, as 
‘well as confirmed and amplified in the present reign, and 
four knights had been specially summoned for a particular 
purpose in each of them, but as yet there had not arisen any 
alteration in the power, the judicature, or the formation of 
the Curia, or King’s Court or Council, There is, therefore, 
no peculiar siguificaney in the appellation of Colloquium. 
It is found used on earlier occasions in the reign of Richard I. 
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and implies nothing in itself beyond a convention or 
assembly: 

It will be recollected that when Henry ITI, ascended the 
throne, he was a minor of no more than nine years of age, 
that William Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, was appointed 
Regent, who dying three years afterwards, was succeeded 
in his important charge by Peter de Roches, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and Hubert de Burgh, tho Chief Justiciary. The 
wisdom and fidelity with which the latter minister performed 
his duties very soon excited the jealousy and dislike of the 
barons, and none of them were more active than his infamous 
colleague in striving to ruin him in the royal favour. He 
pursued his intrigues and accusations by every art that 
malice could invent until his purposes were accomplished. 
By the treacherous designs of the bishop the Justicier was 
stripped of his numerous manors, dismissed the court, and 
deserted by all the world, except two prelates and Hugh de 
Nerile, the Chancellor. He was even deprived of the govern- 
ment of Dover Castle, which he had so nobly defended against 
Louis IX. of France. His vicissitudes and disgraco are as 
remarkable, and perhaps wore as little deserved as the mis 
fortunes of any one we read of in history. Exhibiting in his 
conduct neither the imperiousness of Earl Godwin nor the 
priestly insolenco of Becket, untainted by the cupidity of 
Beaufort, or the rapacity of Despencer, without the corrup- 
tion of De In Polo, and the arrogance of Wolsey, he unjustly 
incurred the odium of some of their vices whilst he received 
their unmerited punishment in his own downfall and imprison- 
ment. Yet his loyal attachment was undoubted, and liis sense 
of merey in refusing to obey the cruel behest of King John, 
rather an unusual virtue in the ago when he lived, was 
celebrated, and has since formed a most touching subject in 
one of Shakspore’s plays. 

Tt was for the purpose of investigating the charges brought 
against this upright and distinguished man, that in 1234 
Henry III, summoned his Colloquium at Gloucester. Few of 
his possessions were restored to him, but his eminent services 
50 far received recognition that he was allowed. to live 
without restraint, or any further dread of the King’s dis- 
pleasure.* 
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The next council summoned here in 24 Henry IIL, 1240, 
was mainly engaged in a convention betwixt the King and 
David son of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, which, however, 
produced so little advantage that Henry invaded the country 
the following year.* 

In the reign of Edward L. we find also two assemblies con- 
‘vened at Gloucester, each of which will require afew observa~ 
tions, Sineo the council of 1240 soveral important changes 
had been made in what at this time may with propriety be 
called a representative system. In proof of which may be 
mentioned the return of two knights from each county (38 
Honry IIT.) in 1264 ; the first assombly called a Parliament, 
adopting a representation by twelve barons (42 Henry IIL), 
in 1258, known as the Provisions of Oxford, tho sum- 
monses of knights and burgesses (in 49 Henry TIT), 1268, 
with other alterations that paved the way for tho more 
comprehensive proceedings introduced by Edward I, 

As those changes have beon explained more fully in 
former contributions laid before the members of the Institute, 
it would be unnecessary, even if our time permitted, to pass 
them in review. 

We will, therefore, at once consider the object and the 
business of the parliament Edward L, convened at Gloucester 
in the sixth year of his reign, 1278. ‘The principle of extend 
ing the class of persons summoned to those assemblies had 
been adopted by his father in the instances just alluded to, 
but it was not until twenty years later that Edward, by 
joining the councils of tho aristocracy with the intelligence 
and moral influence of the burgesses, strengthened the links 
that held society together, thus forming a union that has 
euabled England more than any other country in the world 
to keep continually improving its government, its institutions, 
and its laws, This wise monarch, very shortly after he 
returned from the Holy Land, directed his attention to cor~ 
recting abuses in the administration of the criminal law, 
and for this purpose enacted a statute, known as the Statute 
of Westminster the First.” In the following year ho passed 
one relating to the office of coroner, and in 1278 turned his 
attention to the amendment of civil proceedings. When the 
parliament met here it passed the important Statute of 
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Gloucester, which is the foundation of the present law of 
costs, and affects the law of England at this day. It would 
be usurping too much attention fo analyse this colebrated act 
of parliament. It may be sufficient for the present purpose 
aay, Moat #6 forme the subject of Lord Coke’s second Insti- 
tute, has beet examined by Barrington, and very ably com- 
mented upon by Russell in his treatise on the Law of Costs, 
Like Edward’s three previous statutes, it is written in Norman 
French. All the rolls of the reign have been fully searched 
under the hope of gaining some fresh information upon the 
subject of this parliament, but the labour has not met with a 
single new illustration, All I am able to add from them to 
what was previously known, is that Edward I. came to this 
parliament from Clarendon, The Patent Rolls show, by his 
attestation of writs, that he was there on the 29th of 
July, and at Gloucester, according to the Clos Rolls, on 
the 8rd of August, remaining here till the 16th, when he 
passed by way of Leominster and the intermediate places 
to Shrowsbury and Rhudland, being his first visit into 
Wales, 

On the second occasion of a Parliament being held at 
Gloucester (15 Edward L) in 1287, the object was to make 
arrangements for punishing the hostile incursions of Rees ap 
Meredith, Prince of Wales, but beyond this no business of 
importance was transactod. 

A century must now be passed over before there is any 
notice of another Parliament being held at Gloucester ; yet 
during this century the representative system had become 
completely determined. Some most important questions of 
right were settled in the reign of Hdward IL, as, for example, 
at York, all matters affecting the estate of the King, as well 
as of the realm and people, were ordained to be treated of 
and established in Parliament by the King and by the assent 
of the nobility and commonalty of the realm. In the reign of 
Edward Ill. the personal privileges of the peers were recog- 
nised.® The Commons had gradually established the power 
of controlling the national expenditure, assessing tallages 
(6th‘Edward IIL), and declining to grant subsidies for the 
‘King’s necessities, without. consulting those whom they repre- 
sented. This was in full accordance with the law of the 
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kingdom as now established? Without expanding the inquiry 
into the constitutional advancement that had been reached by 
the close of this reign, it is sufficient to have stated these few 
important facts, as they will of themselves demonstrate the 
increased power of the Commons. 

‘The independence, as well as the augmented authority, of 
this branch of the legislature were completely asserted in 
the two last Parliaments that remain to be examined. 

This is very apparent in the one held at Gloucester in the 
second year of Richard II. (1378), when we find amongst the 
petitions® one from the Commons requesting the King to 
inform them in what manner the large sums had been 
expended during the wars of the late reign. Though the 
petition was answered in a manner that showed a disapproval 
of such kind of inquiry—answering, but, at the same time 
protesting against, the demand—yet the fact itself is very 
significant. It proves how completely the relative power of 
the highest and the lowest estates of the realm had become 
altered. There was, moreover, a difference of opinion betwixt 
the Lords and the Commons as to the way in which the 
accustomed wages of members of Parliament ought to be 
levied, the Peers answering very firmly that they would not 
depart from their ancient liberty and franchise? On this 
occasion, the Commons mot in the chapter house in the 
great cloister in the abbey, at eight in the morning. 

The dispute which had thus commonced regarding the 
privileges and jurisdiction claimed by each house was still 
farther extended in the last Parliament that sat at Gloucester. 

When it met here in the 9th of Henry IV., 1407, the 
Commons besought the King to assign ceriain lords, whom 
they named, to commune with them on the business of the 
meeting, a request that had been made and granted on former 
‘occasions, but in addition to this, the Lords now evinced the 
desire of obtaining peculiar privileges, more particularly 
striving to control all the pecuniary grants to the Crown. 
The Lords being assembled in the royal presenco, were 
desired to state what aid they deemed necessary for the 
public service, and having replied that it would require a 
tenth and a half from the cities, and a fifteenth and a half 
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from other laymen, besides a subsidy of wool and other duties 
for two years, the King then sent this message to the Com- 
mons. The Commons, however, did not feel disposed on 
their part so readily to entertain the Lords’ proposition ; for . 
the King having commanded them to send to himself and 
‘the Lords a certain number from their body to hear and 
report what he should ordain, and the Commons having 
received the communication they were greatly disturbed, and 
unanimously declared the proceedings were to the great 
prejudice and derogation of their liberties. Thus distinctly 
claiming as the representatives of the people that all grants 
for aids must originate with their branch of the legislature, 
and not with the upper house, 

Whether this assumption of power was consistent with 
previous forms, whether it agreed with that clause in Magna 
Charta that decreed that no scutage or aid should be given 
excepting by the Common Council of the kingdom (the 
clause was omitted in the two subsequent confirmations),* 
whether it was a departure from the provisions established 
at the Parliament of Oxford in 1258, will now be matter of 
little consequence as the authority of the Commons, either in 
making or in sanctioning pecuniary grants was by this trans- 
action henoeforward fully established. A 

This collision between the Lords and the Commons also 
gave rise to the ordinance that in all future Parliaments the 
Lords should have full freedom of debate amongst themselves ; 
in an equal way also that the Commons should discuss all 
matters relating to the realm without disclosing them to the 
King before they had arrived at a mutual decision, and that 
that decision should only be made known to the King through 
the voice of the Speaker. 

‘A recent Report on Privileges* has, after a lapse of four 
centuries and a half, invested this last Parliament that sat 
for six weeks at Gloucester with fresh value. It has been 
appealed to as the chief authority for passing Bills of Supply. 
Upon its practice have been founded a series of resolu- 
tions marked equally by their dignity and independence which 
have asserted the authority of the House of Commons to 





3 Parl, Hist vol. fi p. 110. Stephens, on Tax Bille: erverod to be printod 29ch 
vol. i. ps 186. Sime, 1880 
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impose and remit taxation. On the occasion referred to the 
Prime Minister moved the following resolutions :— 

1. That the right of granting aids and supplies to the 
Crown is in the Commons alone as an essential part of their 
constitution, and the limitation of all such grants, as to the 
maiter, manner, measure, and time, is only in them. 

2. That, although the Lords have exercised the power of 
rejecting Bills of several descriptions relating to taxation by 
nogativing the whole, yet the exercise of that power by them 
has not been frequent, and is justly regarded by this House 
with peculiar jealousy, as affecting the right of the Commons 
to grant the supplies and to provide the ways and means for 
the service of the year. 

8. That to guard for the future against an undue exerciso 
of that power by the Lords, and to secure to the Commons 
their rightful control over taxation and supply, this House 
has in its own hands the power so to impose and remit 
taxes, and to frame Bills of Supply, that the right of the 
Commons as to the matter, manner, measure, and time may 
be maintained inviolate. 

Tho proceedings of the Parliament itself are fully detailed 
upon its Rolls, They are not only the most important that 
occupied the time of the King, the Barons, and the Commons 
in any assembly that was convened here, but they may be 
deemed a noble, and it may be hoped not an imperfect and 
futile, completion of that fabric of constitutional liberty which 
wwe have seen progressively rising out of the ruins of abso- 
lute monarchy and foudalism. A fabric that has been built by 
the influeneo of public opinion—of opinion varying in its 
shades as much as the tones reflected by a crystal prism— 
and, like that translucent object, blending the ‘rays of three 
distinct, and, it may be said, of three symbolical colours, 
into union and harmony. ‘The very antiquity of this fabrio, 
which renders it so venerable, consecrates it to our pro- 
tection, Yet like other ancient structures, it ought to be 
repaired when decayed—extended to meet the increasing 
wants of the people—adapted to their growing intelligence 
—and rendered suitable to the improvements of a more 
enlightened period, Cautious and timely reforms will most 
effectually promote the best interests of liberty. It is only 


* Tho classical reader will hardly have forgotte: what Cicero wrote on tho kim: 
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by being thus vigilantly watched by the constituencies— 
guarded by the votes of unfettered members—and by being 
gradually amended, that it will escape the ruthless liands of 
tyranny and of violence. Thus protected by those whoso 
duty it is to keop it alike untouched by the influence of 
corrupting agencies, and from the debasement of servile 
compliance, it will be continually fostered by the Divine 
care, and remain secure and stately through succeeding ages. 


“Impartial justice from our throne shall shower, 
AI! shall have right, and wo our sovereign power.” 
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NOTICE OF A ROLL OF ARMS BELONGING TO WILKINSON 
MATHEWS, Esa., @,0. 


Aw the monthly meoting of the Institute in July last, Mr. 
John H. Mathews exhibited a Roll of Arms on vellum belong- 
ing to his brother, Wilkinson Mathews, Esq., Q.C., which has 
been in the possession of their family for many-years. It is 
thus entitled :—“ This is the descent of the right honorable 
Raphe Lord Eure, Baron of Maulton, Lord President. to his 
Ma** Counsell established in the principalitie and Marches 
of Wales, who is heire male to the noble and ancyent house 
of the Lord Clauering, Baron of Werkworth, and from the 
noble family of Geafry Lord Tyson, Baron of Anwicke and 
Mawton, who was slayne att the battle of Hastings at the 
Conquest, and likwise one of the heires males of the Lord 
Vessey.” Though this Roll is of no great age, it presents 
some features of interest, and it is hoped that a descrip- 
tion of a genealogical document of this kind will be accept- 
able to many of our readers. 

It is 8 ft.11 inches long and 6} inches wide, and purports 
to show the descent from Richard de Clavering, father of Roger 
Lord of Warkworth, who married Alice, daughter of Henry de 
Essex, Constable to King Henry IL, down to the above-men- 
tioned Ralph, who was the third Lord Eure, and died in 1618. 
He lost his wife, Mary Dawney,whose arms are given, in 1612 ; 
a fow years previously to which event that part of the Roll 
was in all probability made out. His second wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Spencer of Althorpe, and 
widow of George Lord Hunsdon. It does not state the 
relationship of those in the succession, but leaves us, appa- 
rently, to assume that each was the son of the preceding. 
‘It should seem to have been continued shortly afterwards, 
probably for Sir Sampson Eure, a nephew of that Ralph Lord. 
Eure, down to William his son, the fourth Lord ; and, as if in 
anticipation of the Barony passing to collaterals, which after- 
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wards happened, there are added the arms of Sir Francis 
Eure, the eldest brother of Ralph, the Lord President, and of 
the two wives of Sir Francis, and the arms of his four sons 
and their wives (one excepted), and of a daughter and her 
husband, the heir male of Sir Francis having been next in suc- 
cession to the Barony in the event of the failure of issue malo 
of the then William Lord Eure. The shields of arms are 
thirty-three in number, chiefly Eure impaling the arms of 
tho several wives, and are neatly drawn and coloured. The 
Inst coat is a repetition of that of Sir Sampson Eure with 
quarterings, but without any impalement of his wife’s arms ; 
which makes it probable that the quartered coat of “William 
now Lord Eure,” as he is called on the Roll, is a repetition 
with quarterings of that of William, the fourth Lord, without 
the impalement, rather than the coat of William, the fifth 
Lord, who was a bachelor, but could not have succeeded 
to the Barony till about 1640, and must have died very 


oung. 
7 tke Roll has beon supposed to have come from the College 
of Arms. There is, however, no certificate or other indica- 
tion on it of this having been the fact. It is remarkable 
that it should state the Barony was created in 1584 in the 
person of the father of Ralph, the Lord President. Dugdale, 
apparently on the authority of the original patent then in 
the possession of George, the seventh Lord, says it was 
created in the person of the Lord President’s great grand- 
father forty-four years earlier, viz., on the 24th of February, 
35 Henry VIII. It is difficult to understand how Ralph, 
the Lord President, if the Roll were originally made out for 
him, should have acquiesced in such a statement ; for he 
must have known that his father was not the first Lord Eure. 
‘There is reason to think that the patent was never inrolled, 
or that the roll bas been lost ; for it is not to be found in 
the Calendar of Patents kept at the Record Office. It is not 
Imown what has become of the original patent ; but Dugdale 
eannot be far wrong, for a royal grant of the 26th January, 
36 Henry VIIL, is found inrolled, which was made to William 
Eure, Knight, with the addition of Lord Eure, showing that 
he was then a Baron. This was a grant of the lordship of 
Stritton, with divers messuages and lands late belonging to 
the Abbey of Newminster. In the 30th Henry VIIL there had 
been a patent appointing him captain of the town and castle 
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of Berwick-on-Tweed, as William Eure, Knight only. It is 
also remarkable that this Roll should represent the title as 
Lord Eure, Baron de Maudton in the county of York, while 
Banks, Nicolas, Surtees, and others give it as of Witton or 
Wilton in the county of Durham, Wilton is probably an 
error of the press, or of some transcriber. A deed in Mr, 
John H, Mathews’ possession, dated the 30th March, 15 
Chas. I, also describes it as Eure of Maulton; but this 
deed may havo followed the Roll as an authority, Dugdale 
gives the title as Evers, without more, At two places in the 
pedigree where Dugdale speaks of a descent without noticing 
the generations which intervened, the Roll purports to supply 
them. One is betweon John de Eure (son of Hugh) who 
married Agnes Burton, and Ralph de Eure who married 
Catherine Atton, Here the Roll gives three Johns in suc- 
cession : the first is said to have married Margaret — in 
14 Bdw. II, (1340), the second to have been living in 
30 Edw, III, (1356), and the third to have married 
in 35 Edw, IIT. (1861), being, doubtless, at least one genera- 
tion too many. The ‘other is between Ralph who fell at 
Towton in 1461, and William who married Elizabeth 
Willoughby, Here the Roll gives a William who married 
‘Margaret, daughter of Sir Robert Constable of Flamborough, 
and a Ralph who married Muriella, daughter of Sir Hugh 
Hastings of Fenwick. 

‘The William who on the Roll is called “now Lord Eure” 
should seem to be the same that was before mentioned, and 
who married the daughter of Sir Andrew Noel. ‘The time 
of his death is not known. Ralph, his eldest son, died in his 
father’s lifetime, having married a daughter of Thomas Lord 
Arundel of Wardour, and left an only child, William, who 
was afterwards Lord Eure and died unmarried. ‘Thereupon 
Sir William Eure, the only brother of the last named Ralph, 
succeeded to the Barony. He was a colonel of a regiment 
in the service of Charles I, and fell at Marston Moor in 
1645, Dugdale does not mention any son of him, but other 
writers say his only son was killed in the same year, if not 
in the same battle.’ The Barony then descended to George 


1 Ya the enpy of Dagdalés Beronagein Byers, fll out with Mr, Dobsoot, ie 
ho Lincoote lam Library, yop 080, la frndy out of sats hand Uy the wake 
{8¢ fllowing note in MS—"10 Sune, his hand fll tothe ground, 20 fo Bik 
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tho eldest son of Horatio, the eldest son of Sir Francis Eure, 
who was the eldest brother of Ralph, the Lord President ; 
and on the death of George without issuo, it desconded to 
his brother Ralph, the last Lord Eure. ‘Tho summons of 
this Baron to the coronation of King William and Queen 
Mary is in Mr. Mathews’s possession;? it bears the signature 
of King William, ‘The last Lord is commonly stated to have 
died without issue in 1698; but, according to a deed of 
partition, an old copy of which Mr. J. H. Mathews holds, he 
did not die till in or about 1707. 

Thus terminated, in the reign of Queen Anne, the male 
line of this anciont family of Eure, which had’ continued 
through an uninterrupted male descont, neatly from tho 
conquest, and had intermarried with the Mandovilles, Baliols, 
Bertrams, Attons, FitzHughes, Groystocks, Constables, 
Hastingsos, Willoughbys, Boweses, Dymocks, Dawneys, Noels, 
and Arundels, From a daughter of the fourth Lord is 
descended the prosent Warl of Carlisle, and from a sistor of 
the second Lord, the prosont Earl of Durham, — The arms of 
Sir Joln Eure, who wasshoriff for Yorkshire in 1309-10, aro 
still to be seon in one of the windows of York Minster ; ‘and 
until lately the arms of another of thom, impaling quarterly 
Greystock and gu. threo cushions ary. wore in ono of the 
windows in the old hall of Lincoln's Inn? Ralph, the hoir 
apparent of William, the first Lord Eure, having been killod 
by the Earl of Arran at Panyorhoigh, or, according to 
Dugdale, at Halydon Rigg, in a foray into Scotland, was 
buried at Melrose Abbey, where his tomb still exists. His 
son William, tho second Lord, was buried at Ingleby in the 
county of York; and the first wifo of his son Ralph, the Lord 
President of the Council of Wales, was buried at Ludlow, 
where the monument to her memory remains : hor maiden 
name was Mary Dawney. 

The quartered coat of William Lord Eure, given on the 
Roll, is, 1, per cross or and gu. on a bend sab. three escallops 
rg, Eure ; 2, barry of six or and az, on a canton gua 





end his hand buried!" This Ralph snd, being impaled; they ware most 
ould seem to have bern the brother, likely brought from! some other place 
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cross patonce arg., Atton ; 3, or a cross sab, Ves vert 
three lions ramp. arg. armed gu. crowned col and 
chained or, Tyson: Crest, two lions’ jambs or holding ar 
escallop arg.; Supporters, two leopards quarterly, the dexter 
or and az., the sinister az. and or ; Motto, VINCE MALUM BONO. 
‘The quartered coat of Sir Sampson Eure has the same arms 
with a crescent or on another gu. over all for a difference. 

‘Dugdale has recorded the principal known incidents in the 
history of the family down to his time. I will only add, that 
the Sir Sampson Eure, whose arms close the Roll, was 
Attorney-General in Wales to Charles I, sat in Parliament 
for Oxford, and was a great sufferer in the royal cause : 
whereas his nephew, George Lord Eure, sat in Cromwell's 
Parliament as member for Yorkshire ; and we learn from 
Ludlow’s Memoirs (vol. i. p. 696) that he was the only one 
of the ancient nobility who, in 1658, answered the summons 
‘to Cromwell’s “ Other House,” or House of Lords. 

‘The Roll, together with some early deeds relating to the 
manor of Eseby, near Stokesley, in the county of York, came 
into Mr, Mathews’ family as descendants of Elizabeth, the 
elder of the two sisters of the last Lord Eure. That manor, 
which by a deed of partition was allotted to her, is said to 
have been granted by King John to one of the Eure family, 
or else to one of the Baliol family, into which, as appears by 
the Roll, an Eure married. It was the property of Sir 
John Eure in the reign of Edward L, who granted him 
a right of free warren there; and it continued in his 
descendants until the beginning of the present century. 

The name Eure appears to have been derived from Eure 
in Buckinghamshire, where Hugh, who is named fifth on 
the Roll, a cadet of the house of Clavering, resided temp. 
Hen. IIL, and thence took or acquired the surname Do 
Bure. It has been variously spelt, for besides Eure, we 
find Evre, Ever, Evere, Evers, Evars, Ivers, Ewer, Ewre, 
Ewry, Eury, Eurye, Ewrye, and, in the Roll of «Arms 
tomp. Edw. IL, Oevre (which may be a transeriber’s error) ; 
but the general pronunciation of it is believed to have been 
Hure ; 80 at least it has been pronounced by the descendants 
of the family as far back as memory extends. 

There was another MS. Pedigree of the family in the 
possession of one of Mr. Mathews’ ancestors, also a 
descendant of the last Lord Eure, which was lent many 
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yoars ago to a relative, Dr. Kaye, the then Dean of Lincoln, 
and was never returned. It is highly probable, however, 
that the Roll above described is the same which is referred 
to by Thoresby in his Ducatus Leodiensis, p. 16, as having 
been in the possession of the last Lord Eure, and been used 
by himself in compiling the pedigree of the Eure family 
there given. That pedigree, in the senior male line, follows 
this Roll very closely. It has since been republished with 
additions in Hutchinson’s History of Durham, vol. iii. p.304, 
and Greaves’ History of Cleveland, p. 234. 

A manuscript copy of this Roll with the arms roughly 
tricked exists in the Harleian Collection, No. 4198, p27; 
and there is in the same collection, No. 1500, a pedigree of 
the family extending to collaterals, which was made out by 
the order of William Lord’ Eure in 1584, and subscribed 
“Somerset Marshall to Norroy :” some other notices of the 
family may be seen in Nos. 805, 1233, and 1529 of that 
collection.” ‘There is also a comprehensive pedigree in the 
College of Arms, probably the original of that in the Har- 
leian Collection, No. 1500. A considerable correspondence 
of the first Lord, then Sir William Eure, relating to the 
affairs of Scotland and the borders, may be scen in the 
Cottonian Collection under Caligula i. ii, iii. vi. vii, ‘Two 
letters from him, and also two from the second Lord are 
Printed in Lodge's Ilustrations of British History, vol i, 
Pp. 35, 67, 266, 288 ; and in plate 6 of that publication is 
‘facsimile of the signature of the latter. 





‘W. & WALFORD, 
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NOTICE OF THE COMBINED USE OF THE MATCH-LOOK AND 
‘DHE FLINI-LOCK, IN THE PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENTS IN 
‘FIRE-ARMS. 


Burorz the invention of the percussion-lock for exploding 
fire-arms, the modes in use were liable to frequent failures. 
Tho match-lock, the wheel-lock, and the flint-lock, each in 
its turn, was found to disappoint the soldier and the sports- 
man in their utmost need, ‘The match-cord was extinguished 
by the wet, the rapid wheel revolved in vain against the 
over-worn “fire-stone,” the blunted flint struck uselessly 
against the opposing steel, ‘To obviate these failures, the 
gunmakers adopted various contrivances. The match-lock 
was combined with the wheel-lock ; so that, should the wheel 
fail to strike off sparks from the stone, the match-cord might 
be at hand to supply its place, Other wheel-locks had éwo 
fire-stones rove i, one fixed on each side of the wheel. 
Tho fusil also was furnished with two flints, the supple~ 
mentary one having its scintillating edge turned towards the 
butt till the time for its employment arrived, when it was 
brought round to face the steel, while the failing flint was 
turned back, In our own time, we have seen the union of 
the flint and percussion actions, arranged for cannon-locks, 
for musquets and for fowling-pieces. 

But the particular combination to which I am desirous to 
call attention, is that of the match-lock and flint-lock, known 
to those versed in such matters as the fusil-mousquet or 
mousquet-fusil; the invention, we are told, of Marshal 
Vauban. I had lately the pleasure at a meeting of the 
Tnstitute in London to exhibit an example of this lock, 
recently found among the old stores in the Tower. As will 
the soon by the woodcut here given, the contrivance combines 
the flint-lock and the match-lock, and the object of this 
combination was that the match-cord might be employed, 
should the flint become dull and fail to give sparks, But, 
as tho steol with its pan-cover would stand in the way of the 
serpentine holding the match, which of necessity was on the 
farther side of tho steel, it was necessary to imagine some 
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device by which this difficulty might be overcome. The 
plan was very ingenious and very simple; the pan-cover was 
perforated, so that the ‘match-cord, when lowered, might 
pass at once through the opening to the powder below. 
nd, in order that the burning match might not prematurely 
ignite the priming, a sliding lid was Frorlaeds which, s0 long 
&& the flint was in office, closed the opening of the pan- 
‘over, and prevented the powder from being reached by the 
burning cord. This kind ‘of lock, as already noticed, is 
described by the French as the invention of Vauban. Ina 
work by St. Remy, “Mémoires d’ Artillerie,” published in 1702, 
sve have a description and engravings of the arm—tho “fusil- 
mousquet ow _mousquet-fusil,” as he calls it, “inventé par 
‘Monsieur de Vauban,” Daniel also, in the “ Milico Frangoise,” 
writes: “Teu Monsieur de Vauban imagina encore une 
tapdee de fusil-mousquet, on mousquet-fusil, quia un chien et 
uno batterie comme les fusils, laquelle batterie se découvre 
pour recovoir lo fou de la méche qui pest tre compassée ot 
Thiso au chion ou serpentin, plaod & Vautre extrémité do Ia 
platino pour sen servir en cas que Te chien portant la pierre 
yint & manquer” (vol. i. p. 466). 

But the Catalogue of the “Musée do l'Artillerie” at 
Paris is more precise. Under no. 1821, we find : “ Fusil- 
mousquet de Vauban, qui, au mécanisme ordinaire de In 
platine A batterie, réunit lo serpentin pour la macho, A la 
bataille do Steinkerque (1692) les Frangais jetérent spon- 
tanément leurs mousquets pour se servir des fusils pris aux 
ennemis, Ce fut alors que Vauban imagina son fusil- 
mousquet, dans laquelle la mache sert au défaut de la 
batterie” We have here something explicit. In 1692, 
precisely, Vauban originated the mechanism in question. 
Hig claim to the invention has hitherto, I believe, remained 
undisputed; but, from this moment, the priority must be con~ 
coded to our own country. Fortunately, no tedious argu- 
ment is required to determine the question. ‘The simple 
fact is enough, that the lock before us is of the reign of 
‘James IL, bearing the royal initials and crown, and affirming 
the place of manufacture by the English name of Brooke on 
the lock-plate. The French claim therefore must yield to 
tho English, the inspiration at Steenkerke to the ingenuity 
of a London gunsmith—Vauban to Brooke. 


JOHN HEWITT. 








THE ANCIENT IRON TRADE ‘OF THE FOREST OF DEAN, 
GLOUCESTERSUIRE.! 


Dy am REY. Hl @, NIOHOTLS, .4., 
‘Porat Outs af Holy Tatty, Dena Porn, 


‘Turne are fow parts of England more interesting than 
the portion of Gloucestershire called the Forest of Dean, and 
cortainly, none of its antiquarian or existing characteristics 
are 80 important ‘as the past and prosent features of its iron 
works. ‘e have indisputable proof of their existence in 
remote ages, and that the metal they then produced pos- 
sossed those first-rate qualities which distinguish that here 
obtained at the present timo, 

‘The precise locality in which theso iron works occur may 
be described as situated from twelve to sixteen miles west 
of Gloucester, indicated by the range of hills extending 
south of May Hill towards the Severn—not that these hills 
are confined to a single ridge, for they form a circle upwards 
of six miles in diameter. Within these elevations, exclu- 
sively, the iron mine occurs, hence all the excavations, 
whether old or new, are confined to them, whilst the after 
operation of separating the metal from the ore was, and 
continues to be, carried on at various distances around. 

It will bo my endeavour first to describe the cavities in 
the iron-mine lime-stone rocks, which testify to the labours 
of the early miner ; then to specify the nature and position 
of the metallic cinders yet found in and about this ere | 
district ; and, lastly, to offer as complete an account as 
am able, of the History of the Dean Forest Iron Works from 
the earliest to the present time, 

‘With regard to the character of the old mine-holes, they 
either resemble deep and tortuous stone quarries, open to 
the sky (as at Bream), or spacious caverns, penetrating under- 


1 Communicated at the Mosting ofthe Institute in Gloucester, July 28, 1860, 
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ground for long distances, and of most capricious and un- 
Certain direction and shape. Thus, sometimes, after pro- 
ceeding a considerable distance—perhaps not more than a 
yard or more in height or width—they suddenly open out into 
spacious vaults, fifteon feet across, the site, probably, of some 
valuable “pochet” or “churn” of ore; and then, again, 
where the supply was less abundant, narrowing into a width 
hardly sufficient to admit the human body. Occasionally, 
the passage divides, and unites again, or abruptly stops, 
toring off at a sharp angle, or changing its level, whero 
rude steps cut in the rock show the mode by which the old 
miners ascended or descended, whilst sometimes wooden 
Jaddors have been found, semi-carbonised by age. These 
éxcavations abound on every side of the Forest, wherever the 
jron ore makes its appearance, giving the name of  meand” 
‘or mine to such places. Such is the present aspect of these 
‘caverns, and a hundred years ago they exhibited the samo 
appearance, for, in 1780 Mr. Wyrrall writes as’ follows :— 
«hore are, doep in the earth, yast caverns scooped out by 
men’s hands, and large as the isles of churches, and on its 
surfaco are extensive labyrinths worked among the rocks, 
‘and now long since overgrown with woods; which whosoever 
traces them must seo with astonishment, and incline to think 
them to have been the work of armies rather than of private 
Jabourers. ‘They certainly were the toil of many centuries, 
and this, perhaps, before they thought of searching in the 
‘Dowels of the oarth for their ore—whither, however, they at 
length naturally pursued the veins, as they found them to be 
exhausted near the surface.” 

The distinction which Mr. Wyrrall makes in the depth of 
these diggings, and which is plainly exhibited in the shal- 
lower workings on that side of the Forest nearest the Severn, 
ag compared with those bordering on the Wye and Here- 
fordshire, seems to indicate a higher antiquity for the former, 
as being nearer to water communication, and more convenient 
of access. For, as to the excavations themselves, owing to 





2 A curious ladder formed of « single Roman) workings, and the modern, were 
slab of onke or cbennst, with six square exhibited by Mfr. Jobn Irving, inthe 
Sole to servo a8 steps, was found lately Tomporary Museum formed during the 
Ja the ‘Westbury Brook mine, the pro- Meeting of the Institute in Gloucester, 
Diniy of the Dowlaie Company, and also and they are desoribed. in the Catalogue 
Prvdoden shovel, ‘These olfects, do- of that collection published by Me. Lon, 
fered ae found at a depth of abowt 100 Glouosster. ‘The remote antiquity of 
Sardeat the junctionofaacient(euppoted these relies may appear questionable, 
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the total absence of relics, coins, &¢., none of which have, I 
believe, ever been found in them, we are only able to infor 
their date from their dimensions or character, or from the 
nature of the remains of iron works which derived supplies 
of ore from them. The astonishing extent of these mine- 
holes, certainly supports Mr. Wyvrall’s remark, that “ they 
‘wore the toil of many centuries” For, although they were 
extensively excavated during the Middle Ages, some of 
thom, at’ least, may have existed, as popular’ tradition 
suggests, at a much earlior period. An ancient mine-hole on 
the Great Doward, north of the Forest district, is men- 
tioned by Camden’ as the spot where a gigantic skeleton 
was found, the name given to the cavo being “King Arthur's 
Hall.” It may also be observed that, in the time of the 
Rebellion, the terrified inhabitants of the neighbourhood are 
said to have fled to these subterranean Paceaget for safety, 
when pursued by the hostile soldiery of either party who 
frequented ‘these parts. 

Phe fact that these underground workings present no 
trace of the use of any machinery, either for raising the ore or 
‘water, or for their artificial ventilation, or of the employment 
of gunpowder, or, in short, the evidence of any meclianical 
aah affords a further confirmation of their remote origin. 
But Iam enabled to state that the age of the iron mines of 
the Forest of Dean need not be left altogether to inference, 
Although their date is not to be found inscribed on their 
walls, it has been approximately discovered in their debris, 
for Mr. Wyrrall states, in the MS, descriptive account of his 
investigations into the subject, that—coins, fibule, and 
other things known to bo in uso with that people (i.e. the 
Romans) have been frequently found in the beds of cinders 
‘at certain places, This has occurred particularly at the 
village of Whitchurch, between Ross and Monmouth, where 
large stacks of cinders have been found, and some of them 
so deep in the earth, eight or ten feet under the surface, as 
‘to demonstrate without other proof that they must have lain 
there for a groat number of ages. This writer had oppor- 
tunities of seeing many of these coins and fibule, &e, which 
haye been picked up by the workmen in getting the cinders 
at'this place in his time ; but especially one coin of Trajan, 
which he remembers was surprisingly perfect, considering 
the length of time it must have been in the ground, Another 
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instance occurs to his recollection of a little image of brass, 
about four inches long, which was then found in the cinders 
at the samo place, being a very elegant female figure 
in a dancing attitude, and evidently an antique by the 
arapery.”* 

Jn addition to the above, I may advert to the numerous 
Roman vestiges on every side of the Forest, At no great 
distance from Whitchurch we have the site of Ariconium, 
‘At Lydney and at Alvington, discoveries of Roman relics 
have been made, At Lydbrook, on the Coppet Wood Hill, 
at Perry Grove, and Crabtree Hill, numerous coins of Philip, 
Gallienus, Victorinus, and of Claudius Gothicus have been 
brought to light. We possess indisputable testimony from 
Mr. Lower’s researches in the old iron-making parts of 
Sussex, that the Romans there carried on metallurgical 
operations at an early period, and we may claim a like 
antiquity for our Dean Forest workings.* 

An examination of the cinder heaps that still occur, 
ospecially in the precincts of the Forest mines, reveals, 
beyond doubt the antecedents of the mineral operations of 
the neighbourhood. In accordance with the extent of the 
caverns from whence the metallic relics were procured, they 
aroremarkably abundant, At one time (about 200 years ago) 
they must haye been so to a great amount, for although for 
most of that period they formed nearly the chief supply of the 
iron furnaces in this district, yet even now they occur almost 
everywhere. We meet with them in elevated situations, 
deep in the valleys, in ficlds, orchards, and gardens, and 
about the adjoining villages. Their character is peculiar, 
exhibiting by no means complete fusion, but rather somi- 
vitrifaction by roasting, the ore retaining not unfrequently 
fa large measure of its metallic weight and original form. 
‘They cannot be mistaken for common cinders, nor do they 
resemble the slag of, the smelting furnace ; and I am not 
aware that anything like them is found elsewhere. Charcoal 
‘was tho fuel invariably employed, and the large per-centage 
of metal left in them shows that the process then in use of 
extracting the iron was very imperfect. What that method 
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was it is now difficult to determine. Some kind of blast 
must have been created by means of the hand or feet, or 
the fireplace must have been constructed on the plan of our 
modern wind-furnace, Water power could not have been 
employed, since in many instances no streams occur near the 
works, 

Such, then, is all that was certainly known, down to the 
date of the earliest historical circumstance connected with 
‘the Dean Forest Iron Works, or the first specific notice of 
them to be found in existing records—To this interesting 
feature of the subject I have now to call attention. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor, as wo learn from 

the Domesday Survey, the king was accustomed to demand of 
the citizens of Gloucester thirty-six dicres of iron yearly 
(each of which comprised ten bara), and a hundred iron rods 
‘virgas forreas ductiles) for nails for tho king’s ships, whore- 
with to furnish his fleet with nails. Now, I would ask, from 
what placo did the Gloucester forgemen obtain their ‘iron ? 
—It must have been from the works in the Forest, since 
there was no other place of supply in the neighbourhood. 
Indeed, we know that this was so, since Giraldus, in his 
Itinerary through Wales, in 1188, speaks of the noble 
forost of Dean, which amply supplicd Gloucester with iron 
and venison.’ We cannot now particularise what ironworks 
in tho Forest furnished Gloucester ; but, in the reign of 
Honry IL, the rocently founded Abbey at Flaxley was 
endowed by that king With a grant of two oaks out of the 
forest every seven days, for supplying their iron forges 
with fuel, a fact which gives some notion of the extent of 
the works, 

‘Upon tho Patent Rolls of Henry II]. an entry oceurs in 
the year 1237—* De forgiis levandis in Foresta ‘de Deane,” 
and, according to the record of a judicial inquiry held in 
Gloucester Castle, a.p, 1282, we find that upwards of 
“72 forge errantes” were at work in the Forest; that 
the sum which the Crown charged for liconsing them was 
at the rate of 7s. a year, viz. 3s. 6d. for six months, or 1s. 9d. 
aquarter; that a miner received one penny, or the worth of 
it in ore for each load of mine brought to any of the king’s 
iron-works ;* but, if conveyed out of the forest, the penny 
was paid to the Crown ; and that, in those cases where @ 


* Itinerary of Archbishop Taldwin, translated by Bir R, Colt Hoare, vol.i.p. 102. 
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forge was farmed, forty-six shillings were charged. I wish 
‘that I were able to offer any suggestions as to the con- 
struction, form, or capacity of these forges, but as this is 
Deyond my power, I must content myself with inquiring if from 
the terms—levandis and errantes—applied to these forges, we 
are to conclude that they were limited in size, and portable % 
‘The question also suggests itself, of what material were 
thay made? It could hardly have been of stone, nor yet of 
brick, neither wholly at least of iron. These iron furnaces 
or forges were not confined to the Forest or its precincts, 
The ancient Book of the Miners of the Forest of Dean 
informs us, that at Caerleon, Newport, Berkeley, Monmouth, 
‘and Trelleck, tho manufacture of iron was carried on by 
smithsmen, who were connected with smith-holders living in 
the Forest, and supplying the ore ; it is remarkable that at 
each of those places iron cinders have been found. But 
whatever may teas been the apparatus used, it is obvious 
from the character of the cinders remaining, that the pro- 
coss of smelting was very imperfectly accomplished, that the 
fuel was never sufficiently heated to liquify the ore or the 
rock, and that the measure of success attained depended 
moro upon the great richness of the ore—upwards of 80 or 
90 per cent—than on the skill brought to bear on its 
reduction into metal. 

‘And here, having brought my subject to the point where 
an interval occurs between the old method of operating on the 
Forest iron and the present mode, it may not be out of 
place to introduce some account of the operatives themselves, 
the ancestors of the present “Free Miners of the Forest of 
Dean,” who continue in the possession of many of their 
privileges and castoms, and must long have been, as they 
still are, a very peculiar people. ‘The origin of their liberties 
has not been clearly ascertained, but they appear to have 
been granted as a reward for their services at some period 
in the reigns of the first three Edwards. The worthy 
poetess of tho Forest, Kitty Drew, has expressed the tradi- 
tion thus— 

Tam told that many ages back 
‘A fieign army ti wor lod invade 
‘And blood and carnage then vas all the trade : 
‘They pitched their tents, and then, without delay, 
‘They waited ansivus for the coming fray. 
Bot our bold miners undomeath did get, 
‘Aud uuny tous uf powder there did set; 
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So up they blow the unsuspecting foo, 
‘Their shattered limbs came rattling down below. 
Our land thus cloared, our liberty thos saved, 
Our noble miners dug the eaitiffs’ grave, 

‘The King with honour did them so regard 
Mado thom Froo Minors as a just reward, 
‘The Forest Charter to them granted was, 
And firm and suro wore mado the Forest laws.” 














The book of the miners’ laws and privileges, which they call 
“Dennis,” and consider as their Magna Charta, seems to 
belong to the beginning of the fourteenth century, and it is 
indoed a curious composition. It specifies, first of all, the 
franchises of the mino, meaning its liberties or privileges, as 
not to be trespassed against, md consisting apparently in 
this, that every man who possessed it might, with the approval 
of the King’s Gaveller, dig for iron ore or coal where he 
pleased, and have right of way for the carrying of it, although 
in certain cases, “forbids” to sell might be declared. A third 
part of the profits of the undertaking belonged to tho King, 
whoso genler called at the works every Tuesday, between. 
matins and masso,” and received one penny from cach'miner, 
tho fellowship supplying the Crown forges with twelve charges 
of ore per week at 12d, or three charges of coal at 1d. 
‘Timber was allowed for the use of the works above and 
below ground. Only such persons as had been born and were 
abiding in tho Forest wore to “visit” tho mines, in working: 
which the distance of a stone's throw was always to be 
observed, and property in thom might be bequeathed. ‘The 
miners’ clothes and light are mentioned, and the standard 
measure, called “ bellis,” to the exclusion of carts and waynes. 
Allusion is made to “the Court of the Wood,” at the speech 
bofore the Verderers, and to the mine-court, as regulated by: 
tho constable, clerk, and gaveller, and the minors’ jury of 12, 
24, or 48, where all causes relating to the miners were 
heard, “Three hands,” or three witnesses, were required in 
evidence ; the oath was taken with a stick of holly held 
in the hand, and touching a copy of the Holy Gospels, the 
witness wearing his miner’s cap. 

Although, with the chango of circumstances, the free miner's 
exclusive position is qualified, yet even now all the workings 
are commenced under his auspices, and he continues to receive 
preliminary possession as follows :—Tho gaveller goes to the 
spot selected for the new undertaking with the free miner who 
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makes the application, and gives him possession with the 
following aennotten the gaveller cuts a stick, and asking 
the party how many “verns” or partners he has, cuts a notch. 
for every partner and one for the King. A turf is then cut, 
and the'stick forked down by two other sticks, the turf put 
over it, and the party “galing” the work is then considered to 
be put in fall possession. An heraldic crest upon a helm 
with lambrequins, &c., part of the accessories of a sepulchral 
‘brass, still to be found in the Clearwell chapel at Newland 
church, Gloucestershire, gives a curious representation of the 
iron miner equipped for his work. It represents him as 
wearing a cap, holding a candle-stick between his teeth,” 
handling a small pick or mattock with which to loosen, as 
occasion required, the fine mineral lodged in the cavity within 
which he worked, or to detach the metallic incrustations 
ining its sides, boning alight wooden mine-hod on his back, 
suspended by a shoulder-strap, and clothed in a jacket, and 
short breeches tied with thongs below the knee, In this 
representation the lower extremities below the knees are 
concealed; numerous marks, however, still visible on the 
moist beds of some of the old excavations prove that the fect 
were well protected from being injured by the rough rocks 
in the workings. Several heads of mattocks, resembling 
that which the miner is here represented as holding, have 
algo been discovered ; and to enable us, as it were, to supply 
every particular, small oak shovels for collecting the ore and 
putting it into the hod, have also been found. 

But we may now turn to the comparatively modern and 
most important change introduced into the mode of reducing 
the metal from the ore, by using larger fire-places, urging 
the fuel with a strong and continuous blast, and so melting 
down the whole of the unvolatile contents of the furnace, or 
making, in short, cast-iron. Ibelieve the inquiry still remains 
open as to the where and by whom this improvement was 
Drought about. It seems, I think, that no pieces of casting 
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have been found of an earlier date than Queen Mary I, and 
of course some years elapsed ere such improvement would be 
generally introduced. The earliest intimation of any such 
change in the mode of manufacturing the Forest iron, occurs 
in the terms of a “bargayno,” made by the crown on the 
14th of June, 1611, demising “libertye to erect all manner 
of workes, iron or other, by lande or water, excepting wyer 
workes, and the same to pull down, remove, and alter ‘att 
pleasure, with libertye to take myne oare and synders, either 
to be used att the workes or otherwise,” &. By “synders” 
is meant tho refuse of the old forges, but which by the new 
process could be made to yield a profitable per centage of 
motal, which the former method had failed to extract. In the 
year following a similar “bargayne” was made with William, 
Earl of Pembroke, at the enormous rental of 2433/, A third 
and corresponding “ bargayno” was agreed to on the 3rd of 
May, 1615, with Sir Basil Brook, there, boing reserved in 
rent forty tons of iron por, month, or a ‘total by, the year 
of 4000/, In 1621 Messrs, Chaloner and Harris appear to 
have suecooded to the works under a rent of 20002. ; and 
we may presume that they cast the 610 guns ordered by tho 
crown on behalf of the States General of Holland, in 1629, 
‘Phe spot where they were mado was subsequently called 
Guns Mills. 

A. curious inventory, dated 1635, of the buildings and 
machinery referred to in the forenamed “bargaynes” has 
been preserved, from which it appears that the stone body of 
the furnace adopted at that period was usually about 22 feet 
square, the blast being kept up by a water-wheel not. less 
than 22 feet in diameter, acting upon two pairs of bellows 
measuring 18 fect by 4, and kept in blast for several months 
together. Such structures existed at Cannope, Park End, 
Sowdley, and Lydbrook. Besides these there were forges, 
comprising chaffories and fineries, at Park End, Whitecroft, 
Bradley, Sowdley, and Lydbrook. Messrs, Harris and Cha: 
loner, &c., as farmers to the crown, held all of them on lease, 
and made the cannon and shot for tho sieges of Bristol, 
Gloucester, Goodrich, &e. Hence, no doubt, when quietness 
was at last restored, it was found expedient to demolish these 
means of warfare, How far the parliamentary mandate of 
1650 to that effect was carried out does not appear, but ere 
the year 1674 a general decay seems to have fallen on the 
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Forest works; yet iron-mine continued to be delivered at 
St. Wonnarth’s furnace, Whitchurch, Linton, Bishop’s Wood, 
Longhope, Flaxley, Guns Mills, Blakeney, Lydney, Redbrook, 
Tintern, Brockweare, Redbrook Passage, Gunpill, and was 
shipped for Ireland on the Severn, Most of these localities 
exhibit traces of iron manufacture having been carried on 
‘up to the commencement of the last century; but, at the 
time here meant, the works on the west and south-west 
sides of the Forest, as at Nowland and Noxon Park, were 
the principal sources of supply. ‘That the manufactures 
of this district were then appreciated, the following novel 
suggestions of Andrew Yarranton, printed in 1677, clearly 
show. “And first,” he says, “I will begin in Mon- 
mouthshire, and go through the Forest of Dean, and there 
take notice what infinite quantities of raw iron is there 
made, with bar-iron and wire, and consider the infinite 
number of men, horses, and carriages which are to supply 
these works, and also digging of iron-stone, providing of 
cinders, carrying to the works, making it into sows and bars, 
cutting of wood and converting it into charcoal. If these 
advantages were not there, it would be little less than a 
howling wilderness, Moreover, there is yet a most great, 
benefit to the kingdom in general by the sow-iron made of 
the iron-stone and Roman cinders in the Forest of Dean, for 
that motal is of a most gentle, pliable, soft nature, easily and 
quickly to be wrought into manufacture, over what any other 
iron is, and it is the best in the known world ; and the 
greatest part of this sow-iron is sent up Severne to the 
forges into Woreester, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, and Cheshire, and there it’s made into bar-iron ; and 
because of its kind and gentle nature to work, it is now at 
Sturbridge, Dudley, Wolverhampton, Sedgley, Wasall, and 
Burmingham, and there bent, wrought, and manufactured 
into all small commodities, and diffused all England over, 
and thereby a great trade mado of it ; and when manufac- 
tured, into most parts of the world, And I can very easily 
make it appear that in the Forest of Dean and thereabouts, 
and about the material that comes from thence, there are 
employed, and have their subsistence therefrom no less than 
60,000 persons.” This author further writes : “In the Forest 
of Dean and thereabouts the iron is made at this day of 
‘cinders, being the rough and offal thrown by in the Romans’ 
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time; they then having only foot blasts to melt the iron 
stone ; but now, by tho force of a great wheel that drives a 
pair of bellows twenty feet long, all that iron is extracted out 
of the cinders, which could not be forced from it by the 
Roman foot blast. And in the Forest of Dean and thore- 
abouts, and as high as Worcester, there are great and infinite 
quantities of these cinders, some in vast mounts above ground, 
some under ground, which will supply the iron works some 
hundreds of years ; and these cinders are they which make 
tho prime and best iron, and with much less’ charcoal than 
doth the iron-stone. Let there be one ton of this bar-iron 
made of Forest iron-stone, and 20%, will be given for it,” 

As to the longth of time the works above-named continued 
in operation, we have no data now to determine. The expe- 
vienced Mr, Mushet considered that one hundred years was 
their duration, judging from the quantity of slag found near 
the site of one of them. 

According to a paper examined by Mr. Mushet, and refers 
ring to the year 1720 or 1730, tho iron-making’ district of 
the Forest of Dean then contained 10 blast furnaces, vis. 6 
in Gloucestershire, 8 in Herefordshire, and 1 at ‘Tintern, 
making their total number just equal to that of the thon 
iron-making district of Sussex. In Taylor’s Map of Glouces- 
tershire, published in 1777, iron fumaces, forges, or ongines 
aro indicated at Bishopswood, Lydbrook, the New Wear, 
Upper Redbrook, Park End, Bradley, and Flaxley. Yet only 
asmall portion of the mineral was obtained from the Dean 
Forest mines, if we may judge from the statement made by 
Mr. Hopkinson, in 1788, before the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners, to the effect that “there is no regular iron mine-work 
now carried on in the said forest, but there are about twenty- 
two poor men, who at times when they had no other work- 
tools, employed themselves in scarching for and getting iron 
mine or ore in the old holes and pits in the said forest, which 
have been worked out many years.” Such a practice is still 
remembered by some of tho aged miners, The chief part of 
the ore then used came by sea from Whitehaven. This was 
particularly the caso at the Flaxley furnaces, whither also, in 
the remembrance of persons yet living, the ancient cinders 
and pickings of tho old mine-holes were taken. Mr. Mushet 
states, that at Tintern the furnace charge for forge pig-irom 
was generally composed of a mixture of £ of Lancashire iron 
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ore, and } part of a lean calcareous sparry iron ore from the 
Forest of Dean, called flax ; the average yield of this mixture 
was 50 per cent. of iron. 

‘Tho year 1796 marks the important era of the resumption 
of iron-inaking in the Forest, with this essential difference 
as compared with previous modes of operation—namely, that 
coke obtained from pit-coal was used instead of charcoal. 
Cinderford was selected as the best site for the furnaces, and 
it succceded as to fact, pig-iron of good quality being pro- 
duced there, As a speculation the effort failed, since twenty 
tons was the limit of the weekly make, The cokes were 
brought from Broadmoor in boats by a small canal, the em- 
bankment of which may be scen at tho prosont day. The 
ore was carried down to the furnaces at Cinderford on mules’ 
backs from Kdge Hill and other mines, Renewed efforts to 
realise profits by smelting pig-iron were made by Mr. 
‘Mushet in 1820, and again in 1825, but not until 1835 with 
success ; since that date, under Mr, Teague’s and Mr, Broad’s 
able supervision, iron has been made at Cinderford of quality: 
and in quantity such as had never been anticipated. At 
this place there are now four blast furnaces, fed with hot 
and cold air, At Park End also, in spito of similar early 
disappointments, results hardly less satisfactory have been 
secured, and two blast furnaces are constantly at work. At 
Sowdley, likewiso, iron-making is advantageously prosecuted 
by Messrs. Gibbon, who have two furnaces in blast. So that 
eight blast furnaces are now at work in the Forest, and aro 
making spans of 25,000 tons of the best iron annually, 
much of which is sont to various parts of the kingdom to be 
mixed with iron produced in other Jocalities, most iron- 
founders keeping a stock of pig-iron from the Forest for such 
purpose. Much, too, is.used in the neighbourhood itself for 
the manufacture of wire and tin-plate. 

‘The iron mines of the district exceed fifty in number, and 
yield every year no less than 100,000 tons of the richest 
hematite ore. 

Thave thus brought my narrative of these operations down 
to the present day, from their beginnings in remote antiquity, 
commencing with very imperfect results (as the state of the 
old cinders shows), btit, nevertheless, carried on porsoveringly 
until better modes were invented by the use of the blast 
furnace, at oue time fed entirely with charcoal, bué for the 
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last sixty years with coke, which has resulted in the growing 
development of the Dean Forest Iron Works, and tho increas~ 
ing demand for coal, the use of which has tended proportion 
ably to the preservation of the timber, I need hardly add 
that the good people of this Forest are at this time doing 
well. ‘They are steadily progressing and becoming more 
and more acquainted with the appliances, conveniences, and 
civilisation of life. Let us hope that their progress in moral 
and religious improvement may be alike conspicuous, and 
thus further their prosont and futuro happiness. 


Yor. xvIE. uk 


REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
‘WROXETER, THE ROMAN URIOCONIUM. 


‘By nite REV, HARRY Mf SOARTH, 3A. 


Suxon I had the pleasure last year of bringing before the 
members of the Institute, at the meeting at Carlisle, a state- 
ment of the interesting discoveries which had been recently 
made at Wroxeter, the researches have been continued with 
snuch zeal and ability, ‘The difficulties by which the under 
taking then appeared to be impeded have, through the 
Hberality of the noble owner of the property, the Duke of 
Cleveland, been removed, and it now remains that I should 
detail what has been effected during the past year. I will 
not enter, on the presentoceasion, into any lengthened recapitu~ 
lation; the papor read at Carlisle appeared in this Journal, 
‘with an accurate map from the survey by Mr. Hillary Davies, 
showing the vestiges laid open, to September of last year.* 

‘It seems now agreed by all who have paid attention to the 
portions hitherto exposed to view, that the idea which I 
ventured to put forth at. Carlisle last year, that the eastern 
side of the Forum was then under excavation, is correct, and 
also that the large rectangular building, of which the Old Wall 
forms a portion, was a ‘Basilica, the front of which looked 
into the Forum. Unfortunately the portions of this exten- 
sive structure which had been exposed to view, are now 
covered up, 80 that the plan is lost when we examine the 
ground, and can only be supplied in idea, This, however, 
‘will not in future be the case with the remains excavated, 
which are henceforth to remain open to inspection. 

‘The conjecture hazarded in regard to the contiguous build- 
ings, a very small portion of which had then been laid open, 
has been shown by further excavation not to be so correct. 


* Communicated to the Soction of Institute at Gloucester, July, 1860. 
Antiquities atthe Anncal Meeting of the? Arch. Journal, vol. vi. P- 264, 
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What then appeared to have been a lange mansion proves, 
to all present appearances, to be an extensive establishment 
of Baths. The northern side of this was formed by the 
south wall of the Basilica, the west, south, and east sides 
being occupied by an ambulatory or cloister, which extended 
eastward beyond the space at present under excavation 
Within the area of this square, the side of which measures 
180 feet (taking the outer wall of the ambulatory) are two 
courts, having tanks, paved with flat tiles, and five hypocausts 
with some chambers contiguous; the easternmost of them 
preserves upon the surface of the wall traces of the flue tiles, 
which were so closely arranged as to have brought it to a 
very high temperature. ‘This, therefore, appears to have been 
the caldaria, sudatorium, or vapour bath, while the other 
hypocausts served for chambers heated at different degrees 
of temperature. On the western side of the first hypocaust 
there has been laid open a system of flues for heati ‘These 
chambers were probably kept at different degrees of heat, and 
sorved to prepare the bather for the sudatorium, Contigu- 
ous to this is a room, the floor of which is covered with 
‘small white tessellos, and it appears to have been a bath. 
‘The chambers between this bath-room and the Old Wall 
have not been excavated for foar of endangering the stability 
of the wall, This may be done, however, with care at a 
future time, and the examination may pethaps bring to light 
the fact that these chambers, which from the appearances 
‘on the face of the Old Wall were certainly vaulted. ‘were not 
stores, but were rooms connected with the baths, and in this 
wart of the establishment may have been a sweating room, 
Br the proportions and the vaulting correspond to the direc 
tions of Vitruvius, 


4 Twill beremombored that the ban Carta war mach ia Billa, and he 
‘st Pompeii bade portico or ambulacrum mony havo oven dived tho”"work ab 
osnloground Ue nde and that sete Uxoconiam. 
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No buildings have been traced to the eastward of these 
hypocausts, and it has, therefore, been conjectured that the 
farther space was occupied by gardens contiguous to the 
baths. The ambulatory, however, appears to have enclosed 
this as well as the baths: its course may be traced in 
the adjoining field, and is very distinct while the crop of grain 
ig riponing. It is interesting to know that in two other 
instances in this island the Baths and Basilica seem to have 
een placed contiguous to each other, ‘There are inscriptions 
preserved, the one found at Lanchester (Zpiacum) the other 
‘at Ribchester (Coceium), which commemorate—BALNRUM CUBE 
BASILICA—and—BALNEUM BT BasiticaM. “ Both buildings,” 
as Mr. Wright observes, “seem to have participated in the same 
accidents and to have undergone decay together. We are, 
therefore, justified in concluding that the two great public 
buildings, the Baths and Basilica, usually joined each other.” 
Some question may, however, exist, whether we may consider 
tho usos of these buildings at Urioconium as definitively 
ascertained. 

Some uncertainty still hangs over the uso of the building 
which faces into the Forum, and is situated to the south-west, 
betweon the ambulatory of the Baths and the Forum, and is 
marked I, in the plan given in this Journal. ‘This consists 
of a square court, with two entries from the west, the one 
for carriages and the other for foot passengers, and it ig sur- 
rounded by small chambers. This has been supposed to have 
been a market, in consequence of the remains found in the 
chambers,® but Iam rather inclined to think it may have 
been a place where stores were kept for the supply of the 
baths, such as fuel and other necessaries ; it may have served 
also as lodgings for the persons attending on the baths, 

A building, situated between this last and the Basilica, is 
now under excavation, and consists of a room about 30 fect 
square, ‘Two openings from the Forum lead into it, which, 
according to Mr. Wright, appear to have had wide folding 
doors, or a framework of wood in two compartments. In 
the contre of this is a piece of masonry, ‘Towards tho north 
and south corners, two small furnaces have lately been found, 
constructed of clay, with a cavity at the top.” The surface 
of one of these was completely vitrified, and much charcoal 
strewed around ; a low wall has been traced running across 


* Arch, Journa}, vol. xvi. p. 266, # Tid, p. 207. 
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the room east and west in a line with the furnaces, and also 
a transverse low wall; upon this was found what Mr. Wright 
considers a “stone table” for the use of the workmen, A 
portion of the sbaft of a column was found in the middle of 
this room, Specimens of glass, of good quality, and many 
fragments of metal, were scattered about the floor; also nearly 
a dozen hair-pins, two of them much ornamented, and a 
quantity of Samian ware, of better workmanship than had 
previously been met with, a portion of a large bronze fibula, 
also a number of coins and other objects.’ One of the 
vessels of Samian ware was a fine bowl, with figures in high 
reliof representing a stag hunt, 

About sixty copper coins, which seemed tp haye been 
deposited in an earthen urn, the fragments of which lay near 
them, were found here. 

By reference to the plan it will be seen that the block of 
buildings here described, including the Basilica, is situated 
between two streets running parallel, each conducting into 
the space which is considered to bo the Forum, 'Theso 
streets have been examined in several places, and the road- 
way is found to be composed of small stones from tho bed of 
the river Severn, as described in my former memoir,’ and to 
have a causeway on eithor side for foot passongers, tormi- 
nated by a kerb-stono ; the width of tho road, including the 
footways, being 18 fect. On crossing the street, which is 
the southern boundary of this block of buildings now under 
excavation, other constructions of smaller character have 
been laid bare. These project further westward, and seem to 
point out the southern limit of the Forum, A water-course 
of wrought stone, very well made, little more than a foot 
Gee Aer a foot wide, has been opened, which runs in front 
of these houses, and probably followed the line where the 
Watling Street_points towards the Severn and passes out of 
the Forum. The stones found in this water-course, and 
which in places block it up, have been supposed to be step- 
ping-stones ; they have, however, doubtless fallen in during 
the demolition of the adjoining buildings, or before the city 
was wholly deserted. 

This is the extent of the excavations up to the present time 
(July 24), and a more promising field for investigation has 





1 Journal of Arch, Aasoo., June, 1860, p. 162. 
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rarely been presented in this island, or one more fraught 
with interest to every student of the ancient history of his 
country. 

‘Wo trust, now that every facility is given for the exami- 
nation of these remains, that the work may not be impeded 
through want of funds, and that the zealous antiquaries who 
have been go indefatigable in prosecuting the researches may: 
be supplied with ample means to carry out the investigation. 

This notice of the progress of the excavations would not 
be complete without an enumeration of certain relics of the 
ancient occupants brought to light on tho site of Urioconium 
during the past year. Among theso may be noticed a 
cinerary urn, figured in Mr. Wright’s Guide to Uriconium 
(second edition, plate 13, fig. 2); a large spear-head, with a 
hooked projection attached to tho back, like that of a board- 
ing pike (ibid, fig. 1) ; also the head of a pick or adze, with 
two prongs (fig. 4).” A portion of a stone column, 1 foot 
10 inches in diamoter, has been found in the line of the 
south wall of the ambulatory at the Baths. 

‘Tho discovory of the remains of a wheel, possibly of a 
chaviot, has been regarded with considerable interest. It has 
eon thus desoribed by Dr. Henry Johnson :—“ In the contre 
of the hoop, as it lay in the ground, we found two smaller 
rings, one 7 inches and tho other 5 inches in diameter. I 
have no doubt that they formed the nave of the wheel ; the 
outor ring was to give strength, the inner one lined it with 
iron ; traces of wood were found between the two ; the axle 
tree had beon 6 inches in diameter,” and worked within the 
inner ring. ‘The outer iron hoop, or tiro, is 3 feot 4 inches 
in diameter, 1} inch wide, and it is still so sound that it 
rings when struck. There are traces of wood inside it, but it 
cannot be ascertained whether the wheel had fellies and spokes, 
or merely a piece of board to fill up the circle, It might 
servo for a light cart» or chariot, but it is less. substantial 
than any of our cart-wheels.” Similar hoops of iron have 
eon found, which had probably likewise belonged to wheels. 

A small metal box has also been discovered, containing 
some object which could not be extracted without destroying 
the box itself, Dr. Henry Johnson, whose exertions in 
directing the excavations, and also in arranging objects dis- 
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cévered and now preserved in the Musoum at Shrewsbury 
have been indefatigable, has succeeded in reuniting the frag- 
ments of two fictile vessels which were much broken. One 
of them is of coarse red earthenware, bearing somo resem- 
Dlance to the ordinary garden-pot, but formed with ono 
small ear or handle; “height, 3} inches ; width, at top, 44 
inches, at the bottom 2f inches. The other is a vessel of 
very peculiar construction, Some fictilia of like form, though. 
not precisely similar, occurred, a3 I have been informed, at 
Pompeii. There is no examplo of any vessel of this type in 
the British Museum, and I have sought in vain for informa, 
tion on the subject from antiquaries most conversant with: 
ancient fictilia, 

The hoight is 8 inches, the width about 4 inches: it is 
closed at the top. The only aperture is a hole about 2 
inches from the bottom, and it has had two ears or handles, 
only one of which remains ; when filled with water the « 
liquid would oscape very slowly, as in the vessels of bee- 
hive shape used at the present time for giving water to 
poultry, and to which this curious Roman relic bears 
considerable resemblance, It lias heen conjectured that it 
may have been a filtering vessel, or possibly some kind of 
clopsydra, 

‘The fragments of a fine Samian bowl, 10 inches wide by 
5 inches deop, have also been reunited ; this vessel had 
apparently been broken and repaired in’ many places, in 
Roman times, and it had suffered much from long use, ‘the 
inner surface being rubbed and injured. 

‘Two painters’ palettes (as they are supposed to be) are 
among the most curious relies hitherto discovered. These 
are in the Museum at Shrewsbury, and they have been 
figured in Mr. Wright's second monioir on the discoveries at 
Wroxeter, in the Journal of the Archwological Association, 
accompanied by the following description. ‘They are rec~ 
tangular tablets of whitish stone, apparently steatite or soap- 
stone, carefully smoothed, ono side being perfectly even, the 
other beveled off at the edges. One tablet is 2¢ inches long 
by 24 inches broad, and inch thick. The other has been 
proken, and only a part is preserved. ‘The upper surface of 
the broken one is much rubbed in the middle, s0 as to have 





1 Mfr. Roach Smith as given some pretarved ja the Museum st Boulogne, 
‘examples of objects of similar character,  Colleet. Ant, vol. i. p78. 
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‘become concave, and the remains of colour rubbed upon it 
may be traced. At the back of the perfect specimen is an 
inscription within a label, minutely written, wi ich has been 
read thus—piomiv MA—-supposed to signify Dicinivi manu, 
‘which may be the name of the maker, as on pottery, or the 
name of the artist to whom the palette belonged. I may 
hore also mention that a stilyard in good preservation was 
lately dug up, and a finger-ring, set with an intaglio of a 
‘goat issuing from a nautilus shell, 

Having now given an_account of recent investigations on 
tho site of the ancient Urioconium, I may not improperly 
‘here place on record a discovery made Feb. 8, 1798, but whicl 
T believe has never been stated in any published account of 
‘Wroxeter, The following notice of the particulars has been 
preserved in Mr, Parkes’ ‘ss, in the British Museum, which 
Contain drawings of the churches and monasteries of Shrop- 
shire :-—* 

“Between Tern Bridge and the Severn, at Attingham, in 
a ploughed field, at a little more than plough depth, an 
enclosure of large stones was come upon, within which were 
ranged three large glass ums of very elegant, workmanship, 
‘one large earthen Urn, and two small ones of fine red earth, 
‘Bach of the urns had one handle, and the handles of the 
glass urns were elegantly ribbed. ' The glass urns wore 12 
inches high, by 10 inches in diameter, ‘The lange earthen 
‘urn was so much broken that its size could not be ascer- 
tained, On the handle were the letters—srax. The small 
‘urns were about 9 inches high, Within the glass urns were 
burnt bones and fine mould, and in each a fine glass lachry- 
matory ; these had a most beautiful light green tint. Near 
ono of them was part of a jaw-bone, an earthen lamp, and a 
few Roman coins of the lower empire, of little value. The 
whole was covered with large flat stones, covered with a 
quantity of coarse rock-stone.” ‘This, as noticed in the MS., 
was probably the burial-place of some family of Urioconium, 
or the remains of a villa might possibly be found in the vici- 
nity. The relics are stated to have been preserved at 
Attingham Hall. The writer, unfortunately, does not state 
on which side of the River Tern these remains: lay, whether 
on the east or Wroxeter side, or on the west towards Shrews- 


2 Add. MS, No. 91,911, p 7. 
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bury. But they would probably be by the side of the Roman 
road which led'to Deva (Chester), and near the point where 
it crossed the Tern, This is the direction in which the road 
has been traced, as laid down in maps of Roman Britain ; 
and as we have sepulchral remains marking the line of the 
other two well-ascertained roads which led through Urioco- 
nium, s0 have we here sopulchral remains marking a line of 
road, the course of which has hitherto been doubtful, and it 
is interesting to have found a record of interments along its 
supposed line, If indeed the spot was on the side towards 
Shrowsbury, the same side on which Attingham Hall stands, 
it is not improbable that a villa may have existed near the 
site of that house ; and wo may remark how constantly we 
find the sites of Roman villas represented by modern man- 
sions erected not far distant ; Roman bridges also, as well as 
Roman roads, preceded and determined the position of those 
now existing. ‘The present bridge over the Torn probably 
occupies the site of the old Roman bridge. 

‘The remains of the Roman bridge at Urioconium are said 
to be discernible in the bed of the Severn, when it is low, below 
the ford a short distance down the stream, and connected 
with the city wall by a road, which is often come upon in 
ploughing. ‘This road soems to have passed out of the city 
on the east, above the spot where a castle was built in medi- 
wyal times to protect the ford. By a little excavation the 
abutments of the bridge might still be traced, and the 
remains exposed to view, as has recently beon done so suc- 
cessfully near Chesters (Cidurnum), on the line of the Roman 
‘Wall in Northumberland, by the owner of that station, John 
Clayton, Esq,, to whose intelligent and indefatigable re- 
searches per dineam valli the antiquary has been so largely 
indebted, 

Here we may draw to a conclusion the account of the 
last year’s excavations at Urioconium, a city which probably 
owed its foundation to the campaigns of Ostorius, about the 
year A.D. 50, and the overthrow of which may be assigned, 
according to the opinion of a learned member of the Insti- 
tute lately expressed at the Gloucester meeting, to A.D. 584, 
The resull of the excavations has not, think, as far as they 
have been carried, disappointed expectation, but the portions 
hitherto brought to leht should only be rogarded as an 
earnest of what remains to be disinterred. 

You. XVI ux 
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‘A very interesting group of Roman buildings has, during 
the last’ year, been uncovered at North Wraxhall, Wilts, 
about a mile from the Fosse Way, the Roman road between 
Bath and Cirencester. It is a mile distant from Castle 
Combe, near which Roman vestiges, consisting of part of a 
sepulchral monument, and some coins, had been found. The 
owner of Castle Combe, G. Poulett Scrope, Esq., M.P., has 
taken much interest in the examination of the remains re- 
contly brought to light at North Wraxhall, through the per- 
mission of Lord Methuen, on whose property they are situated. 
‘An account of them has been given by Mr. Poulett Scrope 
jin the Journal of the Wiltshire Archaological Society,* and 
J would only allude to this discovery in reference to the 
remains of Urioconium now under consideration, my object 
in noticing them being to point out the similarity in tho 
arrangement of the hypocaust in respect to the bath, in both 
cases, At North Wraxhall the bath remains in its original 
position and is quite perfect, except that a pioco is broken 
on one of the sides. It seems, as at Wroxeter, to be placed 
contiguous to the vapour-bath chamber or daconicum. I 
will, Toeert, briefly describe the disposition of the chambers 
which have been laid bare. They consist of the furnace, 
swith a room adjoining it; a heated apartment opening by a 
door into that last named; the bath-room, with a stone 
bath at one extremity ; the tepidarium, constructed like 
‘the rest over an hypocaust, but more remote from the fur- 
nace; the frigidarium, only one quarter of the area of 
which was warmed by means of flues ; and the ewedra, or 
Jong corridor leading from it. 

It will be seen that this arrangement is similar to that at 
Wroxeter, but the building is on a smaller scale, The num- 
ber of chambers is the same. A kiln or furnace has been 
Jaid open by Mr. Scrope at North Wraxhall, with the founda- 
tions of a range of buildings adjoining, ‘The Roman well is 
perfect, the stone-work being as good masonry as any at the 
present day. The area, enclosed by a boundary wall, is between 
‘two and three acres, and within this boundary have been 
found a well-wrought stone sarcophagus, with a lid or cover, 
and also some other sepulchral remains, No pavement has 
been uncovered, but many small tessere have been turned 


4 Wiltshire Avehootogls! Magazine, vol. i. p. 69. 
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up in the progress of the work, Four of the rooms have 
circular apses, and in one of these the bath is placed. 

Tn reviewing the results of the spirited undertaking, origi- 
nated by Mr. Botfield, for the investigation of the most 
extensive settlement in Roman times on the borders of 
Wales, the chief city probably of the Cornavii, in whose 
country, as we learn ‘from Ptolemy, Urioconium—Osypordyxov 
—was situated, it may be remarked that the amount of 
civilisation in this distant province of the Roman empire 
appears by no means to have been over-rated. We seem 
hardly to have formod a fitting estimate of the advance 
made nt an early period. ‘The evidence of the progress of 
art and civilisation in so remote a part of Roman Britain, 
at the end of the sixth century, may still remain to be 
developed under the ruins of Urioconium. 





NOTE. 


Mr. Thomas Wright has announced for publication an illustrated volume, 
in which a History of the Roman Occupation of the part of Britain in which 
Wroxeter is situated will be given, with a complete account of the dis- 
eoveries which may havo been made on tho sito of Urioeonium, and an 
endeavour to illustrate, by means of these, the condition, life, and manners, 
of the Roman inhabitants of this island. This work will be published (by 
subseription) by Mr. Sandford, Shrewsbury, as soon as the area allotted by 
the Duke of Cleveland to the Excavation Committee has beon sufficiently 
explored. 


@riginal Bocuments. 


NOTICE OF A FORMULA OF A PAPAL INDULGENCE, PRINTED 
BY PYNSON, AND OF SOME OTHER DOCUMENTS OF LIKE 
‘CHARACTER, 


Iy the course of researches preparatory to tho publication of the portion of 
the Promptorium Parvalorum, edited for the Camden Society, my attention 
‘was attracted toa fly-leaf, bound up in a copy of the edition of that English- 
Latin Dictionary printed by Richard Pynson in 1499, and preserved in the 
‘King's Library at the British Museum,” ‘Tho leaf proved to bo tho forrmula 
of an Indulgence grantod by Pope Julius I1.; and there can be litle doubt, 
on eral company of to type tat ts aprodoton of ho same pst 
as the rare volume with which it is found, ‘The binding is not original, 
but there seems no reason to suppose that the leaf may not have been in 
‘tho book in its earlier state. Whint may have been the object of printing 
the Indulgence, and of binding it up with the Dictionary, it may now be 
dificult to detormine.! 

‘The formula seoms sufficiently curious to entitle it to a place in this 
Tournal, more especially as a production of Pynson's prose which appears 
‘to havo escaped the notice of bibliographers ; Amea doos not refer to it, 

wor dove Tlerbort or Dibdin; the Indulgenco consequently finds no, place 
mong the results of Pynson's industry in the year 1508 in the Typo 
‘praplical Antiquities. ‘The dooument {s remarkable also as containing. a 
reference to the manufacture of alum in Ttaly, of which little be 
known, Some of our readers may be aware that, in the middle " 
which was extensively used in dyeing and in the preparation of skins, was 
rodueed at Rochlia, the Turkish name of the government which compro- 
ended Bdossa, in ‘Syria ; once the name Roch alum still in uso. Tt 
‘was alao made nonr Smyrna; and, about tho middle of the fifteenth con- 
fury, the manufacture of alom having boon established at Tolfa in the 
Papal Stator, and also in other parte of Italy, Pope Pius II. prohibited 
tho uso of oriental alum, 

‘Tho formula abovo mentioned is as follows, tho contracted words being. 
hero printed én extenso -— 















































Willelmus, pormissione divina Cantuntiensis Archiopiscopi 
mas, ot apostolice sedis logatus, et Robortu 
fenevensia Hpiseopus, in. regno ob do 
nostri Juli ejusdem nominis Pape secundi ad heo commissarit gen 
rales, tibi (blank for the namo of the person to whom the Indulgence 
ight be granted) suctoritato apostolica nobis in ne parte eoncessa, ut, 
‘onfessorem idonenm secularem vel eujusvis ordinis regularem eligere 
ossis, qui, confessione tua diligenter audita, ab omnibus ot singulia tuis 





















11 have much pleasure {a acknow. I think thore ean be no doubt that t 
edging the kindvestof Mr, B, W. yo, of Indulgence was fa tho. book at tho tin 
the Brith Mfusoum, to whom Tam although it seems to have escaped ober: 
indebted forthe following observations, vation, Neither in Wests Sale Catalogue, 

“This copy of the Promptorium nor ia the printed Catalogue of the 
belonged to Jamos Wart, President of King's Libraty aboub fty years Inter, ie 
the Royal Sodity, at whono enle fu 1773 there any allusion to ft, I believe was 
twas bought for George IIL. for'2h 6, the Brvt fo catalogue it some yeare ago.” 
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peccatis, eriminibus, excess etiam si talia forent_propter 
que sedes aposteliew esset quovis modo merito eonsulenda (machinationis in 
personam summi pontificis, occisionia Hpiscoporam et alioram prelatorum 
‘superiorum, falsificationis litterarum Apostolicaram et bullarum, delationis 
armorum et alioram probibitorum ad infdeles, sentenciarum inoursaram 
ccoasione aluminum de partibus infidelium ad fideles delatorum, quo ad 
illos dumtaxat qui alumina infidelium emerunt et ad regnum Anglic aliaque 
Gristi fidelium loca devehy [sic] curaverunt, easibus dumtaxnt exceptis) 
‘semel in vita ot in mottis artioufo, in easibus vero non resorvatis. tociens 
‘quotions id peteris, plenarie absolvere possit ot valent, necnon vota quecumque 
{altramarino voto, ot ingrossus religionis ot castitatis votis ‘dumtaxat 
‘oxceptis) in alin’ pietatia. opera eommutaro possit, dummodo secundum 
taxa nostram in enpsn ad hoo deputata pro fabrion basilico Sancti Potxi 
clemosinatn imposuoris, de apostolice potestatis uberiore gratia, auctoritate 
prefata, tonore presontinm plenam et liberam facultatom damus et elar- 
‘gimar.” Dispontandi autem ot componendi fucultatom in omnibus ensibua ot 
‘articulls qui in litteris Apostolicis super indalgentia presenti eonfeetis plenius 
continentur, et dispensationem seu compositionem Fequirunt, nobis ipsis aut 
‘a nobis ad hoo spocialiter deputatis sou subdelogatis reservamnus. In exj 
roi fidem of testimonlum prosentes litteras fieri foclmus, Datum apnd 
‘Lamehith anno a nativitate domini millesimo quingentesimo ootaro, tercio 
aie Mali, pontifleatus profati sanctisimi domint nostri Pape anno qui 



































At the foot of this formula {s a woodeut of the arms of Pope Julius IT., 
‘who was of the De Rovere family, the charge being an oak tree ; and the 
cescutcheon has the usual accompaniments of the eross-keys and thetiara. Tt 
will be abservod that it is dated in 1508, in tho fifth year of his pontificate, 
being nine years later than the date of the edition of the Dictionary in 
which it is found. ‘The work had fn all probability remained in quires in 
Pynson's warehouse, and this eopy had not been bound until after that date. 

‘The Indulgenco appears to be a form, with a blank for the name of the 
person to whom it might be granted. It purports to be issued by the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William Watham, and the Bishop of St. David's, 
Robert Sherborn, as the Popo’s Commissarien General ad hae, ot for that 

yurpote, and to authorise the appointment, by the person for whose benefié 

[iran intended, of « confesor who might hear his confetiny and. grant 
him absolution of all sins, dc, with the exception of some which are 
‘specially mentioned, including’ the exportation of arms and other pro= 
hibited things to tho infidels, nnd tho importation of alum from them, 
‘There is also a remarkable clause auxiliary to the works thon in progress 
‘it St, Potor's in Romo, to which the energy of Julius 11. had given a more 
ystematio impulse, ‘Tho first stono of Bramante’s structure was laid by 
that Pontif in April, 1608. In the Indulgonoe, dated Jan 11, 1510, in 
furtherance of that’ purposo, and which a fow years Tater excited the 
memorable controversy between Luther and Tetzel, Julius 11, authorised, 
in almost the samo torms as thoso used in the formula aboro given, the 
‘appointment of private confessors ; absolution of certain sins being excopted, 
with special mention— consnrarum oconsione aluminum ‘ulphe nostre 
tno do partibus infidolium ad fdelos contra proibitionem nostram delaton 
rum,” Amort de orig. Indulgentiarum, p. 206 ; comp. also p. 210, 

‘We avail ourselves of this opportunity to call atteotion to somo othar 
instances of Indulgences authorising the appointment of private Cone 
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fesors. We have found the following among some miscellaneous docu- 
menta relating to the manor of Ketilethorpe, Lincolnshire, which had 
been kindly sent for our inspection by the Rey. Edwin Jarvis, Rector 
‘of Hackthorn in that county. It purports to be granted by the Cham- 
Dderlains, Warden, and Procurator of the Hospitel of the Holy Trinity 
of St Thomas tho Martyr in Rome, and is dated at London, Aug. 1st, 
1461. Itis here printed én extonso 2— 


lis Christi fidelibus ad_quos presentes Titere pervene~ 
rint, Nos, Camerarii, Oustos, ot Procurator Hospitalis Sancte ‘Trinitatis et 
Santi Thome Martyris Cantuariensis in Urbe Romana fundati, salutom ac 
utriusque hominis? continzum inerementum, Cum sanotissimus in Obrist 
pater et dominus, dominus Pins Papa secondus, septimo Idus Januarii, 
‘anno Inearnacionis dominice millesimo cece. quinquagesimp octavo, sui que 
pontifcatus anno primo, universis et singulisfratribus et sororibus hospi- 
tals predicti ubilibet constitati, ac infra triennfum compatandum a dato 
consessionis sui hujusmodi de [sic] recipiondis coneessorunt [sic] ut sibf 
quociens tociens opus fuerit eligere valeant confessores ydoneos et dis- 
ceretos, seculares vel regulares, qui, eorum oonfessionibus diligenter audits, 
‘et injuncta ponitentia salutare, ipsos ab omnibus criminibus, nisi super 
quibus sedes Apostoliea merito eonsulenda, absolvere semel, ac in articulo 
nortis plenam remissionem omnium pecestorum suoram eoncedare valeant ; 
ie tamen quod ijdem [sic] confessor de hii, et de quibus fuer altri [sic] satis- 
faecio inpendenda, eam cis per ipsos yel heredes sues faciendam injungat, 

sm ips vel eotum heredes facere teneantur, prout ut ipsius sanctissimus 
oe] in Christo patra Itteris plenus continetur, Nos igitar Camera, 
Guator, et Procurator Hospitalis supradicti, auetoritate apostolica, ac vigore 
‘offciorum nostrorum quibus presse dinoscimur, dilectos nobis in Christo 
‘Willelmum Kyrmond et Elisabeth uxorem ejas, in nostram eonfraternitatem 
specialiter recipientes, nostrorum privilegioram ac hujasmodi dulgentiaram 
[sic] orscionum, sufragiorum, aliorum que operum pietatis, nobiscum mune 
‘pro semper participes in omnibus facimus per presentes. In quorum fidem 
(ct) testimonium sigillum confraternitatis Hospitalis predicti est appensur, 
Datum London’ primo die mensis Augusti dino Domi 
sexagosini primo, 

Indorsed at one comer—Per annum j. d. 

‘To the foregoing document was appended by a parchment label a seal 
in red wax of the Hospital above mentioned ; small fragment only 
remains? We are not aware of any other impression, Several brass 
matrices, however, of seals of this Hospital exist in this country, and a 
description of thom may here be admissible. 

The seal of which the earliest notice is known to me is a matrix 
formerly in possession of Mr. Maton of Salisbury, stated to have beon found 
there during alterations in the cathedral about the year 1791. ‘The Rev. 


2 Thin word te writen ond with a onebad, although probably. from 
Tine over The meadog fe cso Girt hatin fitiundted fgureimay 
fis to boa abovegves, Compare be choemed ina poiniedarched nicks 
Sktion, Form. Avg, Ne. Dido, 496, or pene ander tho vet of the Soprems 
shee the phrase Saate in'wrogue beg; the bas of th laberaae wank 
Toe rei MEY Kialla dag ingrnd 
Om cae examination it appaes that Susan eourves of msonspare dit 
‘this impression was from aseal resembling marked thereon. mi ay 
1 yp tho itor ron of tone shore 
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Dr, Milnor, th 
Magazine an in 
LITT. ‘The dele, ua aly that of al the athor mattoes of sas nhs 
iontal heater to bo described a the Susomary representation of the 
Holy Trinity under a eanopy of tebornaclo work ; in a niche beneath is a 
demi-fgure, doubtless of St. Thomas of Canterbury, in an attitude of 
supplication ; the legend is ‘as follows i—. frat'nitat’ hospital’ sc . 
thome , matt'eis iw roma. Dato, fteonth eontury. ‘The form is pointed 
oval, the seal monsures about 2} by 14 inches, It may bo observed that 
‘tho form and dimensions aro the same, or nearly 90, in all the soals of 
the Hospital hero noticed. 

In the British Musoum » matrix oxiste similar to that above doseribed 
bat If any ralanee any be peed on te engraving gen inthe Gent 
man’s Magazine, the two soals ate not identical. ‘Tho general details of 
the design aro the samo. ‘The legend, which is almost literally the same, 
in differently divided, tho figure of St. Thomas occurring in the latter 
Dotween s'¢t, and thome } whereas in that preserved in the National 
Collection the break is after the contracted word—hospita—of which the 
Jast syllable thus terminates ; some other variations are also to bo 
observed. 

Another matrix is in the British Musoum, superior in design and 
preservation to the last, to which it bears a general resemblance, The 
‘eanopy is more elaborate ; the background behind the Trinity is filed 
tracery ; beueath is an eseutchoon, France and England quarterly ; the 
legend, not interrupted at the lower part of the seal as in the two already 
described, is as follows—S ; featernitatis ogpitalis s'et thome mart? in 
roma, ‘This matrix, as T am informed by Mr, Franks was formorly in 
the Sloane collection. 

A fourth matrix of tho scal of this Fratemity was exhibited by tho 
Rey. S, Blois Turner in the muscum at the meeting of the Archeological 
Institute in Lineola, in 1848, Seo Museum Catalogue, Lineola volun 
P, xlvii, It was discovered at Botesdale, Sufolk, and was in tho possess 
of Mr. Pallant, by whose executors it was presented to Mr, Blois Turn 
"The devico resembles that of the seal first. i and baa a small suppl 
demi figure of St. Thomas in a niche under the Trinity. ‘The legend is as 
follovs—? , frat'nitat? hospitalis . $°e’ thome? mats roma. 

‘Two other aeals have been preserved, differing in some particulars from 
those already noticed. ‘Those were, as I believe, formerly in Gale's posses- 
sion, One, of good workmanship, has for ite device the usual reprosenta- 
fin of the Holy Teny beneath which is figure of the areisp, sat 
tupoliant, but holding tho crosesta in one heed, tho other bung mized in 
benediction. On the dexter sido of this lower ‘division of th an 
gveushoon, rence and Ragland 9 ‘The cont of France appears 
in both quarterings to be semy, ‘The logend, in bold Lombardi capitals, 
ia as follows—s, AD cavsis osvitauis’ §, mowR Mant. IN NOMA, 
This matrix, which may have been executed on the continent, is now 
preserved in tho Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, 

T havo an impression of matrix, possibly the other alrendy noticed as 
having been in the possession of Gale. ‘The general desiga is the same as 
that of the seal last described. ‘The workmanship is rather rough, resembling 
the effect of a casting rather than of an original matrix. ‘The figure of St. 
‘Thomas and the escutcheon occur upon this seal below the representation 





istorian of Winchester, communicated to the Gentleman's 
sion and notice of this seal; itis figured vol. Ixi, parti. 
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of the Trinity, as on the last, but the coat of France is charged with thee 
Heurs de lys only. St. Thomas holds the cross-staff in his left hand; 
the seal previously described it is in his right, An annulet is introduced 
{in the ficld, at the right side of the head of tho saint, The legend, identi- 
cal with that given as on one of the goals which belonged to Gale, is as fol- 
lows: . preuatoe’ Hospitals s, thone? mavtivis im poma, I have not 
‘succeeded in ascertaining whore this matrix was procured, 

Little appears to be Known of the history of the institution at Romo to 
‘which theso seals appertained. Dr, Milnor states that it’ was a hospital for 
the recoption of Bnglith pilgrims, the origin of which he traces to the 
‘Scholae fnglorum founded at Rome in 727 by Tne, king of 
Saxons, with consent of Pope Gregory I. and adjoining which th 
‘monarch built a church in honour of the Virgin Mary, for tho benefit of th 
English visiting Romo, with a plaoo for tho burial of those dying there, 
(Soe Matthew Westminster, p. 137.) Among persons of note who resided 
thoro was the exiled Burthred, king of the Moreians, Matthew Pais 
records that the school was augmented by Offa in 794, and converted into 
4 bonita, called tho Hopital ofthe Holy Split. After various cau 
tics and fresh endowments it aubsisted as a Hospital for Pilgrims, as Dr. 
Milner atates, until the zeign of Henry IV., when it was repaired by Sir 
Robert Knowles. Dr. Milver supposed that’ the hospital may have been 
dedicated anew at this period, under the ttle of the Blessed ‘Trinity and 
St. Thomas the Martyr, by which it was still known when he wrote, having. 
been brought back in 1678 to its original intention as a place of study for 
Bnglish youth. No evidence, however, appears to have been adduced in 
proof of the supposed identity of the institution thus designated with the 
font Sazon forndaton in Rome, denribed ax « Howptle apd eelesiann 
8, Marie in Saxia in urbe Romana—quod Hospitale 8, Spiritus communi 
‘ter muncupatur, et quod quidem Homptale Angloram dicitur, et Anglorum 
fait hospiio deputatum.”* The indulgenco granted in 1477 by Sixtus IV. 
confirming numerous indulgences conceded to this hospital by previous 
pontiis, desiguates it « Hospitale §, Spiritus in Saxia alme urbis ;"* and 
‘wo may lience conclude that the learned historian of Winchester was in 
error in the eonjecture that its name had been changed early in the Sf 
teenth century. It may be obsorved that the greater number of hospitals 
‘were dedicated to St. Thomas the Martyr ; and it is remarkable that_ #0 
Iittle should be known of a fraternity which nppenrs, by the occurrence of 80 
many matrices found in this country, to have had considerable relations 
with England during tho fifteenth century. 

‘Another document of tho samo description as those already noticed is in 
th possession of Mr. Maskell. It is ina fow parts illogible, but from the 
auel purport it appar obo grant of the perlagn of eoninteriy by 

liam Lyale, priest and chaplain, acting on the behalf of the wardens 
and brethren of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, who had the privilege of 
choosing their own confessors, ‘This document, which is dated 1461, tho 
‘same year a8 that lst descr 
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‘Universis Ohristifdelibus ad quorum notioias presentes itere pervenerint, 
‘Nos, Willelmus Lyale, presbiter et eapellanus honeris (sic) Sepuleri domini 


¢ Gent, Mag. In. p, 1177 edits from Bacheat Roll 20 dw. ITT, 
© Mon, Ang. vol i p. 1116, Caley's . “ Amort, de Orig. Indulg. p. 169, 
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nostri Jhesu Christi in Jerusalem, procurator esslesiarum ing... 
+ perperit alvus (2) virginalis, “Norerit universitas vestra quod, cum 
in pivelegii apostolics por aterosnotam sadem apostlisam diet! Sepa 
custodibus et ejusdem loci eoafratribus ab antiquis temporibus indultis, et 
per candem sedem de novo eonfrmatis, quamplures induigencie eontinean 
tur, quarom, leet non omues, quedam sequuntar, videlicet, quod omnes eon. 
fratres et consorores dicti sepuleripossinteligere sibi, tociens quociens volu, 
erint, ydoneos confessores seculares vel regulares, qui eis valoant concedere 
plenam romissionem omnium peceatoram suorum de quibus sunt vere eontaitt 
et confess, casibus sedi apostolico duntaxat excepts, presbiters, clerics, a0 
Viria religiosis, enjuscunque aut habitus fucrint, noenon [omnibus 
aad] hane fraternitatem admissis, qui de bonis suis dioto Sepaloro aliquid 
donaverint, quiequid per  inpotenciam, nogligenciam, oblivionem, ‘aut 
corporis debilitatem in divinis vel horis eanouicis omiserint, par ydoneos 
confessores gracin collacionis predicto penitus eis remittetar, "Nod igitur, 
ex auctoritate nobis in hae parte commissa, Ricardam Erle in confratren 
Rostrum generosum * recepimus ad privelogia omnium indulzgenciarum cone. 
cessarum, quarum summa ad eto millia annorum et totidem quadragena 
Tum,, nc triginta millia missarum, necnoa et totidem spalteriorum,” ex 
largicione apostolorum Petri et Pacli, eum multiple graciarum 
‘angmento eorum omnium suecessorum tsque in , indulgenciarumqu 
i ingulia Romani pontifcibus in faturum’perpetue concoden. 
um, oracionum, ae omnium alioram terre sancte sufragiorum, 
et Sepuleri domini Jhesu Christi in Jerasslem, ipsum volumus 
pom. In cujus rei testimonfum sigilli nostri presentes facimu 
‘communi, anno domini millesimo ecee.* sexagesimo primo. 

A fragment only of a. seal of dark coloured wax remains appended by a 
Parehment label. “The form was oval or circular, not pointed oval ; the 
device appears to have been cross, with the erown of thorns suspended 
over the transverse limbs ; the scourge and a branch, probably the lyseop, 
are introduced in the feld. On the sinister side there appears to be « 
sceond cross; the design may have consisted of the three ervsses upon 
Calvary. A fow small traces only of the legend may bo scan. 

In vol. xii, of this Journal, p. 292, we gare another document from 
Mr. Maskell’s Collection, being a certificate, dated in 1478, by n. knight 
Humfrey Nanfaunt, eaptive among the Turks, that monies had been pai 
for his redemption, and forthe purchas of tre benefvel Papal Indulgence 
which also authorised the choice of a private confessor, “In Sir Pe 
Leycester’s Cheshire, p. 376, mention is found of a document of still earlier 
date, granting the like privilege, as follows 

“Sir John Seyville, Knt., brother of 
Jerusalem, and Procurer of the Panion or Indulgence of tho Castle of 
St, Peter, (by virtue of this Indulgence of Popa Alexander V. 
All dhe who hav pot, their leipng band to tho fortifetion 

i chuse themselves a confessor) now grantath to Hugh 
‘is wife, because of their charity and aid towards the 


aucTaommentobere much damaged, * A words to hae ben eased 
E ‘have bad heres rooum wetten over the 
Telrene te thon thtrahes inte Holy ceace ladies ak” 

Tad mentioned by Amort, De Origine "> Se. The werd occas clorthere thos 
Indulgeotiarum, pp. 817, 219, and of written, and cleo Spalmus for Pramas, 
‘which Hetahem fron ons Spalnedia, ke. Seo Dasange 
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said Casto, full berty by the Pope's authority to chuse themselves a con- 
fessor; whereunto tho seal of the Indulgence for the said Castl is affixed, 
Dated ‘ apud Templum Bruer,’ 4.0, 1412.” 

T am mot aware that any impression of a seal of the Indulgence of the 
Onstle of St. Peter has been noticed. Tt appears, however, that the 
Indulgences in question wore in considerable request, since not less than 
fire matriees have been found in this country, each of them with the 
legend, —Sigillum Hndulgencie Nospitalis Caste’ Sancti Betri.—The 
device is, in each instance, a castllated building within an embattled wal, 
in which is a gateway with the portcullis half raised. Withio, over a 
similar gateway with o portcallis, stands the Holy Lamb ; over this are 
embattled turrets, with a central tower above all, in which a bell is suspended. 
One of these matrices, in possession of Mr, T. Sharp of Coventry in 1806, is 
Sgured Gent, Mag., vol. Ixvi. part ii pp. 1021, 1029, and described vol. 
lax. . 893; another is figured ibid, p. 11053 and athird, of much 
ore elaborate design, in. the samo volume, p. 793, where it is stated to 
have been lately found in an orchard at the Marquis Townshend's farm 
called Oaklands in Walton-on-Trent, Derbyshire.® The brass faco had 
» been gilt but was much worn. "This matrix is now in the British Museum, 
Thave recently reccived from Matthew Daves, Baq.,.8.A., an impression 
of « fourth matrix, now belonging to him, and found some years since in a 
field at Borough Hill near Walton-on-Trent. [¢ resembles that described, 
and appears to be in very perfect preservation, A fifth, inferior in execu- 
ion, was in the Tyssen Collection, and is now in the possession of Mr. 
Havkinson. Tam indebted to tho Rev. 8. Blois Turner for an impressio 

In closing these notices of a subject which, so far as T recollect, docs 
not appear to have been hitherto examined with the attention which it may 
‘well claim, in connection with the social and religious conditions of our 
country in’ the eentory immedietely preceding the Reformation, it were 
scarcely necessary to advert to Chaucer's graphio deseription of the 
Pardoner ot fo the Keon satire of Pera Ploughman, They ar familiar 
to all who are conversant with the literature of our country. Tho doc 
‘ments now placed before our readers, and the frequent occurrence of seals 
such as have been described, —the medals, as seals have sometimes been 
termed, of Medieval History,—yresent to us evidence of the extensive 
distribution of Indulgences’ in tho fifteenth century. ‘The increasing 
eagerness for their acquisition must necessarily have opened the door to 
various abuses, to whieh it were needless here to advert. As early as the 
year 1300 the Council of Cologne had deemed it advisable to check the 
Intrusion of the “ Quastionarii goliardi,” who carried about Indulgences 
from door to door; and, in like manner the Council of Mayenco, ia the 
following century, peremptorily again animadverted upon the *abusun 
Queestionariorum, qui quotidie excresct.” At a later period, it will bo 
remembered, the evils consequent upon such practices in our own country 
‘wore mot with summary severity : by the stat. 22 Hen, VIII, 1030, all 
proetors and pardoners going about in any county without sufligient 
‘authority were to be treated as vagabonds, 
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Proceedings at the Meetings of the Arebacological Institute. 


June 1, 1860. 
‘The Lord Tanor ne Marampe, F.$.A., President, in the Chair, 


‘The subject of Medieval Plate and Goldsmiths’ Work having been 
announced for special illustration at this meeting, an extensive aud valuable 
collection of specimens, including many beautiful in their design, highly 
interesting as exemplifcations of medimval taste, and also as illustrative of 
‘manners and customs, was displayed through the liberality of numerous 
members of the Institute and thoir friends on this occasion. Mr. Digby 
Wyatt and Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., pointed out the remarkable 
features of the principal objects brought for examination, of which a general 
‘enumeration will be found subjoined, (See p. 262.) 

Mr. Frayxs read the following communication which he had recsived 
from Mr. Albert Way, addressed from Turin, and relating to certain oljects 
of interest which had lately come under his observation in the south of 
France. 

“The courteous and learned Consereateur of the Museum and Library 
‘at Avignon, M. Augustin Deloye, to whom I presented a copy of the collee- 
tion of insoriptions upon the Roman pigs oringots of lead found in England, 
published in our Journal (rol. xvi. p. 22), informed mo that a similar 
object was preserved in the Museum under his charge, and he requested 
me to communicate to the Institute a short note of the discovery, and of 
the inseription which it bears. Tam at this moment unable to ascertain 
whether the existence of such a saumon de plomb in the south of France is 
known to our friend Mr. James Yates, or has been mentioned in hia memoir 
in tho Transactions of the Somerseishire Archmological Society (al vii. 
7.17), but I think it probeble that it had not escaped his indefatigable 
Fesearch, I was previously aware only of the discovery of three Roman 
pigs of lead in France, namely, ono at Chalons-sur-Saone, and two in 
Normandy, described by the Abbé Cochet. ‘The saumon at Avignon, as 
‘M. Deloye stated, was found in 1850 at Barri, in the district known as 
Ie Forez, near the Lyonnais. ‘The spot where the discovery occurred is 
‘at no groat distance from the Via Domitiana, and the heavy mass of lead 
aay have been deposited whilst in course of conveyance by that line of 
‘ancient communication : no minos of lead aro known to exist in the 
neighbourhood. ‘The form of the pig is precisely similar to that of the 
‘examples in the British Museum, but it is rather smaller, the dimensions 
of the largest face being about 19 inches by 42, the thickness 44. ‘The 
inscription is very distinct, and in letters in relief—szavstavic—which, a8 
A. Deloye observed, do not appear to have been satisfactorily explained, 
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‘There was an ancient tribe, as he stated, called Segusiavi, and it had 
bean conjectured that the last Iotter—o—might signify cuderunt, but this, 
ashe remarked, is a word scarcely suitable to the operations of casting 
metal. According to another interpretation, the logend was supposed to 
fy Segusia Views, and it was conceived that some connection might be 
traced with the village of Suse la Rousso, which is in the vicinity. Tt 
bbe remembered that an inscription on the side of the pig in the British 
Museum, beating the name of Britannicus, ends with tho letter c, but I 
have had no means of searching for some word more appropriate than 
euderunt. Besides the inseription the pig bears a symbol in form of an 
arrow or an auchor, ett upon the surface, probably a mark of manufacture. 
The saumon was presented to the Avignon Musoum in 1850 by MM. 
Broton, It js remarkable that so few relics of this description should have 
been noticed in Franes, “M. Deloye also called my attention to the 
sculpture of the triumphal eat, found at Vaisons near Avignon and now 
jn the Museum at the latter place, which supplies undeniable proof in 
ogard to the disputed question concerning the use of horse-shoes by the 
Romans, attached by nails as in modern times. In this curious sculpture 
‘the hoof of one of the horses drawing a tiga showa the extremities of four 
of the nails, passing through the hoof, and the shoe is distinctly seen, 
precisely resembling that of modern timos, He pointed out also another 
yur scl, aanely the fue of © Gaul arti of lif ae, 
Teaning upon a large oblong buckler, having a central uido attached by 
8 transverse plate aod fot svete the fachion and for of tg ania 
strikingly recalled that of the curious oblong shields from the ‘Thames 
and elsewhere, to which you have recently ealled the attention of antiquaries 
as relies of o Inte Celiie population in Bogland. Similar shields’ occur 
wise on the triumphal arches in the south of France, at Orange, and 
Carpentras, and they are in those instances omamented with figures of 
storks, penannular armlets, erescents possibly representing torques, and 
other ornaments arranged upon the flat surface of the buckler, with little 
tablets at intervals, inscribed with Gaulish names. ‘Theso military deco. 
rations displayed upon the shield, and directly associated, as T apprehend, 
With the individual warvior to whom it had belonged, struck me as very 
remarkable. ‘The storks, which are introduced in the intervals of a eruciforin 
ornament, the limbs of which issue from the central umbo, appeared 
specially interesting, ax recalling the occurrence of some animal’ form 
ich was, I remember, discovered by yourself on one of the oblong oral 
shields in our own country. 
noticed among the paintings in the Avignon Gallery a small portrait 
on panel of Henry VIL, possibly contemporary, of a type well known, 
‘and of which I think an example oxists in the collection of the Society 
of Avtiquaties ; ite existence at Avignon may be worth stating, and 
it will no longer do daty as » Lonis XII, the name heretofore given to 
it, I muy ad that the portrait noticed in the Guide Books as resembling 
Knox, is not of the reformer; it actually bears an inscription showing that 
it was intended for Nostradamus, 
hiave only to edd, in ease any of our members should visit Lyon 
extensive museum bequeathed to the city in 1850 by M. Lambert, 
thas at length been arranged for inspection ; it contains numerous 7 
of great interest, not only of the Roman period, but also examples of 
medimval art, enamels, irories, glass, flctile productions, matrices of 
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seals, &e, The museum has, moreover, lately acquired several very remark~ 

able ole fom the alt of the Rhoae end hit ‘f Seon, ad fom 
er aces. was partcalary struck with a head of Juno, having 

‘votive inscription in silver letters on the diadem. It is of bronze and of 

great beauty. Also bronze statue of Jupiter, neasl 

4m interesting pair of dies for coining denarii of F. 

dies are objects, I of uncommon occurrence,’ 

Mr. Janes Yarns observed, that he had become acquainted with the 
existence of the pig of Roman lead preserved at Avignon, as stated by 
Mr, Albert Way, throogh an interesting notion which he had received from 
distinguished French archeologist, M. Auguste Bernard. ‘This saumon 

le plomd has boon described by that writer in a work reoently honoured 
vith «medal bythe Toatitate of France, and then ended" Doverption 
du pays des Ségusiayes, pour servir d’introduetion & "histoire da Lyonnais ;”" 
8 8. Mr. Yates remarked that M. Bernard considers thia 
t metallurgy in Franco to have been obtained from lond 
tof the Loire, the district occupied by the Segusiavi. 
to interpret the inscription upon the pig as 
ifying—Segusiant euderunt. Tt may possibly signify curaverunt. Tt 
‘must be observed that some diversity of opinion appears to exist among 
those who have devoted attention to the anc phy of Gaul, not 
only as rogards the limits of territory occupied by the Gallio people ia 
question, but also as to their name, whieh, according to some authorities, 
should be written Segusiani. Ses the references to Crssar, Strabo, Pliny, 
Ptolemy, and other writers, in Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Geography. 

Mr. Octavius Moncax, M.P., offered some observations upon the Col- 
lection of Plate formed on this occasion ; he remarked that it was one of 
great beauty and interest, and exiibited among other articles a very good 
illustrative series of drinking eups, from the early bowl to the tal, covered 
hhanaps, beakers, and tankanls of «lato period. The earliest drinking eups 
appear to have been cither hors, or fat and shallow bowls, which were 
probably of wood, as exemplified in the Mazer bowl, ‘The bowl scoms after 
4 time to have been set on a foot, which by dogrees was elongated into a 
stom, as wo see in the very early chalice, till it grew into the proportions 
of the tall hanap of the fourteenth, Afteonth, and sixteonth eenturies. ‘The 
coups seem originally to have been without covers, but, when the practice of 
poisoning became prevalent, the cover appears to hare been added as 
security, and the person who brought the eup tasted, or assayed, tho dri 
first, ‘To this day the Germans continue to have small lids or covers on 
he tal boar games or akers, ‘The over lao ere to heap fresh what 
was in the eup or pot. ‘Tho great proportion of early drinking. cups must 
Truvo ean of road or hora, for but fe persons cold hy led cups of * 
Wer or other metal, and earthenware was not. then Some may 
have been of leather, those cups of that material that remain are mounted 
Wver, and are of a late date. ‘The Mazer bowl is a good type of this 
shallow cup : the name Mazer means speckled, from being made of speckled 
‘wood, and is supposed to be derived from the old German word maser. 
fole siguifies speckled wood, and is applied to the knotty ex- 
creteences of the maple, which wore probably selected for bowls na well 
from their shape as the ornamental appearance of the wood, and possibly 
from some quality of the wood as not being liable to erack after being wet. 
Turned oups and bowls are in use at the present day, and when the 
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‘Skinners’ Company used to make excursions on the Thames in their barge, 
‘4 small turned wooden eup of sherry (sack) was given to each of the livery, 
and wine used to be served in wooden eups to the poor persons at the 
‘Maunday Charity at Whitehall, Many of the old mounted Mazor bowls 
‘hich have ome down to us, are made of half of the shell of a calabash, 
‘or gourd, and the centre where the fibres are collected is covered by a boss, 
‘which was often enameled with a coat of arms, whilst the edge is prow 
tected and the eup doopened by tho silyer mounting, and though not of 
‘oud the orginal! orm Mfaxerseoms to havo been applied to thete and all 
wooden cups. 

‘Tho display of spoons of various forms, submitted to the meeting, was 
very good—from tho Apostle spoons of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to those of a late period, ‘The earliest spoon known, exoept the 
soronation spoon preverved withthe Rogala and Sigurd by Mr Shaw in bs 
Drosses and Decorations, is the spoon of Henry VIL, left by him at Bolton 
Hall, Yorkshire, aftr the battle of Hexham. It has been figured in the 
‘Antiquarian Repertory, vol. form of spoon (see woodeut, 
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Met Fig. Pig. 
Sistomth contre. ‘Dat, alout 2067 Date. Gorge 





fig. 1), with some change in the omament, continued till the restoration of 
Charles IL, when en oval bowl and fist handle trifil at the end were 
introduced (woodout, ig. 2). In the reign of George I. a new fashion was 
introduced (fig. 8), and continued as Inte as 1767. Spoons with figures 
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of Apostles at the top were made early in the sixteenth century ; none 
exist earlier ; and Stow states in his Annals that the fashion succeeded 
that of presenting christening shirts about the reiga of Blizabeth. ‘They 
‘were not always in sets, and seom frequently to have been presents, Few 
[persons had many spoons, every one, even the King Henry VI. carrying 
hhis own, and eases of knife, fork, and spoon wero very common in the 
sixteenth contury. Most of the real Apostle spoons seom to be English ; 
Dut the spoons with oval bowls and twistel handles with figures at the top 
are Dutch, and were made and given as presents at marrioges and 
christeuings in Holland as late as the present century. Many Apostle 
spoons are, however, now made by casting fresh figures and affixing them 
ons." ‘The Apostle spoons given by Matthew Parker to Corpus 
College, Cambridge, about 1550, are very good examples ; they 
are figured in the Pablications Camb, Ant, Soe, vol. i. Mach plato having 
the appearance of antique manufacture is now brought into Bugland, and 
there is good reason to believe that a large manufactory of such fit 
ancient plate exists in the neighbourhood of Frankfort and at 
this plate is variously marked, bat many pioces are stampod with a small 
Tialie 13 in a circle, This i believed to bo # modern German 
‘and simply indicates a very low standard of silver. ‘Tho electrot 
other processes aro also used for fabrication of such deceptive art 
‘The Peruvien plate exhibited on this octasion by Mr. Rolls was pointed 
out by Mr. Morgen as well deserving of attention, being beautifully rich 
and elaborate in design and execution its date may be about the boginaing 
of the seventeenth century, and itis probably unique, 
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By the Rev. Gnevitur J. Cuzsren.—A leaf-shaped arrow-head of yellow 
coloured fiint, found in the pit at Hoxne, Sufolk, in which dint weapons of 
peculiar fashion have boen discovered, with remains of 
the Elephas primigenius, at a considerable depth in 
clay dug for making bricks. These remarkable deposits 
have been already noticed (see p. 169 in this volume). 
‘Tho arrow-head, here figured, is skilfully and symme 
tically formed, the point has unfortunately been broken 
no other example of an arrow-head has hitherto been 
noticed at Hoxne. So far as Mr. Greville Chester had 
been able to ascertain, this uncommon relie lay in the 
samo place with the large weapons and langues de chats 
He stated that, according to his own observations on 
the spot, whilst those weapons occur to the fall extent 
in dopth of the deposit where the elephants’ bones are 
found, the latter are never met with above a certain 
stratum.  Leaf-shaped arrow-heads occur frequently in 
Ireland ; they are generally very thin, and chipped all 
‘over with great care. Specimens are figured by Mr. Wilde in the Catalogue 
‘of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, p. 22. 

By the Duse of Nonrtoxsenzaxn, K.G.—An eletrotyped facsimile of 
‘the remarkable piece of silver plate found near Corbridge, in Northumber- 

















4 Sop more detailod observations on tho forms of spooua in this Journal, vol ix. 
p80, 
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land, in Febroary, 1735, and usually designated The Corbridge Lane. ‘The 
original, now in his Grace's possession at Alnwick Castle, was exhibited by 
his kind permission in the Temporary Museum at the meotiag of the Insti- 
tute at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 1852. It measures 19 inches by 15 
inches, and the weight is 149" ounces. ‘The facsimile, skilfully executed by 
rauchi, and silvered by the clectrotypic process, has reproduced the 
‘minutest details of the curious mythological group which appears upon this 
‘unique relic of Roman oceupation in the North of Britain. ‘Tho design 
partly embossed in low relief, and finished with the toal, the 
intervening spaces being occasionally engraved with small strokes of the 
Dburin, or stippled with the poiut, ‘Tho scene is composed of five figures : 
first, Diana, holding an unstrusg bow, as if returning from the chace ; 
before her is an altar, and under her fet is introduced an urn, from which 
water flows, as if typifying the source of a river or a fountain ; under the 
altar is a hound locking upwards at the goddes Minerva, 
‘wearing @ helmet; the Gorgon’s head is seen upon her breast ; she stands 
under a spreading tree, in the branches of which is an eagle with other 
birds, Juno, as it has been supposed, is next represented; she holds ki 

of hasta pura, and turns towards the other goddesses. Under her feet, in 
the lower division of the subject, is a stricken stag, possibly referable to 
Diana, goddess of tho chace. ‘The three figures already described are 
standing at the side of Diana is a seated figure, supposed to represent 
‘Vesta, or possibly Latona, She holds in her right hand a spindle wound 
around with yarn; her head is veiled ; a kind of pedestal or altar formed 
of eight steps appears at her left, and belind this is a colamn surmounted 
by e globe, This goddess tums towards Apollo, who is seen standing 
under a canopy or open temple, with Corinthian columns. He holds a bow 
jn his left hand, and a branch or flower in his right, which is held out 
towards the seated goddess. Underneath is soen a flaming altar, and al 

the gryphou, the usual attribute of Apollo. The signification of thi 
mythological’ scene has not been satisfactorily explained, The colemn, at 
the foot of which a female figure is seated, may remind the numismatist of 
the reverse’ of certain Roman enins with the legend Securitas, as Mr. 
Akerman has pointed out, and be has observed that this symbol may here 
possibly suggest tho interprotation of the subject, which may be referable to 
the security of the provineo of Britain, in some period of peace. Tt would. 
oubtless greatly eubauco the interest of this remarkable relic if we could 
establish its connection with any event in the period of Roman sway in our 
own country ; this, however, is scarcely to be expected. According to 
another conjecture, the scene may relaic to a very different subject, and 
present a symbolieal allusion to the period of the year when the sun passes 
the autumnal equinox. Another, and more probable, interpretation has 
suggested that the group may have been intended to represent the spathe- 
osis of a Roman empress, typified by the figure of one of the ebief heathen 
goddesses.! As regards the uses for which this sumptuous object was 
it seems probable that it may havo been for some sacrificial pur- 
pose, in the ceremonial of pagan worship, and that we may consider it to 
Ee one of the Lanees panda, to which alsin is made by Virgil and other 
classical writers, in which the recking entrails of the victims were placed. 






















































































# Seo Akerman's Archasological Index, p. 118; Hodgeot's Hist. of Northumber- 


aod, part voli. p. 246, 
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> According to some antiquaries, however, it may have been one of the dishes 
‘wed in solemn feasts among the Romans, and which were oceasionaly of 
enormous dimensions, since we learn from Horace that one of these siver 
Jances was of sufficient capacity to hold a wild boar ; and Pliny mentions 
that their wolght was from 100 to 500 pounds. Many valuable relies have 
Veen found at Corbridge, which is supposed to be the position of the 
Gorstopitwm of tho Lsinerary, and ia situated upon the Watling Steet, 
where it crosses the Tyne, about three miles south of the Roman Wall, 
‘The Lanz was found by a girl, daughtor of a. blacksmith at Corbridge, 
whilst collecting sticks on the novth sido of the river, about 200 yands below 
the bridge. She noticed a corner of the dish projecting from the bank, 
and, having dragged the object out, se took it to her father, who out off 
raised foot orrim upon which it stood, and took this asa sample to Neweastle, 
whore ho sold it for 17. 16s. ; he subsequently earried the Lane thither, for 
which ho obtained 312, 10s., or 4s. 6d. an ounce. The discovery became 
known, and the Dake of Somerset, as lord of the manor, claimed the plate, 
and obtained an injunction in Chancery to prevent its boing melted “own 
by the purchaser, It was ultinately delivered up to the Duke. It deserves 
niention that two other pieces of Roman plate have been found near Cor. 
bridge, one of them being a smell bason, omamented with foliage, and 
Dearing the Christian monogram ; the other was a small two-handled vase. 
A Leautifal Roman gold ring likewiso found at Corbridge, and now ia posses. 
sion of the Duke of Northumberland, has been Sgured in this Journal, yl. 
p. 192. It is remarkable that King Jobn, aecording to Leland, caused 
search to be made for treasure at this place. A representation of the Lane, 
of the samo dimensions as the original, was engraved and published by Mr, 
Wiliam Shaftoe ; it has been figured on a smaller sealo'in Hutehinson's 
History of Northumberlaud, also in Hodgeon's History, and in Bruce's 
Roman Wall. On the reverse of the Lane certain cliaractors are seen, 
stippled in dota, OF this inscription an cleetrotyped facsimile was exhibited, 
‘They probably indicate the weight. 

By the Very Rer. Dr. Roox.—A silvor-gilt chalice, of the fourteenth 
century, the work of Master Bartholomew of Atri, in the Neapolitan States, 
and supposed to have been one of the numerous éhelices which belonged to 
Pope Boniface VII, 1294-1303. He was of the noble Roman house of 
Gactani, and the chalice had been preserved in possession of that family 
until the present Prince Gaetani paried with it to the Abbate Hamilton, a¢ 
the sale of whose collection, in 1853, it was purchased by Dr. Rock. ‘To 
Toad part of the foot is beautifully wrought with vineleaves, and aroun 
‘the stem is the following inscription in niello :—astosivs SabiNt" sovanis 
(Gio) wove * Me» PIERE" A= wacisTuO * paRTOLOMEO sin = PAYLI* DR* AYRE 
—The words are separated by orate seesils soles 

By Mr. Wurvongap.—A largo navicula or nef, of silver gilt possibl 
inte io bo ua nan linea or table erent, in fox of ati? 

By the Hon, Ronnnr Conzox, jun—Two sets of silver bells, about 1@ ia, 
whieh had been affixed as ornaments on the two eylinders upon which 

the Sefer Torah, or MS. Pentateuch, is rolled, according to the usage of 

the Jowish synagogue. ‘These wooden rollers are designated thetrees of life, 

in allusion to Prov. ¢. ii. v. 18, Sho is a treo of life to them that lay 

hhold upon her.” ‘The hands of infants, brought into the synagogue at the 

‘age of six months, are laid upon these wooden rollers of the Book of the 

Law, Leusden observes, that in the synagogues of the wealthy Spanish 
oo 
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Jews the rollers are decorated with various omaments resembling turrets, 
formed of gold, silver, and other precious accessories, and he deseril 
ceremony called the Rejoicing of the Law, in which he saw in Spain about 
sixty MSS. of the Pentateuch, charged with various sumptuous ornaments, 
Dore thrice around the synagogue by as many Tsraclites# (Philologus 
Hobs. p. 404, diss, 34.) Mr. Curzon obtained a silver breastplate and a 
scoptte with the curious eoronets of bells exhibited. —Three silver basous or 
dishes for rose-water (petves), formerly used on oocasions of state at the 
loro of a ropast, Ono of them, dated 1514, belonged to William Warham, 
archbishop of Canterbury; the second ad been part of the plate belonging, 
to Archbishop Tillotson, consecrated in 1691; each of these measures 
20 in, in diam. + the third belonged to Archbishop Howley, 1828 ; diam., 
about 26 in. ‘The memoirs by the late Mr. Hudson Turner in this Journal, 
vol. i. pp. 173, 258, give many curious details regarding the usages of 
domestic life in connection with the dining tablo and its appendages j that, 
able antiquary has observed, that “so long as people were compelled to the 
‘ceasional use of their fingers in dispatching  repast, washing before as 
well as after dinnor was indispensable to cleanliness, and not a mero 
ceremony. The overs and basins for this purpose were generally of costly 
material and elaborate fabrie."—Arch, Journ. vol iv. p: 260. 

‘By the Lord Bravexooxe.—A silver eup, formerly in possession of the 
first Lord Gornwallis, elevated to the peerage in 1661 for the active part 
hhe had taken in the civil wars, and his faithful adherence to Charles Il. 
It is formed of coronation medals of that sovereign, and the following 
insoription is engraved round the bottom of the cup—These medals were 
given to Frederic Ist Lord Cornvallis, Comptroller of the Household to 
Gharles IL, a8 his Coronation Fee, April 23, 1661.—There are 95 

to display the obverses and reverses alternately. 
Oby. head af the king tothe right, erowned ;—oanouvs 1°) @ axG"s00 « 
PR-ET* Bt’ nEx.—Rer. the king seated, a flying genius places a crown 
head ;—EvERSO MISSVS SYCOYRRERE SECi0 xxilt * arnit,« 1661. 
‘This medal was struck by Thomas Simon ; itis figured in Vertue’s cata. 
logue of pl. 88, and in Pinkerton's Medals, pl. 28. 

‘By Sir Jou BorueAv, Bark.—Sereral pieces of ancient plate, of various 
periods, consisting ofa fine silver laver or dish for washing the hands after 
‘8 repnst; a silver sconce; a small gilt casket, richly ornamented with 
figures; a jeweled erucifix, dato 1679 ; a box of silver gilt flagree work ; 
‘a pomander ; an enameled vinaigrette : and a silver scent bottle, a speci 
amen of the skilful workmanship of Dassier. 

By Me. W. W, E. Wrxnz, M.P.—A collection of silver spoons, of 
English manufacture, formerly in the possession of the Inte Sir Robert 
‘Williams Vaughan, Bart, Tiley consisted of an example, of Elizabethan 
character, date 1565, with plain straight handle ; six spoons with at 
bbuiton-shaped heads, date 1616 ; and nine Apostle ‘spoons, date 1624.— 
‘Also, an Apostle spoon of unusual form, of foreign manufacture.—A beau. 
tifal box of silver embossed and parcel-gilt, supposed to be the work of 
Moser; it was formerly in the posseasion of Mra. Syduey Wynne, sister of 
‘the first Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart.—A silver ease, containing 30 
silver counters, described as engraved by Simon Pass, and presenting a 
series of royal portraits, concluding with that of Charies L—A beautiful 
ease of silver flagree, containing 44 counters, also of flagree work.—A 
silver box, on the lid of which is engraved the concealment of Charles TI, 
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in the oak, and the box is inlaid with portions of the wood of the tree, It 
‘was formerly in the possession of the late Sir Robert Williams Vaughan, 
Bar—A travelling ‘case, with silver fittings, date 1759; formerly the 
roperty of Wiliam Wynne, of Wern, eo, Cueroarrn, who died 1760. 
ty Mz, Rous.—A ‘remarkable collection of Poruvian plato of most 
curious character. Tt was ti General Parvissien from the mint in 
Lima at the expulsion of the Is and the entraneo of General San 
Martin, July 12, 1821. It had remained in that depository, as it is sup- 
040d, for upwards of a century, having been consigned to the mint at the 
nnishment of the Jesuits. This valuable plato was manufactured by the 
Indians, according to tradition, under the dicection of the Jesuits in the 
sixteenth contury. 
By Mr. Puuttrs—A fine plate of slvr, representing the Adoration of 
heplierds ; repoussd work delicately chased ; dimensions 12} in, by 
it bears a monogram composed of the letters P and V, with tho 
dlate 1607. ‘Those aro supposed to be the ‘of Vianon. We aro 
indebted to Mr. G. Sebarf for the observation, that there wasa silver plate 
by that artist, described as chased and in a black framo, in the collection of 
Gharles I, according to the eatalogue published by Bathoe and Vertu, 
P.1,n0. 3.—A beautifully engraved silver salver.—A large obony cross, 
with silver figures of Our Lord and the Virgin; date sixteenth century— 
A Dénitier of silver gilt, repoussé work, with a crucifx of coral, the figure 
of Our Lord being formed of a single piece of coral more than five inches 
in length, surrounded by a frame ornamented with coral figures of angels 
Voaring emblems of the Passion. This fine object was formerly in the 
chapel of the Ginori Pal 
By the Eant of Incazsren.—Silver-gilt knife and fork, date 1750 ; two 
gilt spoous, date 1700, one of them ornamented with a lion, the other 
with a dog ; knife and fork of the same date; and a teapot, date 1713. 
By Mr. J. H. Axpeupox.—Silver knife and fork, and spoons, of beautiful 






























workmanship. 
‘By Mr.-G, Saxanoons.—A bowl of stetite mozatod ia silver, eniched 
with enamel ; oriental work.—A fine lo of the so-called Persian 


‘ware, now ascertained to have beon made at Lindo in the Isle of Ith 

mounted in silver with the plate mark of the time of Elizabeth—Nine 

sivorgilt Aponte spoons, English and Dutch work, seventonth canary, 
fr, Pannun—An ivory cup; a silver-mounted cocoa-nut ; and a 
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of errata, with mouatings of tstfel eiogecento workmanship, 
By Mr. Dacran—An ancient slvr tazza oreup; als a silver dinking 
cup, date 1552, 

iy Mr. Maasiac.—A remarkable reliquary, in form of « human foot 
richly jeweled ; also, crucifixes, with several ther precious specimens of 
medieval goldsmiths’ work. 

‘By Mr. W. Stvant.—A sculptured tablet of black marble, representing 
the Mater Dolorosa, the Virgin supporting the dead body of Our Lond 
‘upon hér knees ; itis enclosed within a frame ornamented with lapis laauli. 

+ "By Me. G. Hatwes.—Twolve silver-gilt Apostle spoons ; date seventeenth 
eontury. 

By Mr. Octavius Moncax, M. P.—A, pareelgit double saltelar, for 
salt and pepper, with a swall box at the top probably for powdered spices; 
English plate, date 1598.—A set of twelre Dutch spoons, given as presents 
‘at marriages and ebtistenings; also  sct of eightcen spoons, cach having 
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the figure of St. Andrew on the handle; six are gilt six parecl-gilt, and 
x argof svar withou gidings they are yomibly Rsiany—A arergit 
fankard, mado at Nucemberg, dato early in tho seventeenth century; a 
chased paver git tankard, probably of the eighteonth century: and an 
ivory tankard, mounted in silvergilt, a work of the same period, probably 
Gorman.—A small massive silver-gilt cream jug, in form of a shell ; dato 
probably about 1700.—The Guild-eup of the ‘Worshipful Company of 
Carriers of Frankenthal, in tho Palatinate, as oppears by the inseription— 
Uiinft Booher der Jéblichen Karcher in Frankenthal, anno 1667, after 
hich are the names of the two Ziinft Meister, masters of the eompany, 
and a device, a trihedron, with the motto—Got ist unser Bokstein—God 
nour comer-stone, After this are inscribed several quaint shyming verses, 
Which may bo thus rendered :— 














‘A ean borto ja much tobe pti, 
Por gota enh at a work 5 

‘When featicks in tough 

Tee maton rayny—Daok out of tis, 

Or Teal eave you ta peri, 

‘And dia i this guage, 
fagotto 

‘The ange toward ttn aevan 

‘hak ey troat thea hari, and work dom 

‘Dll theo a no muvow tobe found fn tele bones 








A reprevetatin i boro engraved of a sorry hore, dragging 0 loaded 
‘cart through o slovgh, and the driver beating him,—Six gilt spoons with 
hhandlos in form of chimeras ; they are of Italian design, but the plato. 
‘mark appears to show that they aro of Gorman work.—A’ pareol-gilt eu 
standing on three pomegranates ; also two silvor beakers; theso picces of 
plate aro probably of recent workmanship, fabricated in Germany in imitne 
{ation of ancient modela.—A ecletion of Obnmberlany” key, of gilt metal; 
‘they bear the arms or ciphers of Emperors of Germany, and of Russia 
kings of England, Donmark, Prussia, Spain, and Buvaris 

Cologne, Mayence, ‘reves, Bavaria, ‘Saxony, and Baden ; also of prince 
Vishops of Bamborg.—A curious double key ; on ono side of the handle 
‘appears the arms of the Imperial City of Nuromberg, on the other tho 
Imperial Bogle, Henoo it may bo supposed to havo beon of au offical charac 
ter, possibly tho master-key of ono of the authorities of that city, 

‘By Mr, W. J. Bonsauano Suirt.—A aller gilt tabaceo box, duel chased 
with orament in high relies probably of Dutch workmanship.—A small 
Vox of gilt metal, so constructed as to open by pressing its sides ; itis 
encased with pierced oF open work of chased stocl, representing trophies; 
the eross of St. John of Jerusalem oecurs among’ the detail, Te s sup- 
posed to be of Maltese work, about the close of the seventeenth century. 

By Mr. 11, Duntactn.—A pair of gold bracelets, omamented with 
enamels of einquecento vork ; a bronzo handle of a dagger, originally gilt, 
Ttalinn work of the sixteenth eontury ; a pair of canillesticks ‘of very 
laulud damasecuel work, supposed to be Venetian, sstecnth. century, 
Leight 10 inches + also soverl silver coverol eups and tankaeds, one of the 
Tattor ormamented with ecins inlaid ; a silver-mounted econ mut eup and 
cover, with beautifully engraved and chased mounts; a small tankard, with 
tho date 1579, engraved with portraits of Ieformers;  euriously fashioned 
silver wa, elaborately engraved, with three spouts, and standing on threo 
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feot, tho supports being in form of Caryatidts ; stag forming a drinking 
coup also a horse bearing a shield, and adapted for the like purpose ; 
Mazer bowl; ani a cross of cinquecento work, ormamented with the 
Evangelistic symbols, armorial escutcheons, and a group of figures of Saints 
‘chased ; it formerly belonged to Fénelon and bears his seal, 

By Dr. Freue.—A collection of silver two-handled drinking enps, eaudlo 
cups, tankards, Wo,, thirty-eight in number, ranging in date from 1580 
to the close of the soventoonth century. 

By Mr, 8, Hopoxtxsox,—Threo silyer gilt drinking eups, of Flemish and 
Gorman workmanship, cent. xvi; and other specimens of vasious periods 

 Wenn,—hirteen valuable examples of ancient goldsmiths’ work 
consisting of a very remarkable relie of gold, described as Byzantino 
chalices ; reliqnarics ; a silvor statuette; a jewel, of Spanish work, with 
‘8 representation of the Virgin ; another, of gold, representing the eruci- 
fixion ; a thind, of eiveular form, with the Head of St, John the Baptist; 
also several highly curious covered vases of silvor. 

By Mr, Eouoyo Wareatoy, ¥. 8. A—A rave edition of the Trento 
Dall’ Orefceria by Collini, printed at Florence by Valente Paniazi in 15 
The following note from Mr. Waterton necompanied this volume—M As 
this day is specially appointed for the display of old. plate, T have, at tho 
tuggoeton of my fwd Mr. Borgo, laid spon the table rave work which 
possesses considerable interest on the presont oconsion, It is the original 
dition of tho Treat on tho goldsmiths’ eraft, by Benvenuto Cellini, which 
‘was printed during the lifetime of that inimitablo artist.” 

By the Caatnuibge Awrravantay Soourr—An example of o class of 
ciroular london objests tho uso doubtful, (See woodent, or 
size.) They aro about 14 inch in diameter and 4 to 4 inch in thick 
ness, with a ronnd perforation about 2 inch in diametor ; both sides 
oing equally chamferod to an obtuse edge, and ornamented somotimes 
with radiating ines and pellets, sometimes with figures moro or loss 
regular, and occasionally lotters aro added, ‘The ago and intention of 















































these objects, of which specimens hare ocourred in various parts of 
England, is uncertain, Tt has beon conjectured thas they may have been 
weights, or hare served as a counterpoite sliding along the beam of some 
appatatus for weighing, like « stilyard, and the central perforation, whi 
in all examples is of considerable diamotor, appears adapted to such use. 
Te has also been thought that they were aifised to the distaf, and may 
have been used as whorls, or verticilla, The cireumference is, however, in 
some instances brought to so thin and 

apparently for such an use. Several examples wer 
the Temporary Museum lately formed at the Meeting of the Institute at 
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Aibited by Ms, Waterton, was found with 
‘various medireval objects in tho bed of the lake at Walton Hall, Yorkshire 5 
‘another found near Rome had been obtained there by him in ‘the present 
year; athird, exhibited by Mr. Carrick, of Carlisle, was found at Brampton, 
Cumberland.’ Upon this, and likewise on an example found at Thorpe 
Basset, in Worcestershire, aud communicated to the Institute by the late 
Mr. Allies, appoared on one side a star of six rays, with pellets intervening, 
‘and on the other side letters rudely formed, with a heart, quatrefeil and eross, 
‘A conjectural reading of theso charaeters—~ Ht» 6 » a 

to signify—Henrious 6 Anglio—but this explanation may be consi 
doubtful, This specimen is now preserved’ in the Worcester Museum. 
‘Other objeots of this doseription havo been brought before tho Instituto at 
various times. Among these may be mentioned one found at Lincoln, and 
now in the possossion of Mr. Arthur Trallopo another, found at Blackwell 
Hol nosr Darlington and there presorved, is figured in Mr. W. Hylton 
Longstaffo's History of that town, p. 374; ‘and a specimen was sent to the 
Tnstitato by the lato Mr, Adamson, Secretary of tho Society of Antiquaries 
‘of Neweasilo, who obtainod it with’a collection of eoins formed by Cardonell 
the Scottish ‘antiquary. ‘The weight of theso objects varies considerably. 
‘That obtained at Cambridge and here figured, weighs 602 grains; the 
‘woight in other instauees amounts to 650 grainé and upwards that found 
at Lincoln as above noticed woighs 960 graint. It is remarkable that 
Joaden objects similar in fashion and dimensions ‘havo oocurred at Athens, 
‘and othor ancient sites in Greeco ; they are ornamented likewise with 
radiating lion and polls jon one f them appear four fomale gues 
holding tore ‘oma of those Grock specimens have their edges 
{indented or rowoled ; it dosorves obsorvation that in these, and also in 
specimens found in England, the central perforation almout invaviably shows 
‘ory slight indication of being worn by friotion, 



















































July 7, 1860, 
‘The Lord Taxnor x Matamos, F.8.A., Pr 


‘Tho noblo President, in opening the proceedings, took oceasion to alludo 
to the friendly encouragement which the Institute had received. from 
Gloucester, in anticipation of thefr approaching meeting in that eity ; he 
requosted the Rey. Edward Hill to stato the arrangements which had been 
satisfactorily made in tho selection of the objects of greatest local interest, 
among the very numerous points of attraction accessible from Gloucester, 
‘Lord Talbot exprossed also the pleasure with which he perceived the general 





idont, in the Chair, 




















‘ratiflstion affordod to the members end their friends by those interesting 
special exhibitions which, on the suggestion of Sir John Boileau and other 
zealous supporters of the Tustituto, had been originated during their present 


session with suecom beyond antiation, Te eangratlated the Soiety 
on tho results of this well devised proposition for giving to the periodical 
illustration of eortain subjects of National Arohwology, or of the History 
of Arts and Manners, « more systematic impulse and instructive tendency. 
He (Lord Talbot) perceived with satisfaction that on the present occ 

the interest of the subject specially scleoted for illustration, —Histovieal 
Portraitures,—had been cordially recognised, ‘The liberality shown by 
numerous noble and tasteful collectors of miniature portraits, in entrusting 
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their choicest treasures for exhibition, had given to the series now brought 
together a value and attractive character unequalled probably o any former 
‘Dr. Hayny Jonxsox communicated a report of the progress of the exea- 
vations at Wroxeter.  Hypooausts and remains of anciont constrictions had 
Teen diinterred in oonkinoun line from tho ast side of the two acres 
at prescnt under the control of the Excavation Committee, through the 
liberality of tho Duke of Cleveland, to their Western limit, adjeining the 
road to tho village of Wroxeter. His Grace, it may be remembered, had 
eoneaded a space of four acres, placed at tho disposal of the Commitice, 
8 operations have for the present been limited to the complete investi 
ation of a moiety of that area, nmely the portion to the South and South= 
West of tho ‘Old Wall.” Seo tho Plan by Mr. Hillary Davies given in 
thie Journal, vol avi, p. 266. ‘To the North of tho eourd marked in the 
Plan, and cceupying the space between that, building and the supposed 
basilica B, a chamber had been cleared of débris; it measures about 30 ft. 
in each direction, and appears to have boen enterod from tho Wost by 
wide opening in the wall, as if for folding doors, In the centre of tho 
root in large block of inasonry, supposed to have been 1 table for cortath 
artilcers who may havo here had their workshop. Close by was found 
kind of furnace ‘rodely formed or lined with clay, and the vitrified surfaéo 
‘of the interiér showed tho affects of strong fio, as iP the onvity bad been 
‘used in fusing metal. ‘The workmen engaged in the excavations consider 
it to havo been a forge, and think that n aliort rudo base of a column found 
in situ near it supported tho anvil. Charooal with namerous fragmonta of 
slog and half yittiied matter Iay all around. Dr. Johnson described also 
a chamber ate Jnid open on the extreme Bast of the space examined 
auljacont to tho “* Old Wall ;’” a pavement entiraly formed of white tesserm 
‘wan hore found, iensuring nbout 12 ft. by 7, a apace of nbout a foot wide. 
being loft all oud the room, possibly, as had'boen conjedtured, where seate 
mny have boon fired along the wale, ‘Thore aro also some romaine of 
teasclated decoration upon the wall affixed to it in a vertical position, antl 
forming a kind of guilloche pattern in coloured tassorm. Dr. Johnson pro- 
qovded to notice a fow of the relics lately added to the collection at tho 
Shrowsbury, especially n. singular beo-hivecd 
rio rod ware, about D inchos in height, and bearing much resemblance 
in its construction to the modern drinking-fountain of pottery or metal in. 
tue for poultry, Ts has been. dosctibed by Mfr, Boarth 4n this volume, 
p. 247. Dr. Johnaon had been informed by Mr. Mayer that similar fotilia, 
of unknown use, had beon brought to light at Pompeii. ‘This singular 
abject has a amall aperture near the bottom, having apparently been closed 
at top ; it had e sort of handle on onch of its sides; these handles were 
flat disca which projected only to a amall extent on eithor side ofthe base, and 
may have served for suspension. “The vessel boing readily filled, when inan 
inverted position, with some liquid which owing to tho eflectof atmospheric 
prose would obviously find fis enape very slowly, nay havo. served. as 
‘kind of hanging reservoir of small dimensions for some culinary or other 
ometie purpr 
Mr. J.B. Lee, the author of the interesting Delineations of Roman 
“Antiquities at Caerleon, and to whom tho Instituto has been repeatedly 
indebted for inforuation rogardig the vestiges of Zeca Sitaram, tent tbo 
‘allowing. emmmuntsation >= 
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«The square tile from Cacrwent, and the incised stone from Caerleon, 
represontod in the etching which accompanies this note, may possibly be 0 
sufficient interest to be noticed in the Journal, 

“Lite, however, ean bo said of cither. The 
quare form, so much used by the Romans, and the only peculiarity is that 
it bears the name of some individual four times : it is in fact covered by 
the scribbling, while the clay was yet moist, of some idle Roman, when 
saontering over the briekyard, Tho interest attaching to it arisos from its 
being probably a very fair specimen of what may be called the eursive hand 
of the: British Romans. The namo Belicianus (with a single I), ocours on 
‘one of the tombatones from Bulmore near Onerleon, and may possibly refer 
Yo the same individual. ‘The letters upon the tile appear to have been 
formed by a metal or wooden stylus with the extreme point out off, 

«The incised stone (it is rather t0o thick to be called a slab), from 
Onorloon, as been discovered somo tine, but has never before been 
P ‘The figure, which is represented viding on a Dolphin, appears 
{o be that of a female, but whether it isso, or itis intended for Cupid, who, 
{tis well known, is frequently thus drawn’on gems and I believe also in 
sculpture, Iwill not venture to decide, ‘The forms of both the rider and 
tho fish nro not badly drawn, though the body of tho former seems rather 
corpulout. The stone is not carved ; the figures aro morely in outline, 
rather deoply incised.’ 

‘Wo are indebied to Mr. Zoe's Kindness for tho etching hore given, 
executed by himself, and presonted in illustration of this notice. 

‘The sopalehral stone found at Bulmoro, to which Mr, Lee refers, is figured 
in his Delneations of Roma Antiquities found at Qasioon, pl xx. p 
Te boars an inscription in memory of Julia Veneria ; it was erected by Ales- 
‘andor (sa) her husband, and Julius Belicianus her son, ‘Tho upper part of 
tho stoue forms « pediment on which a dolphin is sculptured, ‘Phe names 
Bollicius, Bollicinus, Boelious, and also Bellianus, Bellenius, de., occur in 
inseriptions given by Gruter.' Bellionas was tho name of a family of the 
‘Aninia gens; Bollicianus may have been a name derived from that of the 
town in Gaul, of to in Casas campaign against the Allobrogos, 
Bellicium, or Belica, vow known ns Belley, It is situatod about forty mil 
B, of Lyens, Tho termination anus, iis well Known, mull indented 
‘adoption, but examples ocour of the agnomen given in memory of 0 
femarkablo deod of event, with ths termination, which fs found. also in 
names derived from other causes. Inscriptions incised or slightly traced by 
‘ pointed tool upon Roman tiles have occurred elsewhere in this country, 
‘and these grafiti, if the term be admissiblo, are well deserving of observa- 
tion. They occur not unfrequently upon ficile vessels, both of Samian 
and more ordinary ware. Gough, in his additions to Camden’s Britannia, 
vols ii, p. 141, od, 1806, mentions an inscription “lightly hatched on a 
rick,” found’ at'tho Roman station at Groat Chosterford, Essex. Tt 
vas in the possession of farmer named Shepherd, living near tho church 
at Chesterford, who had a collection of coins, ée., bat it is now unfor 
tunately lost, “Mr, C, Roach Smith notices this inscription as figured by 
Gough pl. iv. fig. 175 it is partly in a cursive hand ; he observes that it 
resembled one which he had seon on a tile found at Silchester, executed 
with a sharp iustrament while the clay was soft. Journal Brit, Arch. 
Assoe. vol. iv. p. 371. In Mr. Clayton's Musoum of Antiquities at Chesters 
in Northomberlaus, a square tile similar to that found at Cacrwent is pre- 
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ved. It was found at the station Cilurnum on the Roman Wall, and 
Years characters rudely traced whilst the clay was soft; among them appear 
the conturial mark and the letters unet, possibly blandored for nzry, a name 
elsewhere found in the neighbourhood. "It deserves notice, however, that 
on the handle of an auphora found at Binchester, occurs the stamp— 
YR—#i, with a crost-shaped character between yx and ri, Lysons has 
figured two walltiles found in the Roman villa at Woodchester, on which 
‘re traced the numbers xxxxiili and xxaxvi. respectively. Upon a frag- 
‘ment of tile from Colchester, now in the British Museum, is seored—rauwvs, 
Mr, Lee has figured a fragment of Samian on which is seratehed the name 
dwanayt(Antig. of Caerleon pli) and several examples of such gra 
upon fictle ware have been found by Lord Braybrooke at Chesterford, 
especially the fragment of a poculum inseribed—o autor mvs possibly 
2 hoe amici bibunt, Tt is figured in this Journal, vol vi. p. 16. 

Mr. Westox §. WaroxD communicated a notice of a Roll of Arms, 
Solonging to Mr. Willing Mathows ind brought for exhibition b 
Mry J Hf Mathews, printed in this volume,p. 217. 

A photograph of an old list of Municipal Toasts long used on festive 
eccasions at Wokingham, Berks, was brought by the late Mr. B.A, 
Canntsatox, Recorder of ‘that town, His sudden decoase, shortly after 
{Ms meeting, as been the occasion of sincere rogret to ‘hls numerous 
friends, 

‘Tho table of customary toasts at the Corporation entertainments is written 
fon parchment in the old court hand which was retained as Tato as tho 
noventceuth century. ‘The comparatively ancient appearance of the character 
‘had led some persons to suppose that the writing might be as anciont as the 
tine of Henry V., but the learned Recorder pointed out that it is not 
earlier than the roign of James T., a4 the Aldermen, High Steward, and 
Recorder, who aro named in the list, were added to the Corporation by 
charter datod November 28, 1612. "Mr. Carsington stated his opinion that 
ist had probably Yeon prepared by Gorge Wellington, tho fiat. Town. 
Olork appointed under this charter, for the Haster Tuesday dinner of the 
Corporation in 1613, Tho Toasts are as fallows:— 

Propinationes. Mu 
1, Mater omnium sanctorum. 
2 Rex. 
8, Prosperitas Maniefpio Wokingham. 
4, Aldermanus. 
5. Capital 
6. Recordator. 
7. Commu 
8, Absentes soci. 
9. Rogina ot fa 
10, Princeps Wall 


(6. Apud ai 



















































ales Wokingham. 

















Mercuri in septimana Paschae precedens Aldermanus 

:) 
‘Mr. Onrvington remarked that, if his conjecture wore correct as regards 

the date of the document, the ‘Precedens Aldermanus,” to whom thanks 

were given, was Anthony Bardett, Hsq., named in the Obarter as 
Yor. xvi. rr 
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‘Alderman ; he retired from office under its provisions on Easter Tuesday, 
1613. 
‘The learned Recorder, in connection with ancient usages relating to 
tion Toasts, related a festive custom which prevailed at Berkele 
fn Gloucestershire.” At the close of every dinner avd after the customary 
toasts, the head of the mace vas unserewed and the erown detached from 
the top ; the heed having been filled with punch, and the erown replaced, 
it was handed to the Mayor, who drank Prosperity to the "Town and 
Cony ‘the principal guest at his right hand taking off the erown, 
‘mying, God save the King. The like ceremony was observed among the 
fgoests all round tho table. At tho dinner in 1813, in the first mayoralty 
Of the Right Hn, Sir Maurice Berkeley, De Henry Jenner having refined 
to drink this tonst was compelled to submit to the penalty of drinking salt 
and water. Mr. Carrington adverted to some instances of a similar 
‘Practice, and t0 the obsolete custom called “tucking,” at tho 
initiation of freshmen at Oxford, in which they were compelled to. swallow 
1 draught of aalt and water, as desoribed by the frst Bnrl of Shaftosbury, 
‘an autobiographical fragment printed in Christ's Life of that distine 
‘guiohed statesman. 

‘Mr, Carrington read alao some notices of the uso of the Ducking Stool 
in the Wost Indies until comparatively recent times, and he placed before 
the meeting a sketch by Mr. Duncan Stowart, showing the modo of inflicting 
that anciont English punishment aa retained in Bermuda in 1832. Mr. 
Carrington has givon a detailed notice of the Cucking Stool formerly in 
general uso in this country, Sco the Wiltshire Magazine, vol. i p. 

‘ol, vii,p. 25; and other notices in Mr. Wright's Archeological Album, p. 48. 

Mr.'F. , Dowacax communicated some drawings accompanied by a 

ound notices of tho Tolbooth Prison in Edinburgh, 

li view of tho south front exhibited by Mr. Dollm 
red in some dotailsfrom that given in Chambers’ Minor Antiquities of 
ajnhurgh p- 122, ani in Dr, Wilson's Memorials of Bdinbungh, val 
p. 71, where a viow of the north sido may be found, Mfr. Dollman gay 
‘skoteh of the history of the Tolbooth, the purposes for which the chambers 
4a ariginaly boon uted, for mostings of tho Parliament and Counll, fr 
the College of Justice instituted by James V. in 1637, and for assemblios 
in tho enrliest TE was subsequondly 
degraded to basor uses until the gloomy fabric became invested with a 
fresh and cxtonded celabrity ns tho Tear of Mid Lothian, the 
auch stirring soones in tho writings of Waltor Scott, ‘Tho associato 
the forbidding structure with the talo of the Porteous fot and the captivity 
‘of Efio Deans have given to the Tolbooth an interest, which may suflico to 
Justity a renewed notico of a building now destroyed, and of which doser 
tions more ot less detailed have been published by several popular writers 
on Scottish antiquities. Mr. Dollman averted to cortain incidents asso- 
ited withthe ancient prion and the unhappy inmate there nenrocrateds 
tho brutal severities also, even of comparatively recent times, by which the 
Jadigaton ofthe philanthropist Howard was justly aroused, and of which 
Lord Cockbum gives a sad picture in the Memoirs of his own Times. ‘The 
record of distinguished vietims,—tho gallant Montrose, Argyle, 
ill-fated occupants of the grim Tolbooth, 
through the writings of our accomplished friend Dr. Wilson, and also by 
Robert Chaubers, both in his Traditions and his Minor ‘Antiquities of 
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Bdinburgh, and by other writers on the ancient eondition of the Northern 
‘metropolise In tho plan of St. Giles's Chureh given by De. Wilson 
(Memorials, vol. ii p. 222), the position of the Old Tolbooth is well shown ; 
it appears algo in Edgar's curious plan of Tedinburgh in 1742, of which, 
‘Mr. Chambers has given a copy in his Reekiana. ‘The internal arrange 
‘ments of the principal floor are here shown in ground plan supplied by 
Mr. Dalen, who has lao favoured us With a. vew of the tout fos, 
drawn for the engraver by himself, and showing the adjoining building at 








common 





‘roand Pian ofthe prety door, Olt elboth 


‘to west ond, on the flat roof of which oxooutions took place after the disuse 
‘of tho Grass Market, in 1785, for such painful spectacles. ‘Tho ground 
floor of that part ct tho bniling wan occupied by sepa, and at Inte 
‘time converted into  guard-house for the city guard. Sir Walter Seott, in 
tho nats to the Hane of Mid Lothin, chp. vy giv a ony graph not 
of tho position of tho sombre building and of ‘the High-strect and narrow 
‘ound it, inconveniently yet pioturesquoly encumbered by stalls 
‘which occupied + every buttress and coigno of vantage,” as the 
martlote did in Macbeth’s Castle, ‘The structure was apparently of tro 
periods ; the portion towards the east, nearest St. Giles's Church, having, 
Probably been erected about the middlo of the fiftecnth contury it pre 
Fonted sore architectural dosorations on tho north front, and may have 
‘been, as has boen supposed, the residence of the Provost of the adjoining 
church, Some part may i ovon higher anit, ‘Tho wet end i 
supposed to havo been built subsequently to 1571, when a portion of the 
Old Tolbooth wes domolished. A fow years previously Queen Mary had 
addressed a letter to the Town Council, setting forth the dangerous state of 
the building, and requiring them to take it down with all diligence, A. 
Jong delay ‘esured! through, the opposition of the (Wilson's 
Momorials of Bdinburgh, vol. i. pp. 71, 185). ‘The prominent features of 
the south front were two turrets (seo woodcut); in one of these, at tl 
south-east angle, was the principal entrance. ‘The ponderous door, de- 
scribed by Sir Welter Scott as forcod by the Porteous mob, was remored 
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to Abbotsford after the destruction of the Tolbooth in 1817. ‘There were 
fow ornamental details on this front, but the grouping of the buildings, the 
projecting turrets, the dormers, and gables, must have been very’ pie. 
fureaque ; addtional character being given by the string courses oa ench 
storey, continued round tho turrets, “On entering by the principal door the 
scant to the Common Hall (see ground-plan) was by a dark tormpile stiry 
‘and, an inner door being opencd by an official, familiarly designated 





























South view of te O14 Tetboth Petes, Raisbungh; amelie 1607, 





Peter,—the bearer of the keys, tho visitor entered the chamber oecupied 
by tho gonoral mats of prisoners. In tha hal, used us the chapel theca 
Was a pulpit, sold to have been used by Knox. ‘On the north side's portion 
was parted off forming two rooms, ealled the captain's pantry ‘end. his 
gounting room, | Tho hall mensured 27 feet by 20 feet, and 12 feet high, 
Within the captain's rooms was a large window, which, according’ to 
fradition, occupied the placo of a door by which royalty had access by a 
bridge across the street, when in early times the parlinment astembled in he 
Tolbooth. ‘Tho entrance into the sceond turret, towards the west, led to the 
fornkeey's abode, w dismal den, ‘Tho floor above the hall was appropriated 
to felons, a bar being affixed to the floor, to which condemnel erfainals 
were chained. “Here was a eage of iron, traditionally believed to have bees 
constructed for some offender who had eluded all precautions elsewhere, 
‘¢ was supposed that in this chember James V. had held his council in 
1528 after his eseapo from the Douglas faction. Aboye was another seo 
used for felons. The larger portion of the building, the west end, consisted 
of debtors’ prisons, except part ofthe lowest flor, where a tavern was Kept, 
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‘A.door from one of the rooms led to the platform where executions took 
place. ‘The area cceupied by the whole of the building measured about 
60 feet by 33 feet, exclusive of the addition at the west end. Of the second 
foor a plan will be found in Chambers’ Minor Antiquities of Bdinburgh, 
p. 130, and the positien of the eclebrated box of iron plate above-mentioned, 
is there indicated. ‘The antiquity of that carcer én carcere is greater than 
‘was generally supposed ; Chambers cites the Treasurers’ Books in 1564, in 
‘which payment appears to the keeper of The Irne-house,” for sustenance 
of certain eoiners, Its origin is merged in obscurity, and itis very possible 

it may have been an engine of coercion for some extraordinary or state 
criminal at a remote periad, like the eage in shape of a crown in which the 
Countess of Buchan was exposod at Berwick in the times of Bdward I., 08 
‘a penalty for her participation in the coronation of Robert Bruce at Seone. 
‘Avcutioas model of St, Giles’s Church and the adjacent buildings, including 
‘the Old Tolbsath, was made in 1805 by tho Rer. John Sime, as we are 
informed by Dr. Wilson, who acknowlelges his obligation to that gentle- 
man for the carious memorials of the Old Telbooth thus preserred. 

Mr. Gzonsz Somany, F.S.A., offered some observations on the extensive 
semblage of historical miniature portraits, specially brought together 
on this occasion. Such a series (he remarked) presented in small compess 
Almost « completo National Portrait Gallery, sb ts value for porpoes of 
study and comparison must be very highly appreciated by the stadent of 
art. ‘The zealous efforts of those gentlemen, to whom the charge of eolleet- 
ing and arranging the treasures which he saw around him hed been 
entrusted, had happily been met with ready and generous encouragement 
on the part of the most distinguished collectors of works of art of this 
precious description. Having recently become familiar with the treasures 
ft Blenheim, whilst engaged on the preparation of a detailed eatslogue of 
the paintings there preserved, Mr. Scharf eoald not refrain from expressing 
hhis sense of the kind consideration and liberality shown by the Duke of 
Merlborough in favour of the purpose undertaken by the Institute. His 
Grace had freely permitted him to select the choicest miniatures in his pos- 
session, to enrich the present collection,—a collection of historical por 
‘traitures of their class such as probably had never before been brought 
together for public gratification. ‘This favour, on the part of the Duke of 
Marlborough, was moreover exhanced by the cireumstance that on no 
previous occasion, with a single exception, had the works of art at Bleue 
Geen permitted to be exhibited even at the British Institution. ‘They h 
been regarded as heir-looms, not to be displaced from their proper depo- 
sitory. It bad, however, fortunately happened that the miniatires now 
before the Meeting were broagiit to London ; ani His Grace, being pleased, 
to make an exception to an established rule, had cordially recognised, 
with many other noble and secomplished contributors to the present ex 
Dition, the essential interest of such exemplifeations of art eombined for a 
special and instructive parpote. A. detailed description of the miniatares 
at Blenheim will speedily be published, as a Supplement to Mr. Schar!'s 
excellent Catalogue of the pictures. 
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is Graco the Duxz o Nonrmosentaxp, K.G.—A gold omament 
Treland, one of the singular objects which bear at frst sight some 
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resemblance to armlets with their extremities terminating in cups. It is, 
hhowever, very improbable that they eould have been worn on the arm; 
‘they have sometimes been desiguaied fbule, or sacrificial pater. The 
specimen exhibited bears general similarity to that found at Masham, 
Yorkshire, snd figured in this Journal, vol, vi. p. G1, where other examples 
are noticed, ‘The eups are plain and cireular, their diameter is nearly 
1y inch ; no engraved lines or omaments are found on any part. This 
curious reli is of very pure gold, and weighs 2 oz. 7 dwts, It was pre- 
sented to the late Duke of Northumberland during the time that his Grace 
‘was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, in 1829 and 1830 ; and it farmed part, itis, 
red, of some considerable deposit of ancient gold ornaments discovered 
about that period. 

By the Doxe ov Mazxsonovex.—Miniature of Margaret Tudor, eldest 
daughter of Henry VIL; she married in 1501 James 1V. king of Scots. 
John, Duke of Marlborough, with Charles, third Earl of Sunderland, his 
son-in-law, 1720—Henrietts, Duchess of Marlborough, eldest daughter of 
‘he first duke ; born 1681, married 1698, Francis, Earl of Godolphin ; 
she succeeded, by special act of parliament, at her father’s death, 1732, a8 
Dachéss of Marlborough ; she died 1763.—Anne, Countess of Sander- 
and, second daughter of the first duke. She married Charles Spencer, 
third Earl of Sunderlend, and died in her father’s lifetime in 1716, 
Teasing # son Charles, here represented with her, and who succeeded 
his aunt Henrietta, in 1763, in the dukedom of Marlboroagh. By 
Bernard Lens, after Kneller. 'A mension, prohably Althorp, is seen ia 
the distance. ' Compare Kneller’s portrait of the Countess, described by 
Mr. G. Scharf in his Catalogue Raisonné of the pictures in Blonheian 
Palace, p. 78-—Caruline, Dushess of Maribarough, only daughter of John, 
fourth ‘Duke of Bedford; she married in 1762’ George, third Duke of 
‘Marlborough, and died 1711.—Gertrude, Duchess of Bedford, daughter of 
‘John, frst Berl Gower ; she married in 1737 John, fourth Duke of 
Bedford.—Prince James, the old Chevalier, son of James IL, and some- 
times styled James IIL; also Clementina Sobieski his consort—John 
Dryien.—Francis I, king of France—Gabrielle d'Bstrees, called Ia Belle 
Gabrielle, mistress of Henry IV. king of France; she died 1599. 

By the Doxs of Hamnztox.—Six admirable litle fall length portraits, 
recently purchased in Paris. Henry IL, Charles 1X., and Henry IL, 
Kings of France; the Dauphin, Francs, son of Praneis I, poisoned ja 
1636 ; Claude de France, Queen of Francis I.; and Catherine de Medicis, 
Queen of Henry I.—James I. by Nicholas Hilliard, an exquisite miuiature 
ina joweledcite.—Lady Arabela Steart-—Lord Dundas James think 
Marguis of Hamilton, K.G., created Duke of Hamilton 1643; taken 
prisoner at the battle of Preston 1649, and beheaded in Old Palace Yard. 
—The Earl of Sandwich, by Samuel Cooper.—Sir John Maynard, 1657, 
by John Hosking —A snuif-box set with a beautifal miniatare of Prince 
Charles Edward, the young Chevali 

By th Doxe or Buocuavaz, K.G.—A. select series of miniatures of the 
‘greatest interest.—Lady Arabella Staart, by Isaac Oliver ; she was only 
shild of Charles Stuart, Earl of Lenox, younger brother of Henry Lon 

arnley, father of James I., and, through his mother, grandson of Margaret 
Tudor, Quoen of James IV. of Scotland. This royal eouneotion was the 
fource of her misfortunes, she was the object of jealous suspicion both to 
Hlizabeth and James. In 1609 she married secretly William Seymour, 
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grandson of the Earl of Hertford, was thrown into prison with her husbend, 
and died in 1617. This exquisite production by Oliver, a pupil of Hilliard and 
of Zacchero, is of oval form ; full ace; itis enclosed in a gold ease, enameled 
deep transparent blue and opaque white, ‘The hair disheveled 5 dress 
white, embroidered with gold and flowers. Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam; 
ciroulary inscribed on a Ulue background Anno D'ni 1620, Aitatis ewe 60. 
He was bom 1561; was a protégé of the Barl of Essox, whose favour he un- 
gratefully requited by appearing against him as counsel for the crown, and 
compiling after his execution an account of the Harl’s treason. Lord Keeper 
1617 ; Chancellor 1618 ; ereated Viscount St. Albans 1621, He was 
convicted of receiving bribes, degraded, and died at Gorbambury 1626,— 
Algemon Sidney, by Jobn Hoskins, signed in gold on a brown background, 
LHL, 1659. Ho was born about 1617 ; joined the rebel army 1644, and 
was made goveruor of Chichester. Ieleftthe kingdom at the Restoration, 
Dut retumed on receiving pardon, “He was tried by Judge Jefferies for 
having joined in the Rye House Plot, and was beheaded Deo. 7, 168%— 
Jolin Hampden, born 1594, died of a wound received in an engagement 
against the Royalist forces ‘under Princo Rupert, 1643.—George Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle, by N, Dixon ; bor 1608. He was with Cromwell at 
the battle of Dunbar, and became Commanderin-Chief in Scotland, but, 
having been instrumental in bringing about the Restoration, be was ereated 
Duke of Albemarle; he died 1671—Sir John Maynard, by N, Dizon 
born 1602 ; he appeared in the Long Parliament as one of the prosecutor 
of Strafford and Land; but afterwards opposed Cromwell, and was imprisoned; 
died 1690,—Sir William Temples by John Hoskins ; born 1628. A dis- 
tinguished diplomatist at various forcign courts ; died 1700.—Prince 
Engine of Savoy, by Jacques Antoine Arland ; born 1683 5 the com- 
panion in arms of te Duke of Marlborough ; died 1736.—Mary Fairfax, 
Duchess of Buckingliaw, by Samuel Cooper. She was tie only child of 
‘Thonias, Lord Fairfax, the great parliamentary general, and married Goorge 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the favourite of Ubarles II1—A daughter of 
the Duke of Buckingham, by Poter Oliver; sigued in gold, P.O. 1665.— 
Lady Penelope Compton, by Samuel Cooper ; daughter of the Earl of 
Northampton ; she married Sir John Nicholas—Neli Gwynne, by Samuel 
Cooper.—Lady Heydon, by Samuel Cooper.—The Countess of Bridgewater; 
‘enamel by C.F. Zineke.—Jeannie Cameron, mistress of the Pretender ; 
enamel by 0. F. Zincke, a native of Dresden who came to England 1706, 
‘and studied under Boit jhe ceased painting through loss of sight about 
1746.—Madame de Montespan ; a highly finished miniature in opaque 
‘water colours ; fall Iength. She appears seated on a terrace which opens 
toa garden; the drapery is blue mantle orer a white dress, which is 
touched with gold. She was daughter of the Due de Montemart ; born 
1641; she married in 1663 the Marquis de Montespan, and soon succeeded 
‘the Duchesse de la Vallidre in the favour of Louis XIV. She retired to a 
conrent about 1686, and died 1707.—Guido Baldi, Dake of Urbino. 
Captain General of the Venetians, and subsequently of the Papal army 
under Julius I1[.; he died at Pesaro 1574, Painted in oils, 

‘By the Dose or Noxruvaopxtaxp, K.G.—Queen Elizabeth, in_sump- 
tuous costume, by Nicholas Hilliard. —A small oval miuiature of Mary 
Queen of Scots, painted in oils upon lapis lazuli; three quarters to right. 

‘of Mary in eady life, but was 
i eyes brownish 
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“roy, a veil i thrown over her head; tho dress is violet coloured. On the 
tase, which is not contemporary, is inscribed—Mary Queen of Scots ; given 
‘by herself, It has boen supposed that this may have been presented by 
Mary to Henry Perey, eighth Earl of Northumberland, who espoused the 
cause of Mary, maintained a correspondence with her, and was committed 
to the Tower for participating in a supposed plot in her favour. Mary sent 
fa diamond ring t0 the Warl in 1568, a pair of gold beads (received by hor 
from the Pope) to the Countess, and she received various presents from 
them. See Miss Stiickland’s Queons of Scotland, vol. vi. pp. 323, 324.— 
‘A remarkable full length miviature of unusual dimensions, portraying 
George Villiers, the favourite of James I., by whom he was made Master of 
the Horse in 1615, and K.G.5 in 1618, Marguis of Buckingham and Lord 
‘High Admiral, Tn 1623 bo was sont into Spain with Prince Charles, and 
‘was ereated Duke of Buckingham during his absence there. He was 
assassinated 1628. By Baltazar Gerbier, signed with his name and the 
date 1618 ; probably one of his finest productions. Tt is enclosed in a 
richly enameled case, and represents Buckingham in superb eostume, 
searlet and gold, mounted on a dark grey charger ; in the distanco is seen 
Taoies J, with his suite. Gerbier was much in favour with the Duke, and 
attended him in his mission to Spain in 1623. In a letter from the 
Duchess to her Jord at that time, the following request occurs :—'*I pray 

u, if you have any idle time, sit to Gerbier for your picture, that I may 
have it wall done in litle.” Walpole’s Aneedotes of Painting, Dallaway's 
edition, vol. is p. 115,—A. small miniature of the Duke of Buckingham. 
—Anue of Austria, daughter of Philip IIL, king of Spain, and Margaret 
‘Arcbduchess of Avstria; bor 1601; married Louis XIIL, king of 
France, 1616 ; regent for her son Louis XIV.; died 1666.—Partrait of a 
lady not identified ; by John Hoskins. 

‘The Barl Dr Grex and Rirox.—The celebrated miniature of Oliver 
Cromwell by Samuel Cooper. It was formerly in the possession of the 
Pallavicini family of Genoa; and a cipher is engraved on the reverse of 
tho ease. Ia Walpolo’s Ancedotes of Painting, vol ii. p. 117, Dallaway’s 
‘edit, some notices of two miniatures of Cromwell by Cooper are given; 
‘one of them, said now to belong to Henry Cromwell Frankland, Bsq., of 
Chichester, formerly in Lady Frankland Russel’s collection of Grommrell 
portraits at Chequers Court, Wendover, had descended from the family of 
the Protector; the other was in the possession of Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 

By the Lord Baaynnooxs.—Fourteen miniatures, chiefly family portraits 
frovi the collection at Audley End—Sir Thomas Griffin, of Dingley, North- 
amptonsbire; inscribed in gold on a blue ground,—Anno D'ni 1599. 
Hats sue 20, A highly finished portrait, in very vich dress laced with 
‘road silver bands. Ho died 1615.—Llizabeth, second wife of Sir Thomas 
Griffin, daughter of George Touchet Lord Audley, and relict of Sir John 
Stawell; a vory curious miniature, she wears a black hat with a little 
feather and gold sigrette ; black dress ; orange coloured scarf tiod in a 
Knot on her right shoulder ; luo ground. —Sir award Grifin, of Dingley, 
son of Sir Thomas ; in armour; by Samuel Cooper, signed 8. C. 1643 
(or 1648 f), He was ‘Treasurer of the Chamber to Charles 1I., and died 
1681.—Frances, wife of Sir Edward Grifin, and daughter of Six William 
‘Uvedale of Wickham, Hants ; a curious miniature on ivory; three quarters 
to left ; green ground ; probably painted by the younger Hoskins, being 
sigued with an HY, the first stroke of which is prolonged upwards, forming 
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an L—Sir Edward Grifin, son of.the last ; Lieut-Col. of the Duke: of 
‘York's foot guards, now ealled the Coldstream, in the reign of Charles If 
advanced to the peerage, Deo, 1688, as Baron Griffin of Braybrooks ; he 
married Lady Bssex Howard, dau. and h, of James, thied Eail of Suffolk, 
died 1710; a finely eoloured portrait, in advanced life; full bottomed 
wig and long Inced eravat—Susenna, Countoss of Sufoll, third danger of 
Henry Rich, Earl of Holland ; frst wife of James, third Barl of Sufolk 
dated 1649, the year of her decease ; paiutod on ivory by Samuel Cooper. 
—Henry Neville, of Billingbear, who assumed tho. namo of Grey; he 
married his cousin Elizabeth, sister and eoheiress of Edward, third Lord 
Grifin, and died 1762.—John, Batl of Portsmouth, who married Blizabeth, 
widow of Henry Neville Grey, Inst mentioned ; he died 1763; the Earl 
represented ino brown niantle, with « full bottomed wig-—Rishard 
Aldworth Neville, second Lord Braybrooke, grandfather of the prosont 
Baron he was born 1750, and died 1825.—Oatherino, youngest daughter 
fof the Right Hon, Goorge Grenville, and sister of George, first Marquis of 
Buckingham; she married, in 1780, Richard, second Lord Braybrooke, 
rind died 1796,—Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Willicm Wyndham, Barta} 
sho married in’ 1749 the Right Hon, George Grenville, and died 1769 
sho is represented in a blue and yellow dress ; long dark hair 5 a flat 
Spania bat with a droping fenther j the grandmother ofthe potent Lord 
wbrooke,—Mary Blizabeth, daughter and heir 
Nugent; she marvied, in 1775, George, second Earl Temple, created in 
1784 Marquis of Buckingham ; she died 1813—Copy by Bernard Lens, 
‘and signed with his monogram, of a portrait of m young man fn armour j 
Iiaie very long ; falling Ieeed bard ; on tho roverse of the care is engravod 
‘8 ciphor composed of the initials J. and G.—Miniature painted in enamel 
(1 by Zincke) reprosenting a gentleman in bino velvot coat and eap ; on the 
caso is engraved tho same cipher as last deseribed,—Small mininture of 
Louis XV. in easly life in armour, with « purple mantle powdered with 
fleurs-delys. A brief enumeration of tho miniatures above deseribed will 
be found in Lord Braybrooe's History of Audley En p. 116. 

By Lady Soritta Dus Varox.—Miniatures of Quoon ilizabeth, Jamos I, 
Anne of Denmark, Princo Henry son of James I., the Princess Blizabeth, 
afterwards Quoon of Bohemia, Lady Avabella Stuart, and Henrietta Maria 
daughter of Charles I, married in 1661 to Philip, Duke of Orleans.—Also 
miniatures of Madame do Montospen, Madame do Sovigné, Anne do 
Gonzages, Princess Palatino, the Duchesse de Fontanges, Anne of Austria, 
the Duchosso de Grammont, the Duchosso do Montpensier, and the Duchess 
do Ja Vallidve—The Princess Mary Olementina, daughter of Priuce James 
Sobieski, married 1719 to the Chevalier St. George, sn of Jamos TI. 

By Sit Trowas Roxewooe Gaon, Bart—Sir John Gage, of Fitle, 
Sussex, a distinguished soldier and statesman in the reign of Henry VIL. 
‘He was also Lord Chamberlain to Queen Mary. Ife was installed KG 
1541, and died 1557. By Holboin. Purchased at the sale of Lord 

‘Walpole's possession and is described 
collection, A fine full length portrait, 
of Sir John Gago in earlier life exists at Hengrave Hall— Sit Thomas 
Bond, Bart., of Peckham, Surrey, comptroller of the household to Queen 
Henrietta Maria ; he was much in favour with Charles II. Mary Charlotte, 
his only daughter, married Sir William Gago, of Hengrare, seoond baronet. 
On the back of the ease are engraved the arms of oud—Jane, Viscountess 
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Gage, rolict of Henry Jormyn Bond, Bsq., of Bury, grandson of Sir 
‘Thonns Band, Bart (before mentioned) she, marr’ sscondly Thomas, 
frst Viscount Gage, Her maiden name was Godfrey. ‘The miniature is 
dated 1729.—Sir William Gage, fourth Bart., who succeeded his brother 
Sir Thomas Gago in 1741, and died 1767 ; printed in enamel—King 
Tames I1.—The Princess Clomontina Sobieski, consort of Princo James, 
‘the Chevalier St. George, son of James II. 

By Mr, 0. Saxrnux Bax—Jane Seymour, by Holbein circular, diam, 
1g ing; threo quarters to left. An éxquisite miniature from Jeremiah 
larman’s collection, inseribed in gold on a rich blue backgrow 
ax! xx7.—The dress and the kerehiof thrown over the head-dress, which 
of the fashion designated podimental, are black. ‘The eye-balls very dark, 
complexion fair, ‘The Queen wears two necklaces; to one is appended 
‘an enseigne or jowel, to the other a large medallion, upon whieh is apparently 
1 female figure holding a scroll, Jane Seymour was the oldest daughter 
of Sir John Seymour, of Wolf Mall, Wilts, where her nuptials with 
Henry VILL took placo May 20,1530. The precise dato of hier birth 
oes ‘not appear to have beon ascertainod, She died Oot. 24, 1537. 
th, by Nicholas oral, three quite to lt 
in advancing years; tho eostume’is londod with diamonds, 
is, From Stowe, proviously at Strawberry Hill. Mr, Scharf 
ith the following notes. »* The hai is gilded, exquisitely 
finished, complexion faded, tho modelling of the fuco does not exhibit an; 
traces of stippling or cross-hatehing, ‘The Inco aud dress aro covered with 
1 solid opaque. grey; the jow ‘one #ees in the finest speci- 
tens of porolan."——Sir Walter Raleigh ; oral threo quarter to fl 
an exceedingly interesting miniature in o gold case, enriched externally 
vith the finest eloisonné enamel covering the surface, and of the richest 
tranlucent hes. The porta, lightly faded roprotants « man in the 
rim of Tif ; hair and beard short; dress pinked and laced in diagonal 

ands of maroon brown colour; baokgrownd rich blue, Sir Walter was 
Yorn 1562, exeouted 1618—Miniature, described as Lord Hunsdon, 
Master of tho Horse, and consin to Blizaboth; by Nicholas Hilliard. From 
Stowe, proviously at Strawberry Hill. Oval, tree quarters to left. ‘Tho 
adress ‘whito, piuked; bluo ribands small ruff; black hat with a richly 
Joweled band and drooping ostrich feather, Background bright blue ; on 
the left is written in gold—dno Dri. 1605, Henry Carey, first Baron 
‘Humedon, lord chaboriain to Elizabeth and K.G., died 1896 ; Georgo, 

ton and successor, K.G., died 1603, and was succeeded by his brother 
Toh, Warden of the East Marches towards Scotland; ho died 1617, 
‘and does not appear to have been K.G.—Henry Wriothesley, Basl of 
Southampton, by Isaac Oliver, dated 1623, and signed with the monogram 
of that skilful painter, an 0. trayersod by an Lj oval, three quarters to 
left. Dress. black hair dark ; beard extremely i 
ruff; aakgroi intenke ne (Waagon, Supp. p. 110) 
succeeded 1581; was attainted 1608 as a partisan with Basex ; released 
on the accession of James I., and created Earl of Southampton by a new 
patent 1603 ; ho died 1624.” Ho was the liberal patron of Shakespeare, 
who dedicated to him in 1593 the poem entitled Venus and Adouis. 
Jotter exists from this nobleman to Lord Bllesmere, then Chaneellor, com- 
mending Shakespeare as deserving of favour, and as his epsecial friend, 

By Mr, Macxiac,—A. collection of miniatures aud interesting portraits 
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‘of small dimensious, chiefly of distinguished personages in the fifteenth. 
century. ‘These valuable works of art, deposited temporarily by their tasto- 
fal and liberal in the South Kensington Museum, wore, with his 
‘approval, and through the kind courtesy of the officers of that Institution, 
ermitted to be transferred fora short period to enrich the Historieal Scries 
formed by the Institute. ‘They consisted of the following portrait 
intures—Tho Barl of Lennpr, dated 1460 ; Sir John Stewart of 
Demeley is npponed by Denglas to hare bom created a Lordof Paliement 
by tho title of Lord Derneley, probably at the coronation of James IIL. in 
1460, the Earidom of Lennox being then in the King’s hands ; ho does 
not appear to have assumed tho title ef Hal unl 1478, —Henry VITl,— 
Katharine of Arragon.—Lady Arabella Stuart, by Nicholas Hilliard ; from 
tho Strawberry Hill Collection, sce Walpole’s Description, p. 58.—Nichola 
ilar, pantod by Mawel at tho ago of thiceon + dated 1660, Th 
‘miniature is noticed ia the Ancedotes of Painting in Bngland (Dallaway's 
civ ip. 288), inthe Barlof Oxfons cabinet, Another ninitare 
of Hilliard by his ‘own hand, dated 1577, is preserved at Penshurst.—Sir 
Francia Bacon, by Samuel Oliver, dated 1590 ; about that period his fist 
sment oveurred, he had receatly boen ealled to the bar and cleoted a 
hher of Gray's Tat and acquired such reputation, that in 1591 Queen 
Elizabeth appointed him her Counsel Extraordinary, the first appointment 
of such an official. —Three miniatares of persons unknown, one of them 
of 1 lady, painted by Isaac Oliver and signed with his monogram, 
Portraits of small size, chie®y in oils on pancl.—Philip IIL. Dako of 
Burgundy, called The Good ; born 1396, died 1467.—Michelle de Franco, 
Aaughter of Charles VE. and married, 1409, to Philip tho Good, Duke of 
Bargundy ; she died 1432.—Philip I. Archduke of Austria, and King of 
Castille, born 1478, died 1506 ; a facsimile of a painting, of the school 
of Albert Duror, in tho Vorsailles Gallery.—Louis XI. King of Franco 5 
born 1423, died 1483, by Quintin Matsys—Francis tho Dauphin,— 
Francis I. King of France, by Jean Clouet, called Janet.—Henry If. 
King of Franeo, by Janet—Mary, daughter of Houry VII. King of 
England, marriod first Louis XII. of France, secondly, in 1515, Charlos 
Brandon, Duko of Suffolk.—Margarot Plantagenet, daughter of Hoary VII., 
marred frst James IV. King’ of Scots, seevily Arelibald Doagat, Bash 
of Angus, Tk lo with horned head-dress and veil ; described ns an 
carly yriat by“ Quams" i appears tobe athonti, nape somewha 
‘thot of Mabuse.—Henry VIII. King of England, attributed to Holbein. 
Katharine of Arragon, attributed to Holbein ret de Valois, Queen 
of France and Navarre, first wifo of Henry 1V., born 1553, died 1615.— 
‘Maximilian I, Emperor of Germany, born 1459, died 1518.—Prancis of 
Lorraine, Duke of Guise and d’Aumale, born 1519, died 1565, by Porbus 
1494-—Count do Ia’ Marck of Braine, unel 
saga abbess of Avonay, by Jauet.—Louis de Clermont, of Busey. 
and Amboise, surnamed the Brare Bassy—Francis of Franee, Duke of 
Alengon, Anjou, and Brabant; died 1584; by Janet.—Menry i 
Duke of Guise, surnamed Lo Balafeé, bora 1550, died 158% 
Durer, painted by himself ; dated 1498.—Portrait of « personage weating 
the order of the Golden Fleece, dated 1510.—Portrait of a person unknown, 
by Janct.—A son of Sir Thomas More, by Hans Holbein, 
By Mr. A. Monrnten Daosacoxo—Charles IL., by Samuel Cooper ; und 
snotlier miniature of the same sovereign, painted in oils the artist not known. 
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By Mr. Benta Borrmsp, M.P.—Ethelroia, or Audrey, daughter and 
heiress of Edward Harrison, Heq., of Balls, Kent; painted in enamel by 
Zincke after Vanloo; she married, 1723, Charles, third Viscount Townsend. 
From Stravberry Hill, see Walpole’s Description, p. 58; the frame, with 
‘lowers in relief and hor arms on the back supported by Cupids, was enameled 
by Groth 

"By Me. Wnazax Rossa. —A minigtare of Milton; painted on card. 
‘The type of this portrait. seems to be the snme as that of the engraving 
‘by Houbraken in Birch’s Illustrious Persons in 1741, which is stated to 

from a portrait in tho collection of the Right. Hon, Arthur 

See Mr. J. F, Marsh's Memoir on the Portraits of Milton, 
tions Ilst, Soe. of Lancashire, vol. xii, Miniature by Harding, being 
‘ copy on a reduced scalo of the full length portraits by Vandyck, of James, 
sovonth Barl of Derby, beheaded 1651, after the batile of Worcester, and 
Charlotte de Ja Tremouille, his Countess, famous for her gallant defence of 
‘Lathom House, The original porteaits, of life size, are in tho possession 
of the Earl of Clarendon, atthe Grove, Herts. Smith's Works of Van Dyck, 
‘No, 562.—A small portrait of Bianea Capello, on panel, in oils; she marvied, 
1879, Francis, Grand Duke of Tuscany, and was poisoned with him at a 
Vanguet in 1587. ‘There wore two remarkable portraita of her at Straw- 
Derry Hill, one of thom by Bronsiuo, Walpole's Description, pp. 64, 59, 

‘By Mr. Jans 8. Niowrixoatn.—Copy in enamel of x miniature of 
Thomas Weoley, fourth Har of Soushample, by Samu Gooper, 

By Mr. C. H, Hos,—Minitore of Quoen Blisnbeth, by Lilliard,—Tho 
Duke of Alva, ly a foreign painter not ascertained, 

By Mr, Ooravivs Monoax, M.P.—Maty of Modena, Queen of James IT.— 
Philip, first Duke of Orleans, son of Louis XILL., and brother of Louis XLV. 
ho diod 1701.—William, sixth Prince of Orange, with his Princess; he muc- 
ceeded in 1761, ond took refuge in Bngland on tho invasion of Tolland by 
‘ho Frovich in 1796; ho resided in Pall Mall and died in 1800,—Adam 
Friedeich von Sinshoim, Princo Bishop of Bamberg nnd Wurtzburg, 1767-79. 

By Mr. Joux Avaus.—Lord Romney, painted in enamel by Zincko, 
‘Tho first Barun, eronted 1716, died 1724, 

By Messrs. Couxaout and Scor.—vo portraits of Krasnow, living and 
dad, tho latter paintod, as stated in a note on tho reverse, on the day alter 
his decense at Baslo, July 12, 1636.—Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, 

Protector to Edward V1. 1547, ie was exoouted 1551.— Queun Blizaboth ; a 
charming miniature by John Ho -A. Courtior ofthe time of Elizabeth, 
Knight of the Garter; not identified.—Clifford, Harl of Cumberland, in 
black and gold armour, with the motto P¥zanx a Qvoqvn reno; a very 

production by Nicholas illiard, Te was born 1568, was an expccial 

Savourito with Blizabeth, and was ono of the peers who aat in judgment on 

Mary Queen of Scots. ‘Ho died 1605.—Portrit of a Lady, ainkuown j by 

Nicholas Hilliard, —Ieabella, Governess of the Low Countries, daughter of 

Philip 11. King of Spain ;' Yorn 1546, married, in 1598, the Archduke 
Alhirt. She received the Netherlands as her’ dowry, and continued to 
govern them after her husband's denth.—Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, 1611, killed at Lutzen, 1632—Miniature deseribed asa 
Aaughtor of the beautiful Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough ;” she 
was wife of the first Dukes of the issue of that marriage one danghter 
survived, Henrietta, maxtied to the Harl of Godolphin, and, after, her 
~father’s death, Ducliess of Marlborongh,—Lord Carlisle miniature painted 
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in cnamel—Miniature by Sir Peter Lely, signed with, hi 
scribed as The Ens] of Dalkeith.” ‘The identification of this interesting 
wortrait seems doubfule Tt docs not appear that the title of Earl af 
alkeith existed previously to 1663, when the Duke of Monmouth was so 
reated by Charles II, The Earls’ of Morton had also the title of Lord 
Dalkeith, aud it has been supposed that this winiatare may portray one of 
the noblemen of that family living after the period of Loly’s coming to 
England in 1641 ; either William, seventh Enel of Morton, who died 1648, 
at. 60; or his son and suecessor.-—Arehbishop ‘Tillotson; an onrly portrait 
before his preferment, painted by Samuel Cooper ; he was nominated 
Archbishop of Canterbury by William IIT, on the deprivation of Arehbi 
Sancrott, and diet. 1694.--Louive do. Quérouaille, crented. Duche 
Portsmouth by Charles If, in 1073. Painted by Nicholas Dixon.—Selection 
from photographs of miniatures, in course of proparation for the series 
cutited “The Photographie Historieal Portrait Gallery," announced by 
Mossrs. Coluaghi, and to consist of 100 plates photographed by Caldesi and 
Blandford, ‘The specimens exhibited included portraits of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIL; Anne Boleyn; Bdward VI; Elizabeth; 
Anno of Denmark 5 the remarkable miniatures of the fanily of 
Tames I formerly in the eollection of Charles Lz with other valunble 
1) including the productions of Holbein, Hilliard, Petor and Isaao 
8s Hoskins, Cooper, &e. The choicest examples in tho possession of 
tho Duke of Buoclough, the Duke of Hamilton, the Duke d’Aumale, and 
other distinguishod collectors, will be given. 
By Mr, Hexpensox.—Royalist badgo of silver gilt, of oval form ; by 
bx, the bust of Chiarles 1, profile to the right. Ze, 
is queen, profilo to the left. " Con»paro examples of there 
dadgos Hgured in Pinkerton's Modals, pl, xir.—Medallion of Sir William 
Davie, son of Sir Robort Ducie, Bart., who was banker to Charles I. and 
Yor rich ; lio was croatod » baronet in 1629. Sir William was erented 
Viscount Downe. ‘This medallion was excoutod by John We 1636, 
Pinkerton, pl. xxi, Tt is of gilt metal, and appears to havo boon east and 
eatofily clnsel with the too ‘The legend is as 
fullows :—avinienaeys * vit, nomentt + Duo + BanoNETTt «ant 
hhend—1636 * wantx, It mensuros 3} inches in 
ted Gol. Jolin Penruddoek, who w: 
list rising of Wilshire gontlemon nt Salsbury 
March 11, 1655; was triod and executed at Bxetor on May 16, following, 
with soveral leaders of tho movement. See Clarendon’s Rebellion, and 
Guizot's Life of Cromwell, book vi. ‘This relic is the mofety of a heart 
shoped locket, enameled with a diniinutive head, deenpitated, aud held by 
‘hand which grasps the hair. ‘This is doubtless intended to portray Ci 
Penruddock. Under the head is the dnte 1655; around the margin runs 
tn inscription in part obliterated + May» Numerantur Veo, pos 
sibly implying that his woes vere recorded or uumbered in heaven. " The 
ficld of the locket is enameled white, Mr. Tenderson possesses also a 
locket bearing the initials A. F., possibly those of Arundel Freke, the wife 
of Col. Penruddock. ‘Those reivs were formerly in possostion of the Hun- 
gerford family. —A tortoiseshell suutt-bos, lined with gold, and displaying 
‘on the lid an exquisite portrait of the Comtesso de Grignon, daughter of 
the Marquise de Sérigué, enamoled by Petitot. According to tradition, 
Horace Walpole offered 100 guineas for this highly beautiful box. 
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By Mr, Wans,—Johanna, Countess of Abergavenny, a small portrait on 
panel, of singular beouty and interest; halflongth, 16 in. by 12 in, Te 
‘was in Horace Walpole’s postession, and subsequently in the Bernal Col- 
Tection. By Holbein. ‘The costame is very rich, o crimson dress, with 
‘wide sleeves of eloth of golds the hair is enclosed in rich crespine, form- 
fog a hend-dress of podimental form, on which the lady’s initials, IA. nro 
repeatedly introduced ; the necklace (on which an A.is also seen) and the 
‘gitdle aro sumptuously jeweled ; in hor left hand sho holds o pink, On 
{tho back of the picture is writton by Walpolo—* Joanna, daughtor of 
‘Thomas Fitzalan, Barl of Arundel, and wife of George Nevil, Lord Aber- 

weuny. She was an autores,” See Ontal, of Royal and Noble Author. 
CW" ie charming plture was presented to Walpole by Miss Beau: 
clove, Mil of Honours Stranberey Hill Salo, p» 201, Te wneisfoc- 
toy angreved in Parks dion of the Royal and Noblo Author, vl i 
p. 324, 

By Mr. ©, B, Loso.—A copy of tho portrait Inst described. Tt is 
Delcred to havo been painted dhorly ator the Strawberry HIM sla, and 
it camo into the possession of tho lato Lord Northwick; at tho recent dis- 
porsion of his gallery it was parchased by Mr. Graves, who kindly con- 
ented to allow it to accompany tho admirable original in Mr. Webb's 

ssoxsion, It is printed on an old panel, aud a docoptive imitation of 

‘alpole's writing is afixed to the back, Wo aro indebted to Mr. Long 
for the following remarks :—Tho lady ropresentod was daughtor of the 
Earl of Arundel, who diod 1624, by Margaret, dau. of Richard Widville, 
Bar Rivers, and sho was consequently nieco to the queon of Bdward TV. 
Sho became the first wifo of Goorge, Lord Abergavenny, and diod about 
1602, Walpolo had at one period eonsidored her to bo tho lady whose 
‘writings have beon protorved in a compilation entitled the Mons 
Matron, noticed in his Royal 
of tho Typographical Antiquities, vol. ii pp. 964, 1134. Walpole subso~ 

wently was disposed to conclude that tho nuthoross was not Johanna, 

faily Abergavenny, but her daughter-in-law, Franos, daughter of Thon 
‘Hart of Rutland, and wife of Henry, Lord’ Abergavenny, See Walpole’ 
‘Works, vol, p. 363, and his Royal Authors, enlarged by Park, vo. 

By Mr, Matinews.—A mall portrait of Burke, painted in oi 
Dated to Gainsborough, 
dy, Aiiiral Boms.—A remarkable minitare of Cromwell by Samuel 

ope 

By Mr. Anoxannen Nesncrr.—Miniature of Ohatles VI., elected Empe- 
ror of Germany, 1711, died 1740 ; he is represented in’ armour. This 
portrait is sot within tho Tid of a torloisoahell snuif-box, mounted in gold ; 
on tho ottside of tho lid are the imperial arms. 

Bg Mfr. Rotts.—Charles T., an early portrait as Princo of Wales, and 
another, after his accession, 1625—Tho Princess Mary, daughter of 
Charles L, marricd 1648 to William II., Princo of Orango ; died 1660. 
—Prineo Jamos, the Chevalier de St. George, son of James II.; also Cle- 
mentina Sobieski, his wife; small oval enamels, painted in France, in- 
tended to form ‘the sides of sachet or purse,—Oliver Cromwell, — 
Arehibald, Sth Barl of Argyll, ereated Marquis of Argyll by Chatles I., 
1G41 5 tric for high treason and executed, 1661.—Iugo Grotius, born 
1583, died 1645,—Portrait of o danghtor of Antonio Mocenigo, doge of 
‘Venice, 1700-9.—A Spanish courtier, not identifed ; after Velasques, 
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By Mr, 8. Dovo.—Ministore supposed to portray Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, daughter of James 1. 
tah? MEE. D- Soore—Oval ministre, enppoted to partray Lady Huns 
jon. Background blight blue ; this portrait is of the earlior part of tho 
Serenteonh bntery, se ia enloed dn frame of trtousaely fhe Woke 
which is beautifully pigué with gold stuls—Miniatare of one of the bro- 
thers of Frederic, King of Bohemia; by Samuel Cooper, signed with his 
initials, —Minjature of young man ; on the back is written—JZ. Stephen, 
by Claude Beuf. Probably a portrait of Henri Esticane, the eminent 
French scholar and printer ; born 1528, died 1598. He visited Bugland 
in 150, and was well reocived by Edward VI. 

By the Rev. Jaaes Bucx.—Charles I, by Matthew Snelling ; signed 
‘M.S. Fo. 1647. Prufle to right; oval. This beautiful miniature 
foxcouted in’ fine Brus ‘lack paint on plaster; it isin the 
inal tortoiseshell caso, aud is covered by a piece of talo instead of gl 
he following noe i attached tothe aaa This draming of Ca’ 13 w 
stippled by Matt* Symonds, who engraved Oliv’ Cromwell's Coin, and wes 
Rival of the groat Rutier, who did K- Ohat the 2/* Coin.”” It is doubtful 
‘who was the artist in question ; the celebrated medallist in the times of 
Cromwell, and the vival of the Rotiers, was pamod ‘Thomas ; he rovcived 

is first appointment as ** Joint Chicf Graver” in 1645, He had however 

en employed to engrave the Great Seal for the Admiralty in 1636, 
tal a brother named Abraham, but no mention of Matthew Symonds 
to have been found by Rading, nor does the namo occur in Ver~ 
otices, in Walpole's Ancedotes, oF in the account of Thomas Simon, 
Te has been suggested that this beautiful head 
‘drawn by Matthew Snelling, mentioned in Walpole's An 
ao ‘8 gentloman who painted in miniature, and that (being ve 

slant) seldom but for Indios." Cooper painted a portrait of Sneliog in 

640.—Olier Cranwell, an oval medalion f bro ;profle to right 
This portat epposd tobe centmporary with te time of the Protector, 
was purchased after the death of the lest of the Fielding family, of Den- 
Vighs, near Haslemere, Surrey, in 1853 ; his ancostor had been strong 
erent to the Cromwellite party. Soe some notices of busts and other 
portraitures of Cromwell, Journal Arch. Assoo. 1857, p. 346. 
By tho Rev. L. A. Baox—Lady Jane Grey, painted in oils on panel, 
By Mr. Boonn.—Henrietta, Dachess of Orleans, daughter of Charles I. ; 
—The Dako of Monmouth. —The Duke of Marlborough, 
enamels by Zincke.—Mrs. Knight, of Gosfeld Hall, 
oser, whieh bed Veen porehatl in 1716, by John ight MP, and 
was bequeathed by him to tho daughter of James Crags, Bsq., priv 
counsellor to George 1.5 sho was the sceond wife of Jolu Knight, Bxq., 
MLP., who purchased Gosfield in 1715, and dying in 1733, bequeathed his 
atest her jah aftarwarde marvied John Nugest, Bug. Vioerouarer 
of Ireland. ture portrait, supposed to ‘ell Gwynve.—Anno 
‘Therese, Marquise de Lambert, born 1647, died 1733 ; authoress of tom 
works of considerable literary celebrity, written for her children. 

By Mr. Arrexnonovai.—Oliver Cromwell, profile—John Thurloe, 
Scoretary of State during the Protectorate ; born 1616, died 1667.— 
Admiral Corneliss Tromp, son of the celebrated Dutch commodore and 
competitor with Admiral Blake, who was killed in 1653. He distinguished 
himself in many actions against the English navies, and on peace being 
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concluded he eame to London in 1675, and was ereated a baronet by 
Charles IL. He died 1691. This miniature is dated 1661. 

‘By Mr. C, Kwtowr Wansox, Sec. Soo, Aut.—Heury IV., King of 
Franco; painted on ivory in imitation of a cameo. Given by Marie 
‘Antoinetto to the Marquis d’Ambly.—Prince Charles Edward, the Young 
Ghovalier, and his brother, Cardinal York, Presented to the Mulso family 
fas a token of esteem for srvices rendered to the exiled Stuarts 

By Mr. Fisuo.—James I. and Anno of Denmark, his queen.—Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke sho was daughter of Sir Henry Sydney. Sir 
Philip Sydney dedicated his Aveadia to her, and on her death in 1621 Bon 
Tonaon wrote the touching tribute to her memory inscribed on her tomb 
jn Salisbury Cathedral. By John Hoskins ; from Strawberry Till, — 
Charles The mother of Oliver Cromwell.—Barbara, Duchess of Cleve- 
‘—The Duke of Monmouth. —The Duchoss of Dorset.— 
and the Princess Clemontina Sobieski, his mother, 
he Princesse de Conti, 

By Miss Aowns Statoxsaxp.—Mi 
Stuart, when Dauyiiness i on of Sir Jolin Maxwell, of Polloo, 
Bart.-Copy of a diminutive portrait of Aue of Doumark, consort of 
Tames Vie, King of Seotland (James 1, of Bngland) ; the original: orma- 
ents the’ central jowel of the Collar of the ‘Thistle worn by that sove~ 

reverse bears a figure of St. Andrew, in white enamel, ‘The 
portrait is. protected by « awoall enameled plate, with the Thistle and the 
otto of the Ordor, Gopied, by Hor Majesty's permission, from the jewel 
in the Regalia Offce, Buinburgh Castle, 

Improsions of Medieval Souls,—By Mr, J. 1, Neonntvoate.—Impre 
sion from a matrix, of circular form, in possession of Mr, L. Stevens, 
Salisbury ; being tio soal of tho Mayoraliy of the Staplo at Ipswich. ‘Tho 
vice in a oue-masted ship, with the mainsail apread ; open galleries at 
tho stern and prow. Upon the deck stands a lamb or sheep, rotrogardant, 
Logon, —s : mafacatus ; stapule : Bille: gippeoici, Diam. 1} in, Date 
carly xr. cont, 
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‘AMrehacoloaical Fruelligence. 


Stx Anglo-Saxon manuscript loaves wero discovered this year at Glow 
coster, in the Chapter Library, in the course of researches made there 
prezratery, th Mesing, of the Avtuelgien| Tontate, | Thay had 

een tsed’in the binding af Episcopal Registers, aud proved to be for the 
‘good preservation, They contain portions of two Homilies on 
ints, ‘Throe of the Teaves treat of St. Mary of Egypt, and the 
remaining three relate to St. Swithhun. ‘The cointy was 
drawn to these fragments by a memoir 

tho Rov. J. Earle, who enlarged on the life of Swithhun, bishop of Wis 
chester in the ninth century, with observations on the period in which 
Jived, and his celebrity after death. ‘The whole subject is rich in historical 
matter, and it is intended to publish this Rseay (by subscription) in an ex 
panded form, together with photographic fac-similes of the MS. leaves, and 
fomo original or early picees illustrative of the history and times of St. 
Swithbun. ‘Those portons who may desire to possess this memoir are 
reqnested to communicate with the author, Swanwick Rectory, near Bath, 
‘or with the Seeretaries of the Institute. 



































‘MAP SHEWING THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT OPHRYNIUM,IN THE TROAD. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE TROAD. 


By YRANK CALVERE, tua, 
Moaorury Coesponding Member of the Archaslogen Talat, 


ON THE SITE AND REMAINS OF COLONG. 


Tam topography of the ancient towns of the Troad is still 
involved in obscurity, but few of the sites having boon 
verified, and for the most part founded only on conjecture, 
Desirous to throw, if possible, somo light on the subject, I 
formed the project, whilst on an excursion in the summer of 
1859, in the vicinity of Alexandria Troas, of determinin, 
the sites of one or more of the ancient towns situate 
between that place and Cape Lectum, and of which I felt 
assured some traces must exist. 

‘With this view, the first placo I resolved on searching for 
‘was Colne, which, according to Strabo, was situated next 
to Alexandria Troas, and on the exterior Hellespontic sea, 
at the distance of 140 stadia from Ilium Novum. 

© Midyolay 8 elo? kad al Kadayad al bmp Aapyrdxov bv rfp weooyalg 
ris Aawyraxnviis &ANaL 8! eloly ent fj derds ‘HAAnorovrlg Gaddrrp, 
7Idlov biexovea oradlovs rerrapdxovra mpds rots éxardy.”* 

This geographer also informs us that Coldnc formerly 
belonged to the people of Tenedos, who occupied the 
opposite coast, and that it was contiguous with the Achoum, 
and further that Alexandria Troas was founded subsequently 
between those two places.? 


1 Strabo, 589, +18, 604, 
You. XVI BR 
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Dr. Chandler, following Pliny, has erroneously placed 
Ccléne inland at Chemanli, a Turkish village, distant four 
miles from the coast. Hobhouse remarks that, according to 
Pausanias, it must be nearer the coast, and exactly opposite 
‘Tenedos’ Sir William Gell places it at Liman tepeh 
barbour’ hill), half way between Alexandria Troas and 
Cape Lectum, and conjectures that this eminence gave the 
name of “the Hills” to Colne ;* but this site is too far 
distant from Ilium Novum, being no less than 21 miles, or 
upwards of 200 stadia, 

Strabo mentions that the Scepsians, Cebrenians, and 
Neandrians, and the inhabitants of Coline, Larissa, and 
many other small towns, were transferred by Antigonus to 
‘Mloxandria roas;® and a little Inter Pliny states that Colona 
had perished, as also Palcescepsis, Gergithos, and Neandros. 
Strabo, moreover, states, after Daes of Coléne, that the 
temple of Apollo Cilleus was founded there by the Eolians, 
who came by sea from Greece. 


% @yol 2 Adys 5 KoXavaeds dv Kokovats tpustivas apGrov tnd rv 
a sis "Bandtes sheorbran Alodéey 7 108 Kiddalow *And\\uvos 
pb.” 


‘Thyeydides mentions Coléne: as the spot where Pausanias, 
tho Spartan general, who had been accused of conspiracy, in 
conjunction with Themistooles, against the liberties of Greece, 
received the order from the government of Lacedemon to 
accompany the messenger who conducted him back to 
prison.” his town is also noticed in the works of several 
other ancient writers. 

Starting from Alexandria Troas along the sea-shore in a 
northerly direction, I entered the fertile plain of Aktash 
Ovasi® (white stone plain). It is composed of disintegrated 
granite washed down from the hills in the interior, and is 
‘watered by two small mountain torrents, which fall into the 
‘Egean Soa separately, one of which receives the hot mineral 
springs of Alexandria Troas, called “ Hidgia,” mentioned by 





+ otto naan t8, sorbent Near big Tekh 
Baers Dee enblesks Hepes: bee eet 
{REE soe pega 
te sorte he ste per eat 
{eae . ee ee 
Oe taba Deh eens 
vg, Eee a ame ee oe eee 
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most travellers in the Troad. On the southern side of this 
plain, a narrow range of hills of oolitie formation stretches a 
considerable way along the coast. I was at once struck by 
the appearance of an oval hill forming the highest and 
northern end of the range called Beshik tepeh (cradle 
mound or hill). If the name of Colne: originated from the 
remarkable appearance of the hill on which the town stood, 
as conjectured by Sir William Gell, it would be more aptly 
applied to this mound than to Liman tepeh, which is com- 
paratively much less striking. It possesses those natural 
facilities for defence which generally characterise the sites of 
ancient Greek towns. Its slopes are abrupt, especially 
towards the sea, where they form cliffs which are separated 
from it by a narrow beach. On reaching the summit, I 
found evidence of an ancient site in the heaps of stones, and 
unmistakable tokens of Hellenic occupation in the numerous 
fragments of black glazed pottery which were scatteted over 
the surface. This small city, as Strabo calls it, appears to 
have covered no more than the flattened summit of the hill, 
which measures only 720 paces in length, and 230 in its 
greatest breadth. That it cannot have extended further is 
proved by the absence of remains on the southern declivity, 
the necropolis occupying the northern and eastern bases, 
whilst the sea is towards the west. Within the limits of the 
above dimensions, the hill, at its southern extremity, has a 
second elevation with a level surface about 200 paces in 
Iength, which formed the acropolis. Here the foundations 
of a square tower can be traced, as well as of a wall in a 
lateral direction facing the town. It was about this spot, on 
the surface of the ground, that I picked up a small brass 
coin of this town, with the word KOAONAON (in inverted 
letters) inscribed round the figure of the sun. Some remains 
of the wall of the town itself can be distinguished in the large 
blocks of stone which are found in a few places round the 
extreme edge of the entire hill Few vestiges of buildings, 
and none whatever of the temple of Apollo Cilleus, however, 
exist, which may be accounted for by the proximity of 
Coléne to Alexandria Troas (distant only three miles), and 
latterly to the Turkish villages of Kestambol, Alamisha, and 
Feranli, for whose inhabitants the hewn stones offered ready 
material for building. 

‘Turning my attention to the necropolis, I caused excava- 
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tions to be made, Fow of the tombs had escaped ransack, 
although lying beneath the surface of the ground. One of 
‘these which I opened, was constructed of lange stones; accu- 
rately squared, and placed at right angles; the interior 
measured 6 ft. 8 in, in length, 3 ft. 4 in. in breadth, and 
3 ft. 8 in. in depth. It was built inside a larger excavation 
with flat sides and rounded extremities made in a soft oolite 
rock, covared with several large flat stones, which were over- 
laid with a few inches of earth. It was not possible to 
ascertain the exact number of bodies contained in this tomb, 
as the hones wore in a state of great decay ; but judging 
from appearances, there might have been four or five 
skeletons, The interior of the tomb was entirely filled with 
fine sand, identical with that of the beach close by, which 
had been artificially placed there. Near the surface, toge- 
-ther with fragments of bones, were found several fictile 
vases, one of which was in the shape of an almond. Pro- 
ceeding downwards, these became more numerous, and the 
greater part of the whole number were at the bottom of the 
tomb. About sixty vases of different shapes were found, of 
‘which one half were broken. Amongst these were several of 
yellow and blue glass, besides several terra cotta ponates, an 
iron spear-head, and two illegible coins in a very corroded 
state, The painted fictile ware is of different styles ; one of 
these vases, with a trilabial mouth, has the letters -OTPINAS 
incised upon its neck, above three figures colored red on a 
black ground, and the same letters are repeated below. 
These may prove of interest asfurther tending to remove the 
old preconceived notion that painted vases were not to be 
found in Asia Minor. 

In another tomb, hollowed out of the same oolite rock 
which I opened, I found evidence of the excavation having 
been originally closed with huge stones, which have since 
been carried away. Tho vases in this tomb were of an 
inferior description to those found in the other. Several 
stone coffins and large earthen jars (similar to those found 
at Hanai tepeh®) buried in another part of the necropolis 
wero also opened, but they contained nothing but human 
romains. 

About three quarters of a mile distant from Colona, 


* Seo Archatol, Journ. vol. xvi. p. 2 
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towards the east-south-east, on an undulating hill, is a small 
tumulus which might be that of Cyonus, king of Colinas, a 
‘Thracian by descent, and father of Tennes, according to the 
following passage in Strabo -— 


“ Mvdoves 8 &y air (Tevédy) ri mepl rby Tévwny, a of xa rotvoua 
mp whew, xal ra rep) rv Kéxvoy, OpGea 7d yévos, warépa 2, Ss rives, 708 
Tévov, Bardéa 88 Kodwvay.”” 





There can be no doubt as to the identity of the site of 
Colénee, as its situation and distance from Ilium Novum 
coincide exactly with Strabo's account, calculating the actual 
distance of fifteen geographical miles as equal to about 140 
stadia ; and having carefully examined the country, I can 
safely aver that no traces of any other site exist along the 
sea-shore between it and Alexandria Troas, 


ON THE SITE AND REMAINS OF OPHRYNTUM, 


Tae first mention of this town ocours in Herodotus, 
Xerxes, in his expedition to Greece, suddenly departs from 
Tum ; a panic having seized the Persian army, it leaves 
Rheeteum, the city, Ophrynium and Dardanus (which borders 
on Abydos) on the left, and on their right Gergithe and the 
Teucri.? 

In Xenophon we also find that, on the return homeward 
of the mercenaries employed by Cyrus in his expedition into 
Persia, they landed at Lampsacus, and next day marched to 
Ophrynium, where Xenophon sacrificed, as had been his 
custom, to Jupiter Meilichius, according to the ancient Attic 
rites. 

Strabo, in describing the sea-coast between Abydos and 
Sigoum, says:—“Near Dardanus is Ophrynium, on which is 
the grove dedicated to Hector, in a conspicuous situation, 
and next is Pteleos, a lake.”* 

From Webb I gather the following extract -— 

“Near Frankkein, or Erinkein, which is an abbreviation 
of the word Ophrynium, is the precise place indicated by 





2 Strabo, 604 4 Xanoph, Bped, Cys ib. vil. cap 
* Herodotus, vii. § 43. 4,83. 3 
# Sieabo, Causa. 395. 
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geographers as that where the tomb of Hector is situated, in 
a conspicuous situation.” > 

But he does not precisely indicate the spot. 

Dr. Forschammer remarks that “Choiseul Gouffier has 
placed the ruins of Rhosteum at It Ghelmez, and the ruins 
of Ophrynium at Arenkioi. It Ghelmez and Renkioi are 
the names of the same place, and there are no ruins there. 
The ruins on the brow of the ridge to the west of It Ghel- 
mez evidently belong to Ophrynium.”° 

‘Dr. Forschammer is so far right in correcting Choiseul 
Goufiier in his obvious error, but the ruins (to the west) are 
most certainly not those of Ophrynium. I am of opinion 
that the site exists at about half a mile distant from, and to 
the north-north-east of the village of Renkioi, where I have 
discovered unmistakable remains of an ancient Greek town. 
Its commanding position (on the brow of a hill) shows the 
dorivation of its name from OPTS to have been peculiarly 
appropriate ; the acropolis occupying literally the brow of 
one of the highest hills in this vicinity. The descents of the 
hill at this point are abrupt, especially towards the south, 
where they terminate almost precipitously in a ravine about 
300 feet deep, whose steep sides formed a natural defence to 
the town. It now bears the name of It Ghelmez,’ from 
which Turkish appellation that of the Greek village of Ren- 
Koi is derived. ‘This ravine was most probably very deep 
in ancient times, though doubtless it has considerably in- 
creased since then. It is annually widened by landslips, 
which are of frequent occurrence, owing to the soft nature 
of many of the strata along its sides. These belong to the 
Pliocene freshwater formation, consisting of clay and ex- 
tensive beds of oolitic drift, in which I have discovered 
remains of mastodons and other pachydermata, ruminantia, 
and other species of animals. ‘The remaining strata consist 
of hard rock, composed almost entirely of bivalves and 
oolite, both of which stones were extensively used for build- 
ing at Ophrynium, and are employed at present by the 
villagers of Renkioi. 

The remains of the town are extensive, spreading from 


5 Osrvasiont ators allo sato sation Topagrayhy of Troy. 
«presente del’ Agro Trojan, p, 35, Po ira toelation of 1 Glas 

* heyal Geographical Sooey's our —% “animal cannot ote,” of Sanconeila 
zal fr 184; De. Forhammer ob the (9 aalmals 
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the acropolis to the west and north-west, down a steep and 
irregular descent towards the Hellespont. In this latter 
direction, at the distance of a few hundred yards on the sea- 
shore, is a small flattened hill, where there are other remains 
of a similar description ; and here, under water, traces of a 
semicircular mole are still to be seen on a calm day. It is 
s0 situated as to have afforded shelter against the prevailing 
northerly winds, and evidently served as the port of Ophry- 
nium. On the accompanying map, in which the country 
south of the site of Renkioi Hospital is shown, the position 
of both town and harbour are marked. I pointed out the 
acropolis to the compilers of the map, which they have eor- 
rectly inserted ; but following out their own ideas, they have 
erroneously placed part of Ophrynium at the hospital itself, 
whereas the mole and ruins indicated by them are isolated 
and distant about a mile’ ‘These, judging from the coins 
found there, and the entire absence of black glazed pottery, 
are, to all appearances, Byzantine. 

‘The foundations of the walls of the acropolis, about 6 
feet thick, and built without cement, still exist, and can be 
traced nearly round its entire circumference. The upper 
part of the acropolis is separated from the rest of the hill 
by a deep excavation, with an embankment of earth thrown 
up on tho inside. ‘The remains of Roman occupation are 
especially apparent about this place ; part of a coarse 
mosaic, and buildings laid in cement, are still to be seen. 
Coins both Greek and Roman are to be found amongst all 
the ruins, but most frequently at the upper part of the town. 
Thave myself picked up at different times as many as four- 
teen brass coins of Ophrynium, which greatly confirms my 
supposition of the identity of the site. I have also found 
other autonomous but solitary specimens of Sigeum, Nean- 
dria, Gergithe, and Assos ; of silver, Megiste (ins. Rhode) 
and Mytelene. The Roman coins include most of the 
emperors from Tiberius to Constantine and Arcadius. 

Besides coins, I have found about the acropolis several 
bronze arrow-heads, and part of an earthen mould, about 6 
inches in diameter, for making casts representing the fall 





© Chart of Renkioi British Hospital, hia memoir gives only the portion of 
and part of the country adjacent, on the this Chart, ia which the ancient vestiges 
‘hore of the Dardanelles; ky Joba Brux- of Ophrynium abore desorbed are Inia 
ton, CE, ‘The map which accompanies down, withthe adjacent town of Renkloi. 
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face of Apollo, and at tho ruins near the port fish-hooks 
‘and netting-needles in bronze, 

I may here mention that numbers of celts made of ser- 
pentine and other hard stone are found in the neighbourhood 
of Ophrynium, but they are not peculiar to the place, for 
they are to be met with all over the surrounding country. 

‘Phe necropolis was situated on the oposite slope of the 
valley, extending as far as the village of Renkici. A few 
tombs, however, lay to the west below the acropolis. ‘These 
tombs consist principally of earthen jars, with the exception 
of a few stone coffins, The painted fictilia found in these 
are, with one exception, of the earliest period of the art, 
represonting animals and simple designs of a black or brown 
colour, on alight yellow ground. The exception is a black 
vase with a female head in red. On a highly glazed frag- 
ment, forming the neck of some vessel, are the words in- 
cised—A®POAITI XPYEOZTE®ANO. I have not been able to 
make many excavations in this necropolis, as it is occupied 
in great part by vineyards belonging to the village of Ren- 
Kio, and producing excellent wine they maintain the re- 
putation Boeri ‘appears to have had in ancient times, 
judging from the representation of Bacchus on its coins. 

On the edge of the ravine are some excavations in the 
rock, apparently wells, eight or ten in number. Several of 
these I endeavoured to have cleared out, but owing to their 
being only 34 feet in diameter, the workmen had difficulty 
in removing the earth with which they were filled, and could 
not descend lower than 9 feet. These wells were filled with 
black earth, with which were mixed numerous fragments of 
vases, black glazed and painted, earthenware beads, and one 
of amber. In one of the wells a number of terra cotta weights 
‘were disclosed, apparently placed at regular distances.? 

‘The supposition that Hector’s tomb was situated in the 
grove dedicated to him in the vicinity of Ophrynium, is very 
doubtful. The distance from the battle-field and possible 
site of Ilium, in the vicinity of which, according to Homer 
(the only genuine source of information), the hero was 
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buried, is greatly against this conjecture, and it seems im- 
probable that Strabo should have omilted to notice sa 
important a fact when speaking of the grove.— 


“ Tjotov 8 dort 73 "Ogpiviov, 89'S 13 108 "Bxropos ddeos &v mepie 
gavel réxg.”* 


Choiseul Gouffier, in quoting the passage in Lycophron 
relative to the ashes of Hector being removed from the tomb 
of Ophrynium to Botia, is of opinion that the post had 
confounded the tomb of the hero with the grove consecrated 
to him—a mistake which might easily have occurred in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus by a grammarian of Alexan- 
dria, who was pleased to imitate, or even to exaggerate, the 
ordinary obscurity of the oracle, and employed the most 
ancient’ and least used words. Ho adds, Pausanias states 
positively that Hector’s remains had been brought from 
dlium, and that Dyctus of Crete and Theocritus mention 
Hector as having been buried outside of the city of Troy, not 
far from the tomb of Tlus.? 

‘Thore are several commanding positions in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Ophrynium, well calculated to be dedicated 
as a grove, but hitherto no clue has been discovered to 
enable me to determine the true spot. A fow years since 
the heights were covered with Pinus maritima and Quercus 
cegilops (Valonea oak). ‘The pinos have mostly been cut 
down for fuel, and the oaks have now disappeared from the 
summit of the hills, though they still abound all over the 
country, being cultivated for the tanning properties con- 
tained in the calyx of the acorn. 

The only artificial mound which exists in the neighbour- 
hood is one situated just above the village of Renkioi. It is 
small, and formed chiefly of earth mixed with stones. It 
has been excavated, but only a few accidental pieces of pot- 
tery and tusks of wild boar were met with, and nothing 
shows it to have been a sepulchral tumulus, 

‘After the grove of Hector, Strabo mentions the lake Pte- 
leos—ra égefiis Muvy Hreeds, As there are not the slightest 
indications of there having been any lake, and the nearest 
marsh formed by the Dunbrek Sora (or Simois of Strabo) is 
close to lium Novum, three miles lower down than Rheeteum, 
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and out of the line of succession in which he here describes 
the coast, I am convinced that the word AIMNH has been 
erroneously transcribed by the ancient copyists for AIMEIN, 
the two last letters being transposed ; an error which may 
have possibly arisen. I am inclined, therefore, to think that 
Pteleos was not a lake, but the harbour of Ophrynium 
already described. 

In advancing the foregoing remarks on the site of 
Ophrynium, Iam persuaded as to its certain identity. 
Entertaining this opinion several years ago, I communicated 
its situation to the Admiralty, who adopted my suggestion, 
and inserted it in their Chart of the Dardanelles, ‘Time has 
since only served to confirm me in my opinion, the more s0 
as it is the next Greek site after Dardanus, and correspond- 
ing as it does with the position indicated by Herodotus and 
Strabo. 





ON THE MONUMENT OF KING EDWARD Il, AND MEDLEVAL 
SCULPTURE, 


AW ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE MEETING TLD AT GLOUCESTER, 1800, 


Dr RICHARD WESTWACOTF, RA, 1.28, 
Profagor af Soulphwes tn the Royal Academy. 


Ir works of art were only to be considered in the light, of 
productions to gratify the eye or to please the fancy, to exhibit, 
tho skill in handiwork or the taste of the artist, they would 
take a rank in the merely decorative exercises, very unworthy 
their real object and importance. Whatever pleasure may be 
derived from the material excellence or heauty of art, or, on the 
other hand, whatever dissatisfaction low, common, or debased 
art may produce, we may be quite sure that it has a much 
stronger claim upon our attention than that which external 
qualities alone can give it; and, contemplating it from the 
higher point of view, we shall soon understand the interest 
it is caloulated to awaken in all intelligent minds where it is 
employed as the language of sentiment. Medieval art has of 
late years occupied so tauch attention, and it has received so 
much valuable illustration since a return to Gothic archi- 
tecture has been recommended by its admirers as the most 
perfect and appropriate example we can take for modern 
imitation, that a few remarks upon so important an acces- 
sory as the sculpture which so abundantly accompanies the 
design of the medieval period cannot but command our 
interest ; and it is proposed to connect some observations 
that willnow be offered on this subject with the more remark- 
able works in this art existing in Gloucester Cathedral. 

Tt is not necessary, nor indeed would it be possible on 
this occasion, to enter at any great length into the examina- 
tion of the different phases of the art in the period of its 
most extensive practice. Wo must be satisfied here to take 
amore general survey of the subject, and of the character 
of the sculpture of those schools, and to pass over minute 
particulars and characteristics which, however interesting, 
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would occupy more time than can now be afforded for their 
consideration. Still, even so, the inquiry cannot be strictly 
Timited to the technical question. While considering the 
practice it will be necessary also to refer to the causes of its 
development, and the motives that influenced its progress 
during the three or four centuries of the supremacy of 
mediwval art. 

‘The subject itself of ecclesiastical monumental and memo- 
rial sculpture appeals strongly to our fondest sympathies 
and best feelings ; and on this ground alone it should com- 
mand our consideration even if it had no other claims to our 
attention, But it will be seen that it has various recom- 
mendations to give it interest, according to the different 
Points of view from which such monuments may be contem- 
plated ; whether as the expression of sentiment, the record 
of historical personages or events, or simply as works of art, 

Tt may be permitted to offer here a few preliminary 
observations upon the motive or impulse of the art-desion of 
the particular age in which it is considered that the Gothic 
mode or school attained its fullest development, ‘This sooms 
desirable because it has appeared to me that an erroneous 
impression exists in some minds as to the real causes both 
of the origin, or rise, and the decline of the art, not only in 
what is understood by ecclesiastical design, but in the various 
forms of the Gothic style. 

Some persons among the more enthusiastic admirers and 
advocates of medizeval antiquities and usages, seem to con- 
sider that the style of the church architecture of that 
particular period indicates the high moral and religious con- 
dition of the community ; that it is the gauge, as it were, of 
the degree of national virtue or piety existing at the time. 
A preference is, moreover, given by this school or party to 
a particular phase of Gothic architecture, as the only style 
proper for religious or Christian sentiment. ‘The character of 
art, most satisfactorily expressive of ecclesiastical orthodoxy, 
is supposed to reside especially in the Pointed and Decorated 
forms, according to the fancy of the admirers of each. ‘They 
havo dwelt upon the peculiar features of these two styles, 
and have assumed that, as these were departed from, evidence 
was afforded of the deterioration of the religious eloment in 
society; that as it was owing to the more intensely pious 
impulse of those ages that edifices of such magnificence and 
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beauty were erected all over this country that, so, bad archi- 
tectural design proves the diminution of religion in a people. 
‘This opinion may be disputed. There can be no doubt that 
in the twelfth and three following centuries ecclesiastical 
edifices were erected of a character that succeeding ages 
have not approached in picturesque beauty and in richness 
of decoration ; but it would be exceedingly unsound to found 
upon this circumstance an argument to prove that the age of 
beautiful architecture was, ipso facto, an age of morality and 
piety ; and then, that the reformers, even of the most extreme 
school in England, were less moral and religious, because, 
during their ascendancy, the fine ecclesiastical architecture 
of preceding times, associated as it was in their minds with 
the dangerous errors of the Romish church, was looked upon 
with conscientious distrust and dislike. The general history 
of the respective periods and the degree of mental culture 
and the habits of society of these times show how fallacious 
such a test must be. Narrow as were some of the religious 
prejudices of the more modern period, it cannot be questioned 
‘that there was an infinitely wider spread of real and earnest 
religious interest in the masses, and a greater craving to be 
taught what is the truth, alter the fifteenth century than 
before it. Prior to this all men bowed uninquiringly and 
mechanically to a cleverly devised system, that worked con- 
vyeniently for particular ‘interests, and which, it is not too 
much to say, could only so work through the general 
ignorance of the community, enforced and maintained by 
those who benefited so largely by it. It cannot be necessary 
to quote authority for the facts here stated, but certainly an 
interest in religious inquiry was not a characteristic of the 
medieval age; nor would it have been encouraged or per- 
‘mitted even if it had arisen. 

But history also proves incontestably that these ages were 
not pre-eminently a period of primitive holiness, piety, and 
virtue, and of “ peace and good-will towards men.” Without 
denying that there were many great, good, and pious Christians 
among the clergy and laity, they, yet, were times of violence, 
and of scant and unequal justice. "The strong oppressed the 
weak, might gave right, and the lower classes were in a state 
of almost brutal ignorance and subjection. Although, then, 
it would be as uncharitable as rash to suppose that, there 
‘was no religious sentiment: in many of the authors of those 
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remarkable works, still, with these facts before us, we must 
seek elsewhere than in the assumed universality of piety 
and religious devotion for the causes of the extensive spread 
of ecclesiastical edifices and monuments in these ages ; and 
it must be a subject of interest to inquire into what may be 
regarded as a curious phenomenon ; first, as regards the 
rise of the art itself, and next, its comparatively short-lived 
excellence. 

It is important in the first place to notice that, in the three 
or four centuries during which ecclesiastical architecture is 
considered to have flourished, the power of the Church—that 
is, of the clergy and priesthood—was exercised with irresistible 
weight; the more so as the superiority of churchmen in all 
exercises of intelligence, for theirs was the only class that 
could be called educated, gave them an influence which no 
mere brute force in arms, or of courage and skill in warlike 
and chivalrous deeds, the chief occupation of the barons and 
chiefs of the higher classes, could for a moment rival, The 
jurists, the soribes, the authors, as well as the spiritual guides 
‘and confessors of the time, they absorbed all moral power, 
and to them all classes referred for direction in circumstances 
of difficulty. ‘The highly bora, the brave, the beautiful, the 
rich, as well as the base-born and labouring classes, all looked 
to the clergy for counsel and advice ; while from them also 
they sought for indulgences, and for absolution, if their acts 
placed in jeopardy their safety in a future state, In the 
belief inculeated and strenuously encouraged by the clergy 
that gifts, endowments, and foundations offered to the 
Church could atone or satisfy for sins committed, and could 
propitiate the Divine wrath, the most liberal and ‘munificent 
donations were made to religious houses and chapters. Here 
then, without underrating or ignoring the existence of the 
roligious element, but recognising the more powerful effect of 
obedience to the moral pressure exereised by superior intelli- 
gence, we see a source of immense wealth to the Church, 
and which led to the erection of those beautiful edifices with 
which, during those times of the influence of the hierarchy, 
the whole land was covered. The appropriation of these 
ample means to such purposes was perfectly natural, and 
it was also founded on a shrewd policy, The splendour of 
rival churches and establishments was soon found to give 
importance to the members of particular chapters. Votaries 
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were induced to select particular religious localities for their 
devotions, and therefore for their bounty ; and thus the most 
lavish expenditure was well applied to maintain the popularity 
of a favourite abbey or monastery, and to attract the homage 
and substantial support of all classes of devotees. ‘This was 
in the spirit of the time, and it is not alluded to here with 
the view of raising discussion irrelevant to our immediate 
object as antiquaries ; but it is necessary to refer to it as 
tending to strengthen and support the theory to which I 
incline, under correction, as to the main causes of the extent 
and character of a particular phase and class of art. 

Certain writers on ecclesiastical design, and, strangely 
enough, even members of our own Church, seem to take 
pleasure in attributing the decline of fine art to the Reforma- 
tion in religion in the sixteenth century, and in casting a slur, 
as it were, on that great movement in the Church; when a 
little fair inquiry would have shown that art had degraded 
long before that event shook the Christian world to its 
centre. If it had been as these persons assert, it is obvious 
this revolution should only have affected the design of those 
countries in which its influence was most actively developed. 
But this was not the case. In surveying the condition of art, 
nothing could be worse than the monumental or ecclesiastical 
design of Rome itself at this period, and it cannot be said that 
any Reformation or change, spiritual or political, in the Church . 
could be made answerable for its miserable condition there. 
‘The same remark applies generally, indeed, to all Roman 
Catholic countries, whore it easily may be seen by any intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced inquirer that ecclesiastical or church 
art was in the most debased state. Besides, the argument 
that the peculiar streugth or purity of religious feelings in 
the period from the twelfth to the ‘fifteenth century was the 
cause of the art-excellence then existing may occasion its 
advocates some little difficulty to account for the low art 
condition of the earlier Christian ages—for instance, from the 
twelfth century as far back as to the Apostolical times. They 
would not surely consent to be driven to the conclusion that 
must necessarily follow; namely, that there was a lower 
standard of religious feeling, and less of it altogether, in the 
early Christian times, than in the later medieval period. 

‘At the first period referred to (from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century), the impulse architecture received as a 
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phase of the beautiful, was not dependent on, nor did it 
originate in, the prevalence of the purely religious sentiment. 
The influence of the Church, as has been shown, accumulated, 
by the circumstances of its status and influence, ample pecu- 
niary means. These were applied, naturally, to a purpose 
which, as it happened, was calculated to favour the develop- 
ment of acertain class of art. Supply always follows demand, 
and development is a consequence of practice ; and thus the 
various phases of Gothic architecture—a style of art not 
bound by precedent, but capable of almost endless varicty of 
forms, according to the taste or fancy of its admirers—may bo 
accounted for by the ordinary laws of progress, or even as 
the consequence of caprice.* 

The earliest style with which we are acquainted, namely, 
the solid, severe Saxon and Norman, by degrees changed its 
character—almost Egyptian or Hind in its heavy sobriety 
—for a lighter form. “This was the Early English or Pointed ; 
which again took another character in the Florid or Deco 
rated style. The latter afforded opportunity for the display 
of extraordinary richness and beauty of detail. ‘The reign 
of this style was short, and it was superseded by what has 
been called the Perpendicular style. These seem, for the 
most part, to have been fancifal changes rather than develop- 
ments of principles. At any rate, it is scarcely conceivable 
that these styles or varieties can be referred to moral causes, 
or special phases of religious teaching or feeling; as seems to 
be implied in the doctrine held by some earnest mediavalists 
that the architecture of the three great centuries of Gothic 
design expresses the national religious sentiment of that 
period. 

But how, it may be asked, can it be accounted for, that 
so marked a deterioration or degradation of ecclesiastical art 
occurred, if there was not a decline of religious impulse as 
a cause? Simply, that having reached a degree of beauty 
beyond which it seems the artists of that age were unable 
to carry it, like everything else it underwent a change, 
and that change was deterioration. Not because the 
religious sentiment was weakened, but because it is in the 


2 This is bore out by the extraordi, cathodral, where the peculiarities of later 
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nature of man not to be satisfied; and desiring chango or 
novelty, he is too frequently tempted to loosen his hold of 
what is good in art, and, by straining after new qualities, to 
fall into what is weak and ‘bad. What happened in Greece 
in the best times of art? After Phidias had in the age of 
Pericles brought sculpture to its highest excellence, and 
made the art the handmaid and expression of the most 
sublime sentiment, a change was required from that which 
had satisfied, till then, the feeling of the time, Praxitcles 
then introduced the fascination of the material and sensuous 
style; and later, in the age of Alexander, Lysippus exhi- 
ited ‘the energetic and exaggerated style, which referred 
rather to physical than to zsthotical qualities. And so it 
was in the history of Ecclesiastical design. ‘There is no 
reason to imagine that such change was to be considered a 
proof that there was less real religion in the world ; or that 
when art, or because art, was in its fall glory the world was 
also all religious, Diana was not less fervently worshipped 
at Ephesus, nor Minerva less honoured at Athens, because 
‘the sublime sculpture of Phidias or the exquisite architecture 
of Ictinus had suffered eclipse, and had given place to less 
admirable productions. It is no reason, because art chan; 
that religion dies. The Ecclesiastical art of our Middle Ages 
simply expresses a fact, in showing the immenso force and 
influence of the Church, at that time, as a body politic, and 
how that influence acted in a certain direction, and, with 
respect to art, within a limited range. : 

Now there is an interesting and curious fact to be noticed 
with regard to the development of architecture at the period 
under consideration, and that is the comparativo incomplete- 
ness of all other contemporary and accessorial art. Wherever, 
for instance, any attempt was made to represent tho human 
figure—Nature, in fact—that which was before the artists 
for imitation is, for the most part, reproduced in the rudest 
manner. Where the forms of art could be compared with 
and easily corrected by existing living examples in the 
movements and beauty of the human figure, nothing could 
be less satisfactory than their practice. What is the cause 
of this? It cannot be contended that the most perfect 
work of Creation—the human form—was unworthy of the 
care and attention of artists, nor did its inadequate presenta- 
tion arise from the feeling that has existed in some com- 
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munities that there was anything objectionable in its imita- 
tion, because they did, in their way, make it their model. 
‘There was even occasionally the indication of a feeling for the 
beautiful, but it was not brought to anything like perfection ; 
a shortcoming the more to be regretted from the high 
promise of excellence that is found in some of the sculptured 
compositions of the fourteenth and following century: in 
the graceful pose of the figures, the pure character of the 
expression, and especially in the arrangement of drapery. 

This rudeness or incompleteness in a sister and acces- 
sorial art suggests to us that, notwithstanding the great 
charm that is found in what is considered the best Gothic 
architecture, it was, at its best, only in a transition state, and 
that its full development was checked before it had attained 
to its entire consummation or perfection: so different, in 
this respect, from the finest monuments of Grecian art, whero 
the architecture of the best period, and seemingly established 
on fixed principles, is found associated with the most perfect 
sculpture. The excellence of the latter, having its standard 
in nature, affording indirect but fair evidence of an equal 
perfection having been reached in the art with which it is 
‘connected. 

‘As one object of my addressing you is to invite atten 
tion to cettain characteristics of memorial or monumental 
sculpture, as it is found in our Gothic churches, I shall now 
refer to some of those which may immediately serve as 
examples, pointing out also some of the peculiar features of 
design which mark different periods. It is a curious and preg- 
nant fact, that all the earlier monuments bearing effigies are of 
ecclesiastics; another proof of the position and great influence 
of the clergy. The most ancient examples in this country re- 
present two abbots. One is of Vitalis, Abbot of Westminster; 
the other, Crispinus, They are in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. The date of the earlier of these monuments 
is 1086. There is nothing so early in Gloucester Cathedral ; 
for the monument with the effigy of Osric, which has been 
referred to the eighth century, evidently belongs to a later 
period. The first monuments, beginning from the intro- 
Auction of effigies, were of very simple design. Usually the 
figure was in very flat relie!—scarcely raised above the plane 
of the coflin-shaped slab, which represented the lid or cover 
of the receptacle which contained the body. ‘The figure was 
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usually represented dressed in the official garments; if a 
dignitary, with the mitre on the head, or the pastoral staff 
or the crozier in one hand—sometimes the hand is raised, as 
if in the act of benediction ; sometimes both hands are in 
the action of prayer, or one is holding the chalice, or other 
emblem of church service. The design and relief of the 
figures is occasionally slightly varied, but the usual type is 
that above described. When greater facility was acquired 
by practice, the execution improved, and the details were 
more elaborate. 

‘The effigy of King John (1216) in Worcester Cathedral, is 
the first instance occurring in this country of a regal effigy. 
‘The effigies of knights, and others, exhibit many particulars 
of great interest as the centuries advance; the details are 
more studied, and there is considerable variety of action, 
within prescribed limits ; for it is worthy of remark that 
such representations were always subordinate to a fixed idea, 
namely, that the figure should be supine, or stretched out ina 
recumbent position. In the fourteenth contury the addition 
of extensive architectural accompaniments marks a novelty 
which led to very lee results, The figure of the 
person represented was not left simply lying on the tomb, as 
in the earlier examples, but accessories were introduce 
relating either to the personal or family history of the indi 
vidual. Then again, in order to do more honour to the statue, 
to protect it as it were, or to enshrine the monument itself, 
architectural enrichments grew up around it. Canopies, and 
similar architectural details, were introduced. Within niches 
around the sides of the tombs are found figures—sometimes 
members probably of the family of the occupant of the 
tomb; these exhibit various forms of expression; others 
represent saints, or ecclesiastics. Of these numerous attend- 
ants, some are in the act of offering incense, some simply 
in attitudes of grief As figures, they are always very 
subordinate in dimension to the chief effigy. Some very 
beautiful motivi are seen in some of the works of this age 
in the small accessorial figures of ministering angels, placed 
at the head and feet of the deceased ; sometimes also they 
are introduced in the spandrils of the arches and even in the 
hollow mouldings of the architecture. Salisbury and Lincoln 
Cathedrals especially supply some beautiful specimens of 
the kind. 
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In the monument in Gloucester Cathedral, called of Osric, 
the figure scarcely accords with the earliest types of such 
works, From his being represented with a crown on his 
head and a sceptre in bis hand, there can be no doubt that a 
sovereign is here represented; but the style of the work, and 
the introduction of angels at the head, establishes the fact 
of the execution of the monument being of a much later dato 
than the presumed period of Osric. If it were desired to 
commemorate a founder in this figure, there would be nothing 
yemarkablo in its being done at late period, when possibly 
some repairs or enrichments were added to the church— 
and thus advantage would be taken of an opportunity of 
doing honour to a former benefactor. 

‘The next monument well worthy of notice is celebrated as 
tho “bracket” monument, from the effigy being placed on a 
projecting bracket or corbel, panelled on a hollow or ogeed 
surface,—which takes from it the appearance of tomb or 
coffin, The real person intended to be commemorated is not 
known. Some have conjectured it to be Aldred, who is said 
to havo died in 1069; others Serlo, who died in 1104, ‘The 
Initer re-founded a new church ; and this seems implied in 
the accessory of a church held in the left hand of the effigy. 
This monument bears evidence of being of a much later 
date than Aldred, nor can it be attributed even to the later 
period of Serlo. No design of the kind can be referred to 
the beginning of that century. ‘The same may be said of 
that of Curthose, the son of William the Congneror, whose 
effigy is on his monument, in chain mail. He died in 1134. 
‘The figure is carved in wood, and thickly and clumsily 
painted. He was a great benefactor to the church, and, 
though he died at Cardiff, after an imprisonment of twenty- 
six years, his body was brought to Gloucester, and was 
interred near the high altar, where, it is recorded, a “wooden 
tomb” was erected over him. 

But. the object of paramount interest in Gloucester 
Cathedral is a monument whose history is well ascertained, 
and with which are connected many affecting associations, 
‘This is the enriched tomb erected by Edward IIL. over the 
remains of his father, King Edward IT. ‘The interest that 
attaches to this memorial is of two kinds. One is historical, 
in which the mind is carried back to the miserable and erring 
career of a most weak and unfortunate monarch, whoso 
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wretched life aild most horrible death have obtained for his 
memory a lasting hold on all men’s sympathios, in spite of 
the great faults which signalised his reign. ‘The other is 
awakened by our admiration of the striking work which 
enshrines the body of this unhappy king. Edvard II. died 
at Berkeley Castle, after deposition, and after many years of 
suffering, and at last of the most barbarous and révolting ill 
usage. ‘The monasteries of Bristol and Malmesbury refused 
to receive the dead body, from a cowardly fear of offending 
Isabel, the wife of the murdered king, and her paramour 
Mortimer. But Edward had in brighter days been a visitor 
and benefictor of the Abbey of Gloucester, and the Abbot 
Thokey, remembering and grateful for the unhappy monarch’s 
former bounties, caused the body to be interred in his 
church, ‘The corpse was conveyed to Gloucester in. the 
abbot’s “carriage,” and there received with such marks of 
respect as were due to a king; facts which, under the 
circumstances, are most honourable to the abbot and his 
clergy. This, as it turned out, was also an act, not only of 
great charity, but of good policy ; for it appears that. about 
this time, owing to the enormous expenses that had been 
incurred in maintaining the character of princely hospitality 
of this foundation, and the obligations ineurred of receiving 
dignified personages and their trains into the convent and its 
precincts, where even parliaments had been held, the funds 
of the house had been so far exhausted, that it is stated in 
a memorial of this very Abbot Thokey, they at one time 
had not means to effect even necessary repairs, and that the 
church itself was rapidly falling to ruin. Edward IIL. recog- 
nised the noble conduct of the Chapter by granting to it extra- 
ordinary privileges ; and the splendid monument afterwards 
erected by the king to his father’s memory gave increased 
importance and popularity to the church, and, as may be 
supposed, produced the most satisfactory and substantial 
results. 

This interesting monument comes under the head of 
highly decorated tabernacle work, and is perhaps the finest 
specimen of the kind extant. Its composition is rich, but 
at the same time light and elegant. ‘The details are of 
great beauty, and show throughout the most careful finish. 
Within this elaborate shrine, if it may be so called, reposes 
‘the effigy of the unfortunate king. ‘This is equally deserving 
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of attention from the simplicity of its atfitude, and the 
generally calm and tranquil expression that pervades the 
figure, suggesting many reflections upon the anxious, suf 
fering life of the subject of the sculptor’s art, and the con- 
trast of that repose which here characterises the figure of the 
deceased King ; repose that could only be found by him in 
the silent tomb. 

‘There are peculiarities observable in this effigy that have 
led to the impression it may be intended as a portrait of 
Edward. This, if so, gives the work considerable additional 
interest, and one would be sorry altogether to give up any 
claim it might be supposed t6 have on that account to 
our attention, ‘That portraitures were attempted, and even 
collections of them made at the time of Edward IL, is 
curiously attested by a remark of that king, on once visiting 
the abbey. Seeing in one of the apartments the repre- 
sentations of certain personages, he is reported to have asked 
the abbot whether he had his portrait among them. The 
abbot answered, almost prophetically, that “he hoped his 
Grace's would occupy a more honourable place.” The ina- 
bility of the artists of that period to imitate, with any degree 
of accuracy or truth, the human figure—a circumstance to 
which I have before adverted—will account for any deficiencies 
observed in their figure sculpture; but still they may have 
‘been capable of expressing general character ; and we may 
fairly assume that that of Edward II. would be given with 
as much care and success as could be expected from such 
practitioners, But I must not allow my wish to find a true 
portrait in such works to override my judgment, and I 
must own that it is only in very defined characteristics that 
we may expect to find ‘such portraits at all valuable. No 
doubt, in general figure there would be some truthful record, 
‘Tho very fat and burly subject would scarcely be represented 
asa thin man, nor the thin and attenuated as a full and 
stout one. Again, as such effigies wero often, nay, usually 
painted—a characteristic of almost all early and rude art— 
the general colour of the hair and the eyes, if open, would, in 
all probability, be given, So far, then, we may find that the 
effigy in this interesting monument of Edward II, may, 
indeed, afford us some idea of the person of the royal 
occupant of the tomb. We must, however, bear in mind 
that this statue has often undergone repair, and therefore 
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that its surface may have suffered injury, and be in many 
respects greatly changed from what it was originally. 

I would direct your attention to one peculiar characteristic 
of medieval monuments ; and that is, the universality of 
the design of recumbent figures. This certainly may be 
attributed to a consistent religious or devotional spirit in the 
earlier designers of such works ; but we must also always 
bear in mind the fact that the clergy, being the most 
intelligent and influential class, could, and, no doubt, did 
direct all design that was in any way connected with ecclesi- 
astical objects and decoration, so that this secured the 
continuance of an approved and established type in their 
monumental sculpture. It is impossible to deny that the 
intention of such design is by far the most appropriate that 
can be employed for such memorials. It is the sentiment 
that should pervade a record of one gone to his rest; when 
the tenant of the tomb is represented dying in the act of 
prayer, or reposing before death in calm contemplation or 
devotion. It is the expression of an idea with which all 
persons of right feeling must sympathise. 

It is worthy of remark that when a more debased style of 
architecture, and of art generally, camo in, there was still 
sufficient respect paid to this idea, originated and established 
by the medieval artists, to preserve the calm, devotional, 
religious sentiment in monuments. Persons were still repre- 
sented recumbent on their tombs, with the hands raised in 
prayer, though all the accessories may be of a most anomalous 
and unecclesiastical character, In the next innovation— 
change, in this instance, producing deterioration—the figure 
was taken from the quiet, recumbent position, and made to 
kneel up ; but still, whether male or female, the subject was 
engaged in prayer—sometimes before a lectern and reading 
from a book, sometimes simply praying. In monuments of 
this time, where there was a family, we often see lines of sons 
and daughters kneeling also, and arranged behind the parents 
according to sex. In the sixteonth and seventeenth centuries 
a change, and for the worse, took place in monumental design. 
To say nothing of the great beds or catafales that had been 
rected, superseding the beautiful Gothic canopies, the figures 
now begin to show more movement, and, as if impatient or 
tired of the recumbent attitude, they sit up, lean on their 
elbows, and seem to look about them. The next still more 
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offensive change is when the figures are represented seated 
and lolling in arm-chairs, quite imespective of the sentiment 
that belongs cither to their own condition or to the sacred 
edifice in which they are thus taking their ease. But it is 
painful to dwell upon this degradation of taste ; and I am still 
less disposed to speak, except in a few words of strong repro- 
bation, of another still more offensive style of art, when em- 
ployed in churches. I allude to the class of personal boasting 
or glorification, in figures wielding swords, making speeches, or 
exercising other common worldly occupations. Of the utter 
absurdity of some monuments that could be pointed out, in 
the naked and half naked exhibitions of the figure, or in the 
Greek and Roman costumes of English worthies on their 
monuments in our churches, it will be sufficient to record 
our dissatisfaction without detaining you with unnecessary 
illustrations, and which the observation and experience of 
every one may easily supply. 

Permit me to say one word, in conclusion, upon this subject. 
The existence of, and perseverance in, bad tasto, is not always 
attributable to a want of knowing better in sculptors. It is 
owing, in a great degree, to the bad taste of the employer, 
and to his dictation as to the design. If all and each of us 
would not only protest against, but discontinue to employ 
artists to produce works of the character described, there 
would soon be an end of them; and then an improved 
fecling would necessarily induco a better style of monu- 
mental design. Figures brandishing their swords, as if in 
the thick of battle, senators and legislators making speeches, 
men of science pointing to their discoveries, or scholars and 
divines over their books and papers, may all be well and 
consistently placed in halls, market-places, libraries, or other 
public situations; but let our memorials of the dead, of 
those whom we have loved and lost, of those who have 
died in humble hope and prayer, be in character with the 
sentiment of religious thoughts and reflections. In this 
respect we cannot do better than follow in the steps of the 
medigval artists. We may avail ourselves of our increased 
artistical knowledge in all respects ; but, though we may 
justly improve upon their work, as regards the form, we 
should admit our deep obligation to them for the type of a 
true and appropriate sentiment in Christian monumental 
design. 





ROMAN REMAINS IN THE VICINITY OF PADSTOW, CORNWALL. 


bby ems Rev, EDWARD TROLIOPE, 2A, FSA. 


‘Tux opinion of Camden that the Romans never advanced 
westward beyond the Tamar into the county of Cornwall 
has long since been proved to be incorrect! It was not, 
indeed, probable that the district, whence the much-coveted. 
tin was to be obtained, should have escaped Roman investi- 
gation, after Britain had become a colony of that enter- 
prising and practical people, although Cresar may have been 
misled by deceptive statements as to this subject in the first 
instance. At what period the first Roman settlements were 
established in Cornwall cannot now be ascertained, but the 
cbaracter of its iron-bound northern coast must have become 
Known to the crews of Agricola’s gallies, in the reign of 
Domitian, during their cruise around the shores of Britain. 
The wide mouth of the river Camel, lying between the two 
fearful headlands of Pontire and Stepper Points, was doubt- 
less carefully marked, and probably resorted to as a welcome 
refuge ; there alone, for a long distance on either side, could 
the tempest-tossed exploratory fleet rest awhile in security 
from the heavily rolling seas of tho Atlantic, and take in 
supplies of water and provisions ; of this, however, we are 
well assured, that eventually the Romans settled themselves, 
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at least temporarily, on cither side of Padstow harbour, 
formed by the enlargement of the river Camel into an 
estuary, before its waters reach the sea.” 

(On the shore of Trevone Bay, a little to the west of 
Padstow, a Roman burial ground was discovered some years 
ago beneath a sand bank, Several rows of skeletons that 
had apparently been deposited in coffins placed north and 
south with their fect towards the sea were disclosed ; it 
wrould, however, have been difficult to have ascertained to 
what period or people these remains belonged, had not a 
large plain bronze fibula of undoubted Roman workmanship 
een found with one of the skeletons (see woodcut, fig. 12), 
and also a piece of Samian ware close to it. ‘These graves 
were entirely distinct from another series above them, 
formed with slates placed upright, and containing skeletons 
uniformly lying east and west, this burial ground, at first 
usod by the Romans, having been afterwards, perhaps, 
incorporated into a mediwval cometery, which may have 
eon attached to the adjacent chapel of ‘Trevone, or used as 
the burial place of sailors who had lost their lives through 
some shipwreck—a sad catastrophe still so often witnessed 
on this portion ofthe Coruish cost 

‘Another probable trace of Roman occupation was also 
found on the small promontory close by the above-named 
spot, separating Trevone from Permizen Bay; here were 
Drought to light two small stone cists intended apparently 
to contain einerary vases ; one of these cists was exposed to 
view on the removal of a large stone, that long served to 
conceal it; I have not been able to ascertain whether either 
of these tombs contained burnt bones or pottery, which might 
serve to indicate satisfactorily the people who deposited 
them here. 

But by far the most interesting Roman vestiges in the 
vicinity of Padstow lie on the other side of its harbour, in 
the parish of St. Minver. Thero a nearly hemispherical 
eminence, called Brea-bill, is surmounted by three tumuli ; 
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these have all been opened, one of them in this year (1860), 
but nothing was found within them; they are, however, 
clearly sepulchral, and probably of British formation, From 
the foot of Brea-hill, and southwards of the half-buried little 
church of St. Enodock, with its circular burial-ground around. 
it, is a curious region of sand reaching to the village of 
Rock, and almost as restless in its nature as its neighbouring 
element-the ocean. The component materials of these sands 
ave chiefly broken shells, and their study is interesting, 
specimens being not unfrequently found, amongst many 
others, of far western and tropical origin, pointing to the 
influence of the great gulf-stream as it breaks upon the 
Cornish coast. But their movements here, as in other 
instances in Cornwall, are still more calculated to surprise 
visitors, these sands, originally throwa up from the bottom 
of the sea, after a minute trituration from its rocky depths, 
sometimes being tossed up into banks and masses of con- 
siderable elevation at particular points on the land, and then 
again seattered—sometimes quickly, sometimes gradually 
but surely, until the whole has been once more carried off 
by the winds so as to expose the natural slaty surface of 
the sofl, or the “country,” as it is locally called ; and then 
fa fresh combination commences through. the same process, 
forming perfectly smooth plains, ranges of detached hillocks, 
or continuous ridges. In this sandy region, and on the 
Duchy Manor of Penmaine, the remains of a small chapel 
existed until afew years ago, about a mile to the south-west 
of the church of St. Enodock,® and there Roman pottery was 
found as well as specimens apparently of earlier date mixed 
with burnt bones and ashes. Above these were graves of a 
far more recent period, the cometery of a small chapel 
having, curiously enough in this case as in that previously 
mentioned, been formed on the spot formerly used for the 
same purpose by a different people. This discovery was 
made by Mr, Thomas Kent of Padstow, to whom I am 
indebted for much of the information gathered together in 
this communication. 

In 1857 another discovery of a different character was 
made in this remarkable locality, through a shifting of the 

2 This chapel was $0 fect long and 20 turned up when its site was lovalled, it 


fect wide, with « door at tho westera appeared that the interior bad been de- 
fend: from the frageanata of wall‘plaster corated with psatings, 
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sand, which exposed to view the remains of a forest at a 
level 12 feet below high-water mark. Here the stumps and 
roots of oaks, yews, and also of some soft-wooded trees, were 
thus revealed ; the former were of large size, blackened with 

, and so indurated as to give a ringing metallic sound 
when struck with an axe. This forest must also have 
abounded with hazel bushes, as layer below layer of nuts 
-wero found in profusion, separated from each other by a thin 
vegetable deposit produced by the fall of the leaf during many 
successive years, Mixed with these were the horns and teeth 
of red deer, and the remains of other animals. A lofty sand- 
bank parallel with the Padstow estuary now preserves this 
Tow level from being overwhelmed by’ its waters, but the 
winds have again veiled the forest from view with a sandy 
covering. The fearful gales, however, with which this portion 
of the coast of England is so often visited, have done good 
service to archeology in other instances, and on the whole 
it has profited considerably by the shifting propensity of that 
sandy locality of which we are speaking. There, when the 
accumulated sand has been blown away so as to expose the 
natural surface, Roman remains have been disclosed in con- 
siderable abundance. Perhaps not the least remarkable of 
these are heaps of wood ashes indicating the sites of fires, 
and now protruding through the thin coating of fine sand 
which otherwise entirely covers the face of the ground like a 
snow-drift. Mixed with these ash-heaps are numerous 
Pieces of trap-rock, that have been fused by an unusual 
degree of heat, such as furnaces could alone have produced. 
Here fragments of Roman pottery are most abundant, con- 
sisting OF portions of small vessels with nearly pointed 
bottoms, and the rims and handles of others of red, grey, 
and cream coloured wares, besides numerous pieces of 
Samian vases. This spot has also produced many fragments 
of Roman glass; these are of good quality, thin and clear, 
being chiefly portions of small bottles and vases of a light 
green or amber tint. One fragment that has come under 
my notice from this locality is of a viclet hue; a few 
blue and variegated beads of a usual Roman type are also in 
Mr. Kent’s possession, derived from the same locality. Its 
surface is still strewn with small fragments of bronze orna- 
ments ; and, from time to time, after rains or the shifting of 
‘the wind, more perfect specimens have been picked up, and 
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have been preserved in Mr. Kent’s collection, from which the 
specimens here figured have been selected. ‘These consist of 
ornamental nails or studs, fig. 1, 2, 3, and 4; a bronze 
fibula representing a bird, perhaps a hawk, fig. 5; a pretty 
little penannular fibula in perfect preservation, fig. 6 ; a flat 
perforated fibula, fig. 7; and another of an ordinary form, 
fig. 8. Here also were found the bronze needle, fig. 9, and 
‘the tweezers with two short pieces of chain attached to them, 
fig, 10, But, among the most curious relics discovered in 
‘these sands with the above named Roman objects, I must 
call attention to the remains of a necklace of pink coral ; 
many short pieces of that material having beon gathered up: 
nearly in their natural form, but perforated so as to admit 
of their being strung, as indented by fig. 11, which repre- 
sents a fow of these rudely shaped beads of a material of 
very rare occurrence among objects of the Roman period. 
uring a late visit to this Roman settlement, I noticed a 

sandy turmulus, in the midst of a circular space surrounded. 
by a high boundary of drifted sand, pierced only by little 
valleys in three directions, and, by the aid of my kind friend, 
‘Mr. 0. Prideaux Brune, it was opened for my satisfaction, 
‘This tumulus is 40 feet in diameter, 5 fect high, and is rather 
thickly strewn with small stones, apparently for the purpose 
of preventing the light matorinls of its surface from drifting 
away. Upon driving a wide shaft straight through the 
tumulus, it was soon evident that ashes had been mingled 
with the sand, as shown by the darkening of its hue; and 
thon pioces of charcoal began to be turned up, until, on 
arriving under the centre of the mound, and at about 2 feet 
from the top, a small heap of calcined human bones was 
found, but no fragments of an urn, Beneath this deposit was 
a large mound of wood-ashes, but nothing else was found 
below, although the excavators continued to dig until they 
came to the natural schist rock of the district, It was, 
however, observed that a small circular shaft had been sunk 
in this rock, and filled in again with fragments of rock, pieces 
of spar, and sand, Tt is possible, therefore, that this tumulus 
may have been previously examined, although certainly not, 
of late years. 

A few Roman coins have occasionally been found here, 
including some small brass coins of Gallienus, Arcadius, and 
Constantius Maximus, but none of any peculiar intorest. 
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Tt is remarkable that no vestige of any Roman building 
should have occurred in conjunction with the numerous and 
somewhat significant traces of a Roman visit to this spot 
‘on the Cornish coast. I am inclined, therefore, to think 
that certain parties of Roman colonists, on exploratory expe- 
ditions, may, for awhile, have been located here, for the 

rurpose of testing the value of the minerals of the district. 

‘ome temporary occupation for such an object may seem 
indeed to be indicated by the numerous traces of strong 
fires around it, which may very probably have beon required 
for metallurgical operations. "At the present, time a lend 
mine has been lately opened on the opposite side of Padstow 
harbour, and it is Jaf enown that almost every description 
of metal is to be found in the county of Cornwall. It 
appears highly probable that the Romans may have made 
expeditions into this rich mineral district of Britain, aftor it 
had become reconciled to their stern yoke ; and here, on the 
eastern side of Padstow harbour, in the midst of natural 
wonders, I believe are manifest indications of the spot once 
selected by such a party, whence to sally forth on expeditions 
to the various promising localities around, and to which they 
may have returned with samples of ore to be submitted at 
leisure to the test of fire. 
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[NARRATIVE 0” AN INCIDENT CONXKOPED WITH TU YISTE OY IRNRY 11 0 FRANGH 0, 18h 


In Dr, Smith's catalogue of the Cottonian MSS., published in the your 
1696, is a description of the contents of a volume, marked Vitollius D. X1¥., 
which appears to havo boen entirely destroyed in the fire which consumed 
‘or injured many other volumes of the Cottonian Library in the year 1731. 
‘Among other early higtorieal pieces is mentioned, as No. 9 in the series, a 
‘certain ** Historiola do pictato Regis Henrioi If.” ‘This little narrative 
Haagen pronrved a In tho unpsblsed latins mado by Tyme, 
for a Supplement to the Foodera, having been copied for him from 1 
Cottonian, MS, before tho poriod of the fire.’ tis a curious aneedoto, 
very lurve ofthe arate of ea eval Henry TIL, ; and, os far 
‘as J am awaro, it has not been given in detail in any published history of 
the period. 

‘the narrative ovidently has boon extracted from a larger work, probably 
1 contomporary chronicle. It refers to an oceurronce during: the vi 
rade by Honry to Franco, in the autumn of tho year 1269, for the purpose 
fof aocking from Louis IX.—Saint Louis—a rostoration of Normandy and 
othor lands in Branco held by his predocossors, and conquered from 
father, King John, by the French King, Philip Augustus, Tt is unneces- 
sary to stato more than the goneral reaut of the negotiations which ensued, 
Honry wasinducod to resign his claim to tho disputed provinces, accepting 
in lieu of thom the promise of a considerable money, payment, together 
with certain lands in Gascony. Tt wns also egreed that he should take 
rank among tho peers of France, and renounce the titles of Duke of 
‘Normandy and Count of Anjou. 

‘The King, on his arrival 








































Paris, is stated to have been ontertained 
for many days by King Louis in his own palace’; and he subsequently 
retired to the monastery of St. Denis, where he remained, engrossed in 
religious exoreisea, for moro than » month. At the particular period of 
the incident recorded, however, he appears from the story itself to have 
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Sou summary of Honey's charactor? —Matt, Pax. Opers, od. Wats, 1640, p. 
“‘Contgit autem sliquande Seaotum Lo- 1000, 
owicus, Francorain Reger, cum co? Gesta8. Ladoviel, per Gul. de Nan 
fruper hob conferentem digore quod non i Bouquet, vol 2 f, 581. 
semper mists sed frequentine sermoni- 
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boon lodged in the palaco of his sister-in-law, Margaret of Provenco, 
Queen of Louis IX., at St. Germain des Prés. 

‘The purport of the story isto illustrate the devout charactor of Henry IIT 
‘and his particular partiality to the office of the moss. Tt contrasts his 
taste in this respect with that of his brother monarch, Louis IX., whieh 
was equally strong in favour of sermons, We are told that, while Henry 
was in Pars, for the purpose alrendy explained, he had engaged to meet 
the King of France and his nobles in Parliament, on the first day of tho 
assembly, Henry, howover, failed to mako his appearance till very Tate in 
‘the day, when no time remained to enter into the proposed business. His 
‘unpunetuality was explained by his having not only attended mass at the 
palace of St, Germain before setting out, Dut having jumped off his horse 
at every church he passed on his way, and assisted ‘at every mass there 
edlebrated. The pious King Louis and his nobles were much edified by the 
cause of their disappointment, but were urgent with Henry to put himself 
earlier on his route to meet them on the morrow. The King accordingly 

but the same repeated stoppages for the same holy 

effeot on the second day. To prevent a third 
Alisappointm ig Louis took the precaution of sending strict orders to 
the prot ofa th ‘hurls Yetveen, his palge dol that where Henry 
lodged, to keep their doors closed on the following day until Henry had 

































passed: His commands were obeyed, and Henry was one of the vory frst 
to arrive at the Porliament on the third day. After congratulations on 
‘is alaeiy tom Laue andi nobly, he wan reqanted to proceed with 

led countenance, Henry 
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iged_ to con 
dono ; and then inquired of Henry what ho found so delightful in atte 
ing maases, Henry asked in retum why Louis was so fond of sermons, 
Louis answorod that it was a sweet and wholesome thing to hear often of 
his Grentors “And a sweeter and wholosomer thing it seems to mo,” 
replied Henry, ‘to seo Him again and again, than to hear of Hiro.” 
‘Tho anecdote ends with o atatomont that eventually the pious kings agreed 
to follow ench his own form of devotion, and to leave their state affairs to 
‘be sottled for them by their ministers, 


















Cirea idem tempus orant du: 





tholici reges, Ludovicus in Francia 
et Henricus in Anglia, consanguinei, quorum alter, Ludovicus selicet, 
Aelectabatur in andiendis sermonibus de Deo eotidie inter missarum solemnia, 
et alius ootide tres missas vol plaros vyoluit. audire devotissime, delectatus 
pluries aspicero corpus Christi et in missarum officio, quantum potuit, 
ecupari. “Cum autem idem Henricus, Rex Anglim, quodam tempore, 
tanguam Dax Aquitsnie, ad voeationem deti Regis Vrancin, Parisiue ad 
Parliamentum venisset, prima die inchoationis Parliamenti, cum Rex 
Francie et omnes pares ipsum, tanquam primum et majorem pari 
diutius expectassent, tandem ipso, propter oeeupationem diutinam mi 
tam in hospieo suo apud &: quam per eeclesias 
in itinere suo versus Regis palatium existentes, quarum nullam pertransire 
yoluit dim aliquis presbyter, snc ‘ndutus, ad misse eelebrationem, 
inibi se pararet, sct, equo desiliens, ecclesas reverenter ingressus, in eisdom 
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ovote permansit usque ad finem omnium missarum ibidem celebratarum, 
deo tarde ad Parliamentum venit quod nil fiebat illo die, Propter quod, 
Rex Francie cum eateris paribus rogavorunt eum ut in erastino oitius 
‘voniret, ad expodiendum negotia in Parliamento tractanda, Quibus pro- 
‘misit oficium divinum se tempestivius auditurum, et postea eum celeitate 
‘qua posset adventuram, 
Qui, ub promisorat, ctiam ante auroram surrexit,offcium ot missas suas 
more solito audiende, Set, cum per ecclesias eivitatis versus palativin 
im faceret, tantamn expectationem in aud ‘bide 
fooit quod ado tarde venit ad palatium sieut fecernt die precedenti ; et 
illa die impediti fuerant siout. prius. Quod Rex Franeorum eum pari 
advertentes, aliud cousilium super hac re tune invenire nesciverunt, nisi 
quod seoret® mitteretur per eivitatem Parisiensem od omnes ecclesias per 
quas Rex Anglio transitum facoret, ne, in ejus transitu, aliquis presbyter 
iron divinum offcium inveniretur ocoupatus, set quod omnes ila eceles 
claus tenerentur, donee Rex Angliw ipsas onines et singulas vers 
Pavliamentum yeniens trausivisset, Quod sie factum est, Unde Rox 
‘Anglie, in erestino aequenti, ad looum Parliamenti yenit inter primos. 
Quod Rex Francia cum paribus perpendentes, valde applaudebaat ei de tam 
tempestivo adventu, statim cum e0 Parliamontam ingredi volontes, Set 
Rex Anglio volta turbato dixit Regi Francio—' Mi” [frater # ] et eo 
anguinee carissime, ogo in loco interdicto neo cum interdietis intendo 












































patliamontare.”” Et, cum ab eo quarerct Rex Franciw quare hoe diceret, 
‘ue, non vidi aliquam ceelenian apertam, 

‘Bt, cum Rex Francio, ad plaoandumn 

bi ebso interdictum, set personas illas 
ulam expectando inter- 


ospoudit :—"Bgo, in veniondo 
tot, more interdict, omnes claus 
jus animom, respondisset null 
ccolesiaations offeium suum in ejus transitu aliqu 
rmittere, ne Parliamentumn propter ejus moram impediretur, adjicie 
‘ab co—H Dilecto eonsanguines, quid vos deloctot tot mi 
ftudiro?"—Ad quod ipso respondit—"+ Ek quid vo» tot prandicationes? "— 
Rex Francie respondit—" Vidotur michi valdo duleo et salubre multociens 
audire de Orentore meo.”—Et Rex Angli«, ibi vero alladens, respondit— 
‘Re miohi valde dulciua et salubrivs ipsum plaries videre quam do ipso 
snoti Roges, nolentes devotiones suas alterutrum impe- 
‘cum paribus ordinaverunt quod, non obstante tam sanota Regum 
absencia, ewteri paros facta et expeditionos rogni et populi tractarent ot 
ordinarent, ot ipsis Regibus referront, in eorum adventu, per eos in arduls 
approbanda. 
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Proceedings at the Meetings of the Archaeological Enstitute, 


Axvvat, Mania, 1860, Haun at Grovorsren, 
July 17 to 24, 


‘Tam ancient City of Gloueoster having cordially tendered to the Tnstitu 
sm asturance of weloome, arrangoments were made for the commencement 
of the Annual Meoting there on Tuesday, July 17, ‘The Municipal 
futhorities freely placed at tho disposal of the Sootety all publie buildings 

lable for Meotings, the Reception Room, &e. An influential local Com 
‘mitteo, formed under’ the Mayor's friendly direction, lind, through the 
fndefatigablo exertions and kindness of their Secretary, the Rey. 0. Y. 
Crawley, mado most effective preparation to give every facility and a 
hearty reception to their earned visitors, 

Shortly before two o'clock, Lord Talbot do Malahido, accompanied by 
tho officers and loading members of the Sooiety, proceeded to the Tolsey, 
where they wero reccived by tho Mayor of Gloucester and the ohio mom- 
bors of the Corporation, the Lord Bishop of tho Dioeose, Patron of the 
rmeoting, the High Sheriff of Gloucestershire, the ‘Town Clerk, with other 
influential citizens of Gloucester. The Mayor, in. his wearlet gown of 
office, companied by the Aldormen, and preeoded by tho Sword-Bearer 
‘and Sergeants-at-Maco, thon’ conducted tho noblo President to the Corn 
Exchange, whero a numerous assombly had congregated. 

‘Lord Taxnor having taken the chair, 

‘Tho proceedings were commenced by tho Maxon, who in a fow hoarty 
words welcomed the Institute to Gloucester ; adverting briefly to tho 
numerous objects of interest which the city and county presented to their 
attention, and amidst these he hoped that a week of great. enjoyment 
‘would be passed. With very friondly assurance of his desire, in common 
with his municipal brethren, to promote in any manner the purposes of the 
oF to enhance their gratification, his Worship ealled upon tho Town 
Clerk to read the Addr Jorporation, which would more formally 
convey their feelings on the occasion, 

‘The Tows Cumnx (A. Hanon Juxicnys, Beg.) then read the following 
Addcess : 


















































“To Lon Tatwor va Matamtoe, and the Muwnens of the Ancuzo- 
octal, Ivsmirora of Great Barras axp Insiaxp. 


“Wo, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of the City of Gloucester, in 
the County ofthe Gly of Gloweerta, ia Counelasonbled, bag to ex 

to you tho great satisfaction which your visit has afforded 

yout that we are deeply so 








le of the honour conferred by selecting the 
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City of Gloucester as a place of Meeting of the Institute for the year 
1860. 

“+ That, in weleoming you, it is our hope that this City will be found not 
sltogethor inappropriate’ as’ a place of Mooting of the Mombors of the 
Inetiote 5 98, though many of the anos interesting. Monuments of past 
‘ages have been removed or destroyed, yet we trust that there still remain 
in this City and its neighbourhood many vostigos of former ages to interest 
the Historian and the Archmolo 

“If our City, however, should. provo Joss rich in ancient treasures than 
wwe have veutured 10 anticipato, to faciltios fr exploring the numerous 

ins of antiquity existing in tho surrounding parts of our count 
‘which our railway communication ean afford, will, we trust, cause the 
tuto to feel no disappointment in having selocted, as tho seat of their 
Congress in 1860, the ancient City of Gloucester. 

“We. are sanguine enongh to hope, therefore, that tho Insitute may 
consider, in its visit to Gloucester, that subjects of suflcient interest and 
‘attraction may have been presented to them, to entitle their Meeting 
hhere to be recorded in the Annals of tho Institute, as having added some 
Titel to the objects of the Society. 


“Given under th Common Seal of tho said Gity of Gloucester, the 
‘Seventoonth Day of July, in the Year 1860, 


(Bignied) SW. Nroxs, Mayor.’ 
































‘The Paustoexn, in expressing thanks to the Mayor and Corporation, 
obsorved that it was always highly gratifying to find friendly interest and 
faympathy ainong tho minieipal authoritios in. tho cities visited by the 
archeologist. ‘Tho influence of such public bodies, which are to be ranked 
‘with our most ancient national Institutions, might greatly advance the 
objects of the Society, in the prosorvation of National Mouumenta and 
Historical evidence. 

‘The Lon Bisuor or Grovonston sata it devalved upon him lose formally 
‘than the Corporation, but certainly not loss heartily, to expross on his own 
Thilo oh that of cho clngy of tho diate thes grtioutin that the 
‘Archeological Institute had selected Gloucester as their place of meoting. 
Ho rogrotted that he was no archiologist himself, but he saw preseut 
several of the clorgy of the diocere, who were not only authorities on 
mattors of archmology, but whose names were known beyond the limite of 
the diocese for their knowledgo on such subjects, end who were, therefo 
‘more competent than himself to express the gratifeation which would be 
felt by the visit of the Institute, As, however, a person, who was no poet 
might bo able to appreciate poctry to somo extent, so he might be able to 
form a fair opinion of the advantages of such an Institution, ‘That which 
strack hia mind was the benefit the Institute conferred upon society at 
Jorge. He did not at all undorvalue the good accomplished by their eon 

fations and learned diequisitions, which had an important bearing upon 
history, because the history of a country was not after all entirely those 
{great evonts recorded as history, but the manners and customs of past times, 
‘which only the archmologist of recent days nd brought to light. But in 
‘dition to this theirlabours imparted information on axchsological subjects 
to numbers who would otherwise take no interest in them ; whilo their 
fnnual meetings diffused their loaning, and tended to make it popular, 
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1us led to a knowledge of the subject, which, although 
‘possibly only superficial, was valuable. For he was not one of those who 
considered the proverb, “A little knowledge is a dangerous thing” of 
universal application, "A little knowledge was only dangerous when the 
iit used it under the idea that he possessed all the know- 
Teago nended tof a conlsion. If his ilo knowleg gavo him & 
deeper interest in anything connected with the history of the mouuments 
‘or buildings of his eountry, and euabled him better to. appreciate the pro- 
found knowledge of those who had more deeply studied the subject, that 
person by hia alight knowledge had gained no slight boon, It was’ thus 
That the Archeological Institute conferred a benefit upon society, Ho felt 
fssured that, after Profesor Willis's looture on; the Cathedral, he should 
take a deeper interest in the dotals of that sacred edifice, consequent on 
his having his knowledge on that subject inoreased.' If any who 
‘attended that lecture were hastily to be led to the conclusion that they were 
‘able to form an opinion on all the different parts of the Cathedral, and to 
what ought to be removed or loft, a little knowledge in that case 
1 dangerous thing ; but, if it had the effect of making them 
anxious never to make any alteration in such a building untess it had the 
snnotion of persons who hid more knowledge than those ordinarily connected 
with it, that small amount of knowledge gained conferred a great boon ; 
and he thought he might safely aay there were none who felt this more than 
tho clargy thomaclves ; for there was searecly a clergyman in any country 
Yillage who might not find cause to regret that thero waa not an Archwolo- 
nl Tnaitate a hundred youre agoy—whe ad not to deplore the injury or 
lestruction of some portion of a church in times past. ‘There could be no 
doubt that many a record had beon lost, and many a noble building 
troyed, from tho want of an Archologioal Institute ; and this Society 
in its annual visite to various localities in the country conferred a great 
bonofit upon it, He re heartily thanked them for coming to 
Gloucester ; and he agreed with the Mayor in thinking that they would 
to well roped for thetryat by the varied objects whiah they would have 
‘an opportunity of investigating, both in the eity and county. 

The Rov. ‘T. Munrar Browne, Hon. Canon of Gloucester, expressed 
reat regret that severe private sorrow prevented Dr. Joune from being 
resent to expross congratalation and friendly feoling to the Instituto on 
the part of the Doan and Chaptor, but ho begged in their namo heartily to 
‘woloome their visit to Gloucester.” Bvery facility would be given for the 
Craminstion of tho Cathedrals and any counsel chat Professor, Wii, ot 
other archeologists, vorsod in such subjects, might give respecting the 
restorations now in progress, would be peculiarly acceptable. 

"The Rev, O. Yoxen Gnatuny desired to sccond this asrarance of cordial 
greeting. He observed, in referonee to the Cathedral, that, since a pre- 

us archeological gathering iu Gloucester, in 1846, « largo sum bad 
‘been expended on the Cathedral, and the expenditure was still continued. 
‘The Dean and Chapter were most anxious to preserve that which the picty 
of our ancestors had erected ; and they were tmauch gratified by the visit of 
the Institute at this period, when they hoped to have advice and encourage- 
‘ment in an undertaking of so much difficulty and importance. 

The Hiow Susnue (W. J, Phelps, Esq.) then weloomed the Society, 
‘expressing the gratification felt in the county by many persons interested. 
in Historical and Antiquarian pursuits, on occasion of the visit of the 


Many doubtless wore 
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Institute and he referred to some of the most interesting sntiquatian 
‘objects which thoy would visit. 

‘Captain Gorse had great pleasure in eeconding the sentiments expressed 
by his friend, the High Sherif. As President of the Cotteswold. Cub— 
the only local Institution formed for purposes kindred to thote of the 
Socioty-—he had likewise special pleasure in weleoming the archeological 
visitors, and he congratulated them upon having selected Gloueester for 
their Congress. Standing, as it did, in the middle of one of the ancient 
Roman centres of occupation, and surrounded by such noble monuments of 
‘medisval architecture, he thought that those who had eome amongst them 
that dey would find ample occupation for the most learned votaries of 
archeological soience, Some might ask—what was the use of ll this — 
the jgnoramus often put the query, cui Bono ? This was easily answered. 
‘The expounder of a musty document, or the collector of old coins were exch 
of use,” ‘They were collecting that evidence which might supply the land~ 
barks, go to speak, by which we aro enabled to reckon backwards the pro- 
gress of the human race into remote ages. But he would go further, and 
fay, inasinuch as it bad pleased the Almighty Creator to make man a 
sentient being, and to give him a soul endowed with hope to Jook forward, 
‘and memory to look backward, it would always be a matter of doop 
Snterest to inquire into the mysterio of the fature, and into the secrets of 
the past. He therefore held that the man who affects to look down upon 
antiquarian science rejected one of the noblest attributes of his own nature. 

‘Lord Tarot pz Macambe, after acknowledging the congratulations 
which had been so eordially conveyed, observed that if we desire to acquire 
‘more than a superficial knowledge of history and the manners of the past, 
‘we must to some degree be archaologiste. Tt is ouly by such inquiries 
that we aro enabled io test historical traditions by the evidence of facte 
Old coins had often afforded most important evidence, aud questions of 
chronology and history had been verified by such means, though at one 
time it was the fashion to treat them with'ridicule and eontempt, ‘The High 
Sherif and other gentlemen present had referred to the richness of the 
‘county and city in objects of archiwological interest ; and indeed it required 

superficial knowledge of local antiquities to know that no county 
Possess more interesting remains, whether of Roman occupation or of the 
works of our medimral ancestors. The county of Gloucester was also 
connected with many families memorable in our feudal records ; and Lord 
‘Talbot hoped that interesting papers would be read illustrating domestic 
‘manners of olden times. Reference had boen made tothe restorations now 
jn progress at the Cathedral ; the researches of the archwologist were 
oubtless of great value in guiding tho hand of the architeet or the artist 
fn restoring those parts of an ancient building which time and neglect 
had brought to ruin ; he trusted that this assistance would be given to the 
fallest extent in carrying out the restorations in the highly interesting 
structure, to which attention would be directed by their accomplished friend 
Professor Willis. From all that Lord Talbot had seen the work of restora 
tion appeared here to have been done judiciously. There was the greatest 
necessity for care in what were called ‘ restorations,” many of which ho 
feared were done so recklessly as to destroy all evidence of ancient art, 
tnd to mingle the modern with the ancient in such a manner that the 
Duilding became little more then a modern fabric. He trusted, however, 
‘that a bettor spicit was now prevalent. Lont Talbot then referred to the 
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project which it was said the Chapter of Worcester entertained of removing 
the Guesten Hall, one of the most venerable buildings attached to the 
Cathedral of that city ; he deprecated such an intention, earnestly hoping 
that the hand of the Vandal would be stayed. In eonelusion he desired to 
express thanks to the gentlemen of the eity and county who had come 
forward in t0 kind a manner to grest the Society on their visit to Gleoum, 
‘T, Gasmumn Pannr, Hsa., said they had received congratulations ond 
compliments from the Corporation, the Bishop and Clergy, and the Pres 
ent of the Naturalists’ Club, and to ill their oup of friendly greeting it 
only seemed necessary that an ordinary country gentleman should come 
forward to welcome tliem, and expross on behalf of his class their goodwill 
towards such a meeting. ‘The noble President had kindly consented to bo 
his guest on the present occasion at Highnam Court ; and he (Mr. Gambier 
Parry) could not refrain from showing how warmly he esteemed the value 
‘of mich intellectual gatherings as the present, by inviting all the members 
cof the Institute, with those who might participate in the proveodings of 
ive him the pleasure of their company on the following 
use would be open to all visitors attending the meeting, 
‘nd the more that came the groater would be his gratifention, 
‘Lon! Tatnor thanked Mr. Gambier Parry for hosptalties tendered with 
such a truo old Bnglish spirit of frank eordiality to himself and his friends 
ia, He would doubles prove highly graying toll to bo 
favoured with tho oocasion, through this most friondly eourtesy, to inspect 
tho choioe works of art brought togothar with so much taste and dise 
‘ernment by his accomplished friend at Highnam Court; through whose 
architectural skill, moreover, and liberality one of tho most remarkable 
colesiaatioal structures, aa ho belioved, designed fm recent times, had boo 
erated in inmedat,prosiity to Mt. Gambier ary leno at 
Highnam. Tho President, observing how agroeablo on oveasions like the 
regent, was the aympathy of country gentlemen in localities visited by the 
jy, alluded with geatieation tothe kind expresions by Captain Guise, 
ga the par of the ovtenol Club en amsiaton in ish tho parma of 
Natural Science had been advantageously and successfully combined with 
tho iavertigaion of loal antiquities. Coptain.Guive had wigufed the 
friondly wish that a joint expedition should be arranged before the depar- 
turo of the archwologiste from Gloucestershire, and that they might this 
fratoriso in somo pleasurable project of mutual interest. Chepstow hed 
‘been proposed with certain objects of considerable antiquarian interest, 
‘and Lord Talbot rogretted that it would be out of his power, through pros- 
ing engagements in Ireland, to await tho day which had been named for 
10 agreeable a prospect, Before closing the proceodings of the moe 
Lord Talbot requested Mr. Freeman to favour them with some general 
observations, preliminary to a visit proposed to be made in the afternoon to 
the patish churches of Gloucester, and other objects of interest in the city. 
Mr. Eowanp A. Faesway, who hed kindly undertaken to guido the 
visitors to the minor eeclesiastical buildings of th city, then 
some particulars respecting them. ‘The churches they proposed to 
it were St. Mary de Crypt and St, Nicholas, and the Priories of Llanthony 
and the Black and Grey Fviars. He could confirm all that had been said 
as to the extreme richness of Gloucestershire in objects of at 
interest. He spoke chiefly of tho southem part, as that which he knew 
Dest, There was an extreme varioty in tho churches ; in some distriots of 
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the country the buildings were almost of one dato, but in Gloucestershire 
there was no particular syle or date, more prevalot than another, thre 
Deing a great deal of Norman and Early English work, as well as Decorated 
and Perpendicular, and very good specimens of all. ‘This was the case in 
the city as well as’ the county. The Anglo-Saxon Church at Deerhurst is 
unique as a dated example of the reign of the Confessor. Of the Norman 
work, perhaps one of the best specimens was the priory eborch of Leonard 
Sanlay, mish certainly oughtto bo earfally examined, OF Baly Ung 
they had the church of Borkeley, and noar it. the church of Slymbridge, 
‘v0 of the best specimens he knew, especially Slymbridge, which might 
‘almost servo as a substitute for a visit to Llandai® Oathedral. Ie next 
referred to the priory at Llanthony, the parent of which was founded in tho 
Black Mountain in Monmouthshire, in 1108, and he gave a sketch of its 
The brethren disliked their solitary position, exposeil to the 
fncursions of the Welsh, and in 113G the Gloucester Llanthony was 
founded, with which the original house was ultimately uited. ‘Tho remains 
included o singularly fine barn, some ont-houses, aud a Perpendicular gato 5 
the church which belonged to the priory had wholly disappeared. OF tho 
‘ing minor remains in Gloueestor the most important are the portions of 
the houses of the Groy and Black Friars—the Dominicans and Franeisea 

The ehurehes of the Mondicant Orders form a class. by themsolves, differ- 
ing from parochial churches, and also fom those of the Benedictine and 
tlie monasteries. The arrangement of the monastic buildings is also 
quite diferent, Mr. Freoman had examined numerous buildings in England 
and in Aquitaine, but the best exemplication of Friars’ churches is to bo 
found in Ireland, where @ largo number remaia, and also many small 
monastic churches of other Ordors to contrast. with thom. With a little 
attention the observer might discriminate between churches of the Bone 
ictines and Cistercians, and those of the Franciseans and Dominicans ; 
‘and Mr. Freeman hoped by further study to be enabled to distinguish the 
Benedictine Church from the Cistereian—the Franciscan from the Dominiea 

The churches of the former, or elder Orders, though differing greatly in 
ize, date, and decoration, have much in common among themselves ; for 
instance, the great majority are cross churches with central towers. Thero 
is thus much of resemblance between the church of the mitred abbey of 
Gloucester, and that of its dependency ot Leonard Stanley, When of 
any size they commonly have regular aisles and clerestory in the nave, and, 
in buildings admitting it, a tiforium ; they have also regular aisles, som 

times a collection of ebapels, about tho choir. ‘The Friars’ churches aro 
very different ; they aro often large, lut totally unlike those of the elder 
orders in ground-plan and character. ‘The chureh is long and narrow ; tho 
regular cross form does not occur ; the desecrated elureh, ealled St. 
Andrew's Hall, at Norwich, is a solitary example with regular aisles and 
‘lerestory to the nave, and no instance of «a triforium has been noticed, A 
single aisle or a single transept is common, and the latter is sometimes 
very large, as at a Friary at Kilkenny, where the south transept is longer 
than the nave. ‘The choir seoms to be always without aisles ; itis usually 
fiat-ended, bot the rained church at Winchelsea has en’ apse. The 
original churches of the thirteenth century were without towers, and hn 
Jong unbroken ranges of Iancets slong nave and choir. In the fourteenth 
tt Afteenth contarios tll, slonerfovers mare enmmoaly ianorted between 
and the tower sometimes had s hexagonal top, es at 
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‘Lynn, in Norfolk, Mr. Freeman alluded also to examples of Friary churches 
‘at Norwich, Chichester, and Brecon, and he gave some further notices of 
those in Ireland and in France, as edmpared with examples in England. 

"Tho Paesipnyt ealled upon the Rev, Edward Hill to announce the 
arrangomonts for Bxoursions during the week, aud the meeting then dis- 

med, ‘The ‘Temporary Museum was opened, by the kind sanction of 
The Dean and Chapter, in the College School, on tho north side of the 
Cathedral. A detalled catalogue of the valuable collectious there exhibited 
‘has been published.’ 

‘Lord Tausor, accompanied by a numerous party provoeded, wnder the 
guidaneo of Mr. B. Freeman and Mr, J. H. Parker, to mako a porambu- 
{ation of the city, commencing with the church of St. Mary de Orypt. It 
is a eross-churel of various dates, tho earliest part being a Norman door in 
the west front, agrocing with the statement that the eliureh was founded 
dy Robert, Bishop of Hxoter, 1128-50, ‘Tho church is remarkable, os 
fHowing how the complete cruciform fect may be produced, where the 
transopis have hardly any projection on the ground:plan, Mr. Parker 
Femarked that tho Séhooiouse ataced to th eburdh iv of the sie of 
Honry VIL, and is a fair example of tho poriod ; he regretted to Jearn 
‘that it was proposod to dostroy it, ‘Tho next object was the Grey Friars, 
founded by Thomas Berkeley, boforo 1268, but. the existing portions aro 
all of Porpendicalar dato, ‘Tho chureh, now doseorated, and ut up into 
foveral houses, agrood with tho common typo of the Friars’ churches. The 
iL north aisle remain they form two equal structures with separate 
‘gables, of soven bays, with large Perpendicular windows between buttresses, 
Which must have formed a noble range. Enst of the navo is n fragment, 
supposad to bo part of a slender eantral towor botwoen the nave and choir, 
‘Tho cloister roof may be traced on tho south side of the nave, The party 
noceeded thenod to the Black Friars, where the original arrangements may 
0 till porecived, although the buildings which sueround the eloistor quad- 
rangle are sadly mutilated. The monastery was founded by Heury Ill, 






































about 1239, and enlarged in 1290 ; portions of both dates remain. ‘Mr. 
Freoman pointed. out the position of tho ehureh, on tho north side of tho 
‘lointer court; tho refeotory, as he bolioved, had Veen on the vest, and 


‘the dormitory on tho south ‘He called. attontion to certain details, 
which had led him to the conclusion that tho building had been thus 
arranged ; a beautiful triplot at the south ond of the refectory has often 

ied that portion to bo regarded as the convontual church. ‘Phe visitors 

mitted by the oseupant of this part of tho Friary, and found in the 
collar, rarely soen, fresh proof of the eeclosiastial character of the building, 
They’ then proceeded to St. Nicholas's church, which, acoording to a 
erlastadion, yas bull by King John. Mhe south door, andthe 

forman piotarches in the west port, must be older than his reign, to 
which, however, the greater part of the building might be assigned, and 
Mr. Freeman remarked that there is nothing absurd in the tradition. "The 
tower at the west end has a truncated spire, of which instances occur in 
Gloucestershire and Somerset, as at Minchinhampton, Yatton, Shepton 
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Mallet, and St, Mary Redeliffe. Mr. Frooman obsorved that he know of 
‘one example elsewhere, namely at Naseby, North Hants. Sometimes the 
pire seems to have been loft imperfect, sometimes to hare been neci- 
dentally mutilated ; the latter seems to have been the easo at St. Nicholas’ 
ehureh, Gloucester 

‘The evening meeting was held in the Tolsey, Avoustus W. Faaxxs, 
Baq., Dir. 8. A., presiding. ‘The following memoirs were read :— 

Notices of the ancieut Bell-foanders of Gloucestor,—Master Jol of Glou- 
3¥ whom the great bells for tho octagon lantern at Hly were east, 
MUL, ; Sandro of Gloucester ; the Henshaws, Rudhills, &e, By 
the Rov. W. Collings Lukis, Restor of Collingbourne Dueis, Wilts. 

‘Memorials of Richard Whittington, ant Obaorvations on his connection 
with Gloucestershire, By the Rey. Samuel Lysons, M.A. This interesting 
subject hus been trested more fully Ly Mr. Lrysons, in his Model Morelant 
of the Middle Ages, published since the Meeting’ of the Institute (Glou- 
coster, Lea, Westgate Street ; London, Hamilcon, Adams, & Co.). 

On the Barly Commerce and Manufactures of Gloucester, By John J. 
Powell, Baq., Barrister-at-Lavr. 


























Weinesday, July 18, 


A Mooting of the Architectural Section commenced at ten o'clock, at the 
Corn Exehaige, Lord Tannor presiding. ‘The following communi 
were read :— 

Tewkesbury Abbey Church. By tho Rev. J. Louis Petit, F.S.A. At 
the close of a very interesting, discourse on the remarkable’ architectural 
features of that fine old building, which might worthily rank among our 
English eathedrals, and has much, as Me. Petit pointed out, ia common 

Gloucester Cathedral, he cited some valuable remarks by Mr. C. 
‘Winston on the painted glass, both at Tewkesbury and at Gloucester, written 
some yonrs sinco (seo Me. Peti’s Architectural Notice of Tewkesbury 
‘Abbey Church, published in 1848, p, 46). In reference to importaut 
yestorations now contemplated in Gloucester Cathedral, Mr. Petit took this 
‘ceasion to state that Mr. Winston is fally of opinion that the white glass 
§n the head of the east window is original, and comprehended in the design 
of tho window. It is ensy to perceive (Mr. Winston suggosts) why it was 
introduced, namely, to form a division betwoen the tich eoloring of the rest 
of the window, ani the eoloring, no doubt equally rie, of the vaulted roof. 
Me, Petit had often doubted whether opaque evlor and transparent eolor 
could be seen to advantage in the same building, but he was sure that they 
ould not in actual juxtaposition, and that the decided break made by the 
White glass was absolutely necessary to the effect of the design, Even in 
the present colorless state of the roof the fine eool toue of this white glass, 
which no modern material could equal, gives wonderful value to the painted 
glass, and by replacing it with color, wo might chance to destroy ono of 





























+ Im the Roll of rents and posiosions eight, at the point where it is now 
of burgesses and others, in Gloucester, truneated, and terusinttos in a eret re- 
1466, compiled by Robert Cole, canon of sombling crows, Seo a notice ofthis 
Elauttoay, and’ preserved stong tio Roll in tho Catalogue of the Museum 
‘Corporation mnunicionts, a reprorontation formed af the Meeting of the Inatifate in 
of Bi. Nicholas’ Church may be soon. Gloucester, p. 57. 

‘The apts has a kind of eoronst at mid 
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‘tho greatest beauties of this yery remarkable window. Mr. Petit placed 

Vofore the meeting a series of his admirable drawings, and also some fine 

yotogranis of Tonkebary Chueh, exeeuted by Professor Delamotte, 
S.A. 


Mr, John Henry Parker, F.S.A., then gave some account of the 
‘examples of Medimval Domestic Architecture remaining in Gloucestershi 
‘They ere more numerous than is commonly i and the county 
rich in architectural antiquities, owing; partly to the excellent quality of the 
building-stone. Mr. Parker Uriefly noticed, in chrovological order, the 
Aomostic buildings, about thirty in number, examined Ly himself, or of 
hich he had obtained trustworthy information. He stated that, several 
Uomestio buildings of the twelfth century remain in the county. In Glou- 
cester the deanery is the abbot’s house of the Norman period, and, though, 
auch altered, reais the ariginal chapel, an oblong it, with a 
Darrel vault, supported by arch ribs only, with the usual Norman mould- 
ings; the floor in paved with heraldic ties of the fourteenth century, which, 
doubiless ‘the arms of benefactors to the abbey ; their arrange- 

Under this is a similar vaulted apartment ; a door 
close to the north-west door from the 
enthedral into the cloister a building at the back of the Flecce 
Tun is large vaulted chamber of the Norman style, popularly considered. 
an the erypt of church, but which appears to be one of the 
chambers or houses commonly found under merchants’ houses in the Mi 
‘Agos, and often under other houses, castles, and monaatio buildinge. 
‘ile i of tho horse-thoo form, tht is, te walls lean outwards 
wider apart a tho capitals than they ar a che bene oon the 
‘These walls were evidently builtin this manner, and other instances of 
ode of building walls occur both in houses and churches. ‘The cireul 
14 othor portions of Berkeley Castle are of Norman, much altered at 
periods. 
orton & house of the twelfth century has boon preserved, and forms 
ig ofthe present mansion, close to ihe church. ‘The old house is of 
‘of Henry IL, and, being probably intended only for the residence 
le prist, was small. Tt was on the usual plan, a lofty hall occu 
pying about two-thirds of the house, the remaining third being divided into 
‘wo stories, the cellar or parlour below, and the solar or bedroom, or the 
lord's chamber, abovo, under part of which was the usual passage behind a 
roreen, At each ond of this passage is a doorway ; ono being the chief 
‘entrance from the court, the other the back door to the churchyord ; both 
of theso are in good preservation, oruamented with the late zig-aag mould- 
ing ; tho shafts are pear-shaped, and the capitals uninjured. ‘Two of tho 
Norman windows remain, now blocked up, and a newel staircase, with a 
‘transition Norman doorway. ‘The floor is now continued the whole length 
of the Luilding, and th upper room was fitted up as a Roman Catholic 
chapel in the seventeenth century ; it was concealed with caution, and 
‘might easily be overlooked. Behind the altar is a recess, apparently for 
the purpose of hiding the priest in easo of need. That the original hall 
occupied only two-thirds of the building appears clear, from the cireun- 
stauee that the original windows extend no further ; they are high in the 
wall, aud had there been a floor there would hare been no light to the 
lower chamber ; they do not extend beyond the doors or passage, and 
‘tho two amall chambers were probably lighted by windows in the west end, 
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now concoaled by rougheast and iry on the outside, and papered over on 
‘the ins 
Of the thirteenth contury there are some portions remaining in Berkel 
Cane, But 90 much mized up with later work that the origina plan of the 
hhouse of that period ean hardly be made out. ‘The room in which Edward 
LU. is ito hav baen murdered is bail over the Norman tures to the 
kei may bo of this period. St, Briavel"s Castle is to a groat extent, 
ts lrnivo of tho erly part af this eentary. ‘The ball haa been destroyed, bul 
the solar, or lord's chamber, at the upper end remains; it contains a fine 
Arplce‘f this perio over which eo remackable ebinney termini 
‘with a bugle hom. Ou ench of tho faces of the octagonal shaft in a smal 
Tanoot opening, with a erocketed canopy, and from the junction of these 
canopies rises the small spire surmounted by the ugle-iorn crest. It is 
‘one of the most beautiful chimney-tops in England. At the lower end of 
the ball some of the servants’ apartments remain; these are connected 
with one of the towers of the gatchouse, which is nearly perfect, and eon 
tains soveral chambers, each with its ‘and chimney. “This is in 
direet contradiction to the popalar error that chimneys were not known 
Dofore the fifteenth century, an error originating in the eustom of having 
no chimuey to tho hall in the earlier oases, the fire having been usually 
in the centre of the room pen base, or raroda, the smoke eeaping 
rom the louvre in the roof. ‘This arrangement was impracticable in 
tulle chambers in towors of sverel ator, and in hesa we fod Areplncon 
meys at all periods, from the twelfth eentary. St, Briavel's Unsile 
is atrbuted to King John, without any foundation; King Jobn bas the 
cerodit by popular tradition of very many old houses in England, a tradition 
{or which itis dificult to accouat, and which is in most instances. grouud- 
‘As, however, the Be 


























remain on all the 
the church, a large cruciform church of the thirteenth century, converted 
into a dwolling-house after the Dissolution. On the opposite side of the 
‘square was the dormitory, aleo of the thirteenth century, which remains 
fect, though divided by a modern floor, and now used as n warchouse, 
Fein on the fret flor, having « number of smaller apartments under it 
‘The plain open timber roof remains, concealed by the modern upper floor ; 
on each side is a row of original square-headed windows, plain ou the ex 
rior, but on the inside the rear arch of each window has good Barly Bug! 
aondingss thes arches rest upon, and are eeparated by, upright 
slabs, each of which formed a partition between two cells; Ul 
‘was carried out considerably farther in wood, and ia the ends of 
partitions are the mertces for the wood-work. The roof is similar to that 
of a hall, and equally lofty in the centre, over the space of the central 
age, but couing down at the eaves to about § feet from the floor. 
there were places for 18 eclls on each side, giving room for 36 friars 
from these probably two must be deducted for the entrance, which seems to 
hhave been from the side, not the end. Adjoining to the west end of the 
i ‘triple laneet window, which has detached shafte of Purbeck 
‘and formed the south end of the refectory ; one of the side 
windows is perfect, a single lancet light with good shafts, arch mouldings, 
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and foliaged capitals well carved. ‘This is now a stable and hay-loft, and 
formed a small part only of the refectory ; the other part has been turned 
nto dwelling-houses, but the outline of the old roof of the refectory ean be 
een externally, as is also the easo with the church, ‘The refectory must 
hhave occupied nearly the whole of the west side of the cloister. ‘The door- 
way is tolerably perfect, with a fine suite of Barly English mouldings, in 
the south-west comer of the court, and near to it are the remains of the 
lavatory. On the east side of the court was the prir’s house, which had 
‘een rebuilt in the fifteenth eentury, and a fine piece of rich Perpendicular 
stone panelling remains on the exterior, or eastern face of the house, now 
almost hidden by modom buildings. 

‘Of the end of the thirteenth, or beginning of the fourteenth century, we 
havo in Gloucester the Tanners’ Hall, an interesting building, in a sadly 
rutilaied state; it is of about the time of Edward I., and it is not impro- 
able that it was built for the hall of the Tanners’ Guild, as the guilds were 
thon of considerable importance. One of the windows of the hall on the 
first floor has the tracery perfect, the others are more mutilated. "The 
collar has singlelight windows, rather wide lancets. ‘The entranee to the 
hhall was from an external ataitease, and under this was the entrance to 
tho cellar. 

(OF the fourteenth century wo have also considerable parts of Berkeley 
and of Beyeratng Csi oth tomaskable example, of wish a desei- 
tion may be found in Mr, Parker's Domestic Architecture of the Middle 
‘Ages, val. ii. pp. 256-258. 

‘The chapel of Berkeley, figured in Mr. Parker's Domestic Archi. 
‘tecture, is an example of an gxrangoment not uncommon in larger houses of 
the Middle Ages, but not gencrally understood, ‘The eastern part, where the 
altar siands, is lofty, of the height of two stories: the western part is divided 
{nto two chambers, one over the other, each with a fireplace, and with 
separate entrancas,-—the lower one from the hall for the servants, the upper 
‘one from the lord's chamber for the use of the family. ‘This upper chamber 
alled the Oriel and its use was by no means limited to attending the 
service in the chapel, but it served for other purposes. In place of a wall 
(on the eastern side of this room was a sereen of open timber-work, extend- 
ing from the floor to the eciling, over which tapestry was hung, s0 that on 
ordinary oceasions this room had te same appearane® as any other chamber. 
‘When service was performed the tapestry was drawn, and the family 
assembled in this upper chamber eould take part in it, and see the eleva- 
tion of the Host. This soreen remains nearly perfect ; an opening has 
been made in the centre, giving the appearance of a gallery with a family 
seat in it, The sereen in front of tho lower room es been removed. 
‘There is a curious passage from the altar-platform to the lower western 
chamber mado in the thickness of the Norman onter wall, in the fourteenth 
century, and with Decorated arches opening to the ehapel. 

‘Boverstone Casto is the picturesque ruin of a fine house of the fourteenth 
ceontury, with an Elisabethan houso built on the site of the original hall, 
‘the vaulted cellars of which remain, together with the towers at each end. 
One of these is Inrge, and seems to have been a sort of keep ; it contai 
toro chapels, oue nearly over the other. The lower or priueipal chapel, on 
the first flor, is a good specimen of a domestic chapel of the Decorated 
style, and must have been intended to contain the whole household, never 
a very large one, from the swall size of the castle ; there is no other room 
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communicating with it, and there is a separate division for the sacratium, 
with the piscina and two sedilia, with crocketed ogee canopy, finial and 
pinnacles, and shafts; the pisoina has the basin perfect. ‘Tho whole 
chapel las a good groined vault, with ribs and bosses. ‘The upper chapel 
is small it retains a piscina, with a Decorated ogee canopy and finial. 
On each side of this chapel are squints, or hagioseopes, through the walls 
from the chambers on either side, Seo the account of this castle, 
Domestic Architecture, vol ii. pp. 256—258. 

‘At Caleot is ane barn of the Decorated style, with good gables, having 
finials and buttresses, and transepts in the form of low square’ towers, 
‘The following inseription is eut on s stone in one of the doorways:— 
ANNO MOCC. HENRICI ANBATIS XXIC. PUIT DOMUS mame aDiesCATA. Chipping 
Campden contains several ancient houses; the strect is nearly a mile longs 
in the middle stands the Markot-house, built in 1624, and the Court-house, 

art of which is of tho fourteenth century, with panelled buttresses. 
Licence to creneliato his manor-house at Stanley Pontlarge was granted to 
‘John le Rouse de Raggeley,” 15th Rich. U1. Part of this house was 
standing in 1830, A good window (engraved, from a drawing by Mr. 
Potit, Arch, Journ, vol. vis p. 41) has been recenily destroyed. In 1301 
licence was granted to John of Wylington to fortify his house at Yate, near 
Chipping Sodbury. ‘The gatehouse remains. Tho upper part has been 
mutilated, the lower part is perfect, with the outer and inner archways, a 
small side doorway with an ogee head, and a fireplace in the room over the 
passage; this has a fine mantelpicce, with a row of four-leaved flowers. 

Of domestic buildings of the fiReenth century Mr. Parker noticed 
‘Wanswell Court, a small moated manor-house, date about 1450, unusually 
perfect although some detail are mulated, and one wing has been added. 
‘A fall description of this interesting building will be found in his Domestio 
‘Archit. vol. it. pp. 267, 268. Mr. Parker mentioned also two houses at 
Campden, one of which is supposed to have been the residence of the 
wealthy family named Grevil, woolstaplers, who rebuilt the church ; at 
Gloucester there is a timber-houso of this period, called the New Inn, ia 
Northgate-street, with a ricily carved cornet-post ; the end of the house is 
modernised. In the samo sivect is a moguificent. gateway of oak, with 
carved spaniels and brackets, Gloucester castle has been destroyed to make 
room for the county gaol. The rains of Llantony Abbey consist of part of 
the gatehouse, the walls of a largo Perpendioular barn, eruetform, with 
Duttresses, and long narrow slits for table, also of the fifteenth 
century, with some other offices, the lower part of stone, with plain doors 
and windows of the Perpendicular style, the upper part of wood, in. which 
is a timber hall of plain work. ‘They appear to bare been only farm 
buildings, but may have been of miore importaneo, and the hell was possibly 
the guests’ hall. Little Sodbury Manor-house, built, probably, by the 
‘Walsh family, who obtained the manor 1 Hen, VIII., contains a hall, 
which ascends to the roof, with decorations of that period in its timber- 
work, and some carved heads, The windows are high in the wall, and the 
music-gallery remains, ‘There is a handsonie porel, from which a passage 

carried through the house, leaving the hall on the left hand. On the 
Tight ware, doublet, the offes, sow eonvared ina, dvoling-oms- 
Above these is a small but elegant oriel, which probably ornamented a 
diate boichamiber, These remaise are the date of the hall ‘Thornbory 
Castle was built by Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, t 
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Honry VIIL., on a magnificent soale ; it was never fished, the works 
having been stopped when he was beheaded in 1522 ; the walls are nearly 
erfect, and the structure one of the finest examples of the period, with 
otals, machicolations, and chimneys of moulded brick. ‘The entrance gate 
Dears the date 1511. "It forms one of the subjects in Lysons’ Gloucester- 
shire Antiquities, whore several views of tho castle will be found. A fall 
Survey, made 5th Elizabeth, 1582, is given from Leland’s Coll vol. i. 
1. 658, in Britton’s Archit, Antigu. vol. iv. p. 127. Another Survoy, made 
Immediately after the execution of the Duke, has been recently fond in 
the Publio Reoords, and is printed in Mr. Parker's Dom. Archit. vo. ii 
p.263. There was a chapel, and the following extract illustrates what 
Fas been said 2s to the double chapel, with a single sacrarium :—* The 
utter part of the chapel is a fair room for people to stand in at service 
time, and over the same aro tro rooms o petitions, with each of them a 
chimney, where the Duke and Dutchess used to sit and hear service in the 
chappell.”” A beautiful sries of engravings of tho dotails of this caste is 
given in Pagin's Examples, socond series. 

"At the conclusion of Me. Parker’s valuable elucidation of Architectural 
Examples in Gloucestershire, several of which were among the objects to 
be visited in the subsequent Excursions, the meeting adjoumed to the 
Tolsey, the Chair being taken by Sir Joux Boxtnav, Bart., President of 
the Ilistorieal Section. 

‘The Rev. C. H. Hartshome, M, A., read a paper on the Parliaments of 
Gloucester, printed in this volume, p. 201. 

Th Rasl of Ducie, Lord-Lieut. of Gloucestershire, Patron of the 
Meeting, then deseribed the remai 
undor his directions, in 1855, on his estates, at Cromball, near Tortworth 
Park. The noble Her! kindly brought numerous relies found on this site, 
‘consisting of coins, ornaments, potiery, &c., and he placed before the 
meeting acourato ground plans and sections of the vestiges brought to 
light, showing the arrangements of the building, the hypocausts, aud other 
actails. 

‘The Master of Gonvile and Caius College, Dr. Guest, then delivered a 
‘most valuable discourse on the English Conquest of the Severn Valley in 
the sixth eontury, = 

‘At the close of these proceedings a numerous party proceeded to 
‘Tewkesbury, and examined the abbey church under the kind guidance of 
the Viear, ile Rev. 0. G. Davies, and tho Rev. J. L. Poti who explained 
{in moro fall detail on the spot the interesting features of its architectural 
‘peculiarities, upon which he had discoursed so agreeably in the eatlier part 
of the day. ' The painted glass in the chapels which surround the east end, 
and the sepulchral monuments, wore examined in detail. ‘The Rev. C. I 
Hartshorne explained the peculiarities of military eostume and sculpture in 
‘the fine effigies of tho Despencers, Mr. Parker conducted some of the 
archeologists to Deerhurst Church, on their way to ‘Tewkesbury ; he 
pointed out the tower as the only portion remaining of the church erected 
in 1082, according to the date recorded in an inscription now at Oxford, 
and of which he exhibited a facsimile in the Temporary Museum. 

‘A numerous party dined together on this day at an Ordinary at the Bell 
Hotel, the chair being taken by Lord Talbot de Malahide; and at the close 



















































4 See Catalogue of tho Temporary Museum at the Gloucester Meeting, p. 40. 
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in which about two hundred Iedies and gentlemen 
participated, they repaired, in accordance with Mr. Gambier Parry's 
Courteous invitation, to a conversazione at Highnam Court, where they 
‘were welcomed with the greatest kindness and graceful hospitality by that 
zontleman and by Mrs, Gambier Parry. ‘The collection of paintings, inelud- 
Jog some beautiful examples of the earlier Italian masters, with many other 
treasures of medieval art, were open to inspection; and the evening passed 
in much enjoyment. 





of this social r 











‘Thursday, July 19. 


‘This day was devoted to an excursion to Cirencester and Fairford, Lord 
‘Talbot and the numerous visitors were cordially received on their atrival 
dy the Rev. Canon Powell, Vicar of Cirencester, the Rev. J. Constable, 
Principal of the Royal Agricultural College, Professor Buckman, and 
‘others, by whom they were conducted to the Market Place, Before they 
entered the fine old parish church, the Viear gave a short address on its 
‘architecture and history, and also on the singular detached building, now 
‘the approach from the market place ; and he resumed, within the 
his explanatory remarks. Mr. Parker offered also some observa~ 
tions, and called attention to the hagioscopes, or squints, common in 
Gloucestershire, but usually walled up. ‘Their form, being wide at the 
‘west end and narrow at the east end, enabled persous in the transepts or 
aisles to see and hear the service at the altar. ‘The party then proceeded 
through the grounds of 'T, W. Master, Hsq., on his courteous invitation, to 
inspect the Abbey Gateway, the principal vestige now existing of the great 
monastery founded by Henry I. hoy also examined some fine capitals, 
‘one of which, found in 1808, is figured in the Archasologia, vol. xviii. pl. 8 
‘and other remarkable Roman sculptures, described in Professor Buckman 
Remains of Roman Art at Corinium, p. 19. ‘The line of the walls by which 
the Roman city was surrounded was pointed out the remains of matonry 
fare now concealed by mounds of earth and débris. They then adjourned 
to the Ram Hotel, where luncheon had been prepared; and during the 
repast the Rev, Viear, with great kindness, contributed to the gratification 
of the visitors by reading some interesting entries in the parochial registers, 
jn which many curious records of local history have been preserved. The 
party then divided ; some proceeding to Fairford, under the guidance of 
Mr. J.D. Niblett and Mr. Parker, to examine the beautiful painted glass 
for whioh the chuteh of Fairford is famed. Mr, Niblett, who has made a 
special stady of those fine works of art, was a very efficient ciccrone, 
‘According to popular tradition the glass was taken at sea, in a vessel bound 
from Flanders to Ttaly, and the church built expressly for it; with the 
exception, however, of some portions, the larger figures of Old ‘Testament 
story in the lower lights, &e., the glass appears to be English, and made 
for the windows in which it is placed. Mr. Parker observed that the 
church is a very fine example of the Perpendicular style, with a central 
tower, the interior of which forms a lantern open to the church, a rare 
feature in a parish church. On their return the party stopped st Meysey 
Hampion church, a fine cruciform building, chiefly of the Early Englieh 
styles andl at Ampney St. Mary, where « curious Norman doorway and 
some other architectural details claim attention. 

‘Tho other divisions of the archmologists occupied their time very agree 
ably at Corinium, ‘They. first, under Professor Buckman’s ‘friendly 
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jidanee, examined the fine mosaic pavement at the Barton, discovered in 
825, and representing Orpheus surrounded by animals. It is tigared in 
Professor Buckman's work before cited, p. 32. ‘The same subject oconrs 
jn the foor found at Withington, eight miles from Cirencester, great part 
of which is now in the British Museum, in the great Woodehester pavement 
also, and in other mossies. ‘They then retumed through the park to 
Lord Bathurst's mansion, where, in the absence of that nobleman, through 
‘whose taste and liberality the preservation of Roman remains at Cirencester 
hhas been happily ensured, the visitors were courteously received by his 
Jordship’s nephew, the Hon. Allan Bathurst, MP. for Cirencester. ‘They 
invited to inspect the paintings in his lordship's house, especially the 
port Ee of Wellington, ealebrated an ove of Sit T. Lawrence's 
finest productions. The party proceeded thence to the Museum erected by 
Lord Bathurst to receive the mosaio pavements, with numerous othor vali- 
able Roman remains discovered within the last few years, end here arranged 
through the indefatigable and intelligent care of Professor Buckman, who 
Aisooursed very agreeably on the ancient treasuros which have been rescued 
from oblivion through his landablo exertions. ‘The Rev. Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce offered also some interesting remarks on these Roman vestiges, as 
compared with the remains found in Northnmberland on the line of the 
Ronian Wall; and Mr. Octavius Morgen, M.P., pointed out analogies with, 
‘the results of his excavations on Roman sites in Monmouthshire. 

From the Museum the visitors proceeded to the Amphitheatre, now 
Aesignsted the Ball Ring, situated, as at Silchester, Richborough, Caerleon, 
Alaborough, and other Roman localities, outside the walls, 

Lord Talbot and the excursionists having taken leave of their obliging 
friends at Gorinium with grateful acknowledgments, the party returned to 
Gloucester. 

In the evening a mecting was held at the Tolsey; the Rev. Professor 
Wills in the chit. ‘The fallowing metacen were rend 

Some account of Gleeum, or vestiges of Roman osoupation in Gloucester. 
By the Rev. 8. Lysons, MA.‘ 

On the edition of the Bible published by Miles Coverdale, Bishop of 
Exeter, in 1536, and of which a copy exists in the Cathedral Library at 
Gloucester. By the Rev. James Leo Warner, M.A. 

Notice of some fragments of Anglo-Saxon MSS, 
Osthedral Library at Gloucester. By the Rev. Jobn Earle, M.A. 
Anglo-Saxon Professor in the University of Oxford. ‘These leaves, 
hhad been used in the binding of Episcopal Registers, contain portions of 
fro honlos on the lives of ints, ‘Throo of the leaves, wit nny in 

e tenth century, treat of St, Mary of Egypt ; the remaining threo, date 
hone 4-2. 1000, relato to St. Smpthun. Le is proposed to publish (by 
subseipon) photographie fosimiles of those intresting reli, wit some 
original or early pieces illustrative of the history and times of St. Swythun.S 
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Friday, July 20. 


‘A meeting of the Historieal Seotion was held in the Tolsey, Sir John 
Boileau, Bart., presiding. ‘The following memoir was fist rend: 

‘Some Historleel Associations connected with the eounty of Gloucester. 
By the Rev. John Barlo, M.A. 

"A. diseourse was then delivered by Richard Westmacott, Esq., Professor 
‘of Sculpture in, the Royal Academy, on Mediceval Soupture, and on the 
Monument of King Edward IL. in Gloucoster Cathedral ; with notices of 
some other monuments in that structure. This interesting memoir is 
printed in this volume, p. 297. 

Professor Wintis then procoeded to address the meeting, observing that 
hho was about to give a sketch of the History of Gloucester Cathedral. To 
‘view the cathedral in an historieal light we must ascertain the different 
Gates at which its different parts were built. Now the architectural history 
of ancient buildings partakes of two defects ; it happens that many of the 
est examples of style or constraction havo no history, or else good 
history has none of the buildings corresponding with it remaining ; and 
therefore the archwologist is let in tho dark. ~All he eau do is to group 
together buildings of tho same style, such as those celled Norman, Gothic, 
Perpendicular, and Decorated, and then if possible find some good history 
‘of one or more examples of each group, and by assuming that the rest 
fof the group belongs to the same period, say to what period they all 
Belong.” Now it happens that we have all these advantages combined 
jn Glovcestor Cathedral 5 glorious examples of the principles of Norman, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular architecture, and also a complete history of 
the building in the Chronicle of Abbot Frocester, which gives every par- 
ticular of the erection of the building short of the actual building accounts, 
and tus enables us to date the particular parts of it more accurately than 
‘ean be done with most other ancient elifices. The building is also very 
Deautifal and interesting in itself, and by its aid he hoped to throw some 
light on disputed points of architectural history. 

‘The general character which Gloucester Cathedral presents is that of » 
Norman Cathedral complete nearly from one end to the other, but subjected 
to various alterations in consequence of repairs and faults of construction, 
‘Most of the writers on the'cathodral describe the south aisle, a Decorated, 
‘aud the choir, or presbytery, as it is more properly called by Abbot 
Frocester, as Perpendicular, but its features are only cemented against the 
Norman wall, The whole transept and choir present one of the most 
glorious examples of architecture he had ever seen. Bearing in mind that 
Geneath the edifice there is a beautiful erypt, he would give passages from 
‘Frocester’s Cluronicle, which fix tho dates to the particular parts. The 
chroniele saya thatin 1058 Aldred the Saxon bishop built the eburch from the 
foundation (Uhis was in the time of Bdward the Confessor), and dedicated it 
to St. Peter. It was then either a Saxon or eatly Norman church in' the 
style provalent at the time of Edward the Confessor. Now archeologists 
hhaye ascertained that the Norman style was brought ia duving the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, and the work was very rudely exeouted, judging 
from the examples of it in Westminster Abbey. In 1087, it is said the 
cathedral was burut down, and in 1089, thet is, after the Norman 
eonquest, oa the feast of the apostles of St. Peter and St, Paul the 
foundation of the present church was laid by Robert Bishop of Hereford, 
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fat tho request of Serlo, the abbot. ‘The first stone of the foundation 
‘vas thus laid in the time of Abbot Serlo in 1089, As it was consecrated 
in 1100, it was eorininly completed sufficiently for the performance of 
sorvico, and probably the nave was nearly finished. In 1163, or between 
1163 and 1180, the north-west tomer fll, owing to a bad foundation, In 
jest tower was rebuilt by Helis, the sucrist, but that 
sppeared, and he need not treat of it, nor of the chapel 
of the Blessed Virgin, because that also did not now exist, In 1242 the 
‘chronicle said the vault of the nave was completed by the monks them- 
selves ; they did not employ common workmen, and therefore he might 
‘suppose that the monks considered they would do the work better than 
feommon workmen, It is an early English vault. ‘The chronicle next 
Brought him to Abbot ‘Thokey, a very important person in the building. 
Thokey gave Bdward If, honourable burial in the church, and thus 
atiracied to the chorch » multitude of visitors; all classes began to 
rogard the murdered king as a martyr and o saint; and the offerings 
‘on his tomb amounted to such a prodigious sum that the monastery was 
supplied with the means of building the church. This was, in fact, the 
rest era. of this church, Now Thokey, before this period, says the 
hronicle, had constructed the south aisle of the nave at great expense; 
fand we may eatily seo that this aislo has received an outer case ; whereas 
before it was a Norman aisle with a Norman vault, it now presents a Deco- 
raied vault with Decorated ribs, and the outside also appears to be Deco- 
ated. Itis one of the most beautiful examples of the style : and it has 
this great advantage which other altered buildings do not possess in other 
buildings the original proportions very often constrain the designs in the new 
‘work, and give it a mixed character, spoiling both, giving, for example, 
‘imsiness to the Norman and heaviness to the Decorated. But this is not 
the case at Gloucester ; the south aisle is a good example of the pure 
Decorated. ‘The windows resemble those in Merton College chapel, Oxford ; 
there is a variety of windows there, but this pattern occurs twice. The 
eonnection between Gloucester and Oxford was very curious. Berton 
college, one of the first established in England, was founded in 1264, and 
the monks of Gloucester established a collogefor their student monks at 
Oxford, which afterwards became Gloucester college. Merton chapel was 
‘begun in 1280, Gloucester college in 1283 ; Thokey began the south aisle of 
the cathedral in 1307, so thatit is probable that he derived the pattern of the 
‘window from Morton College, Oxford. It is known that windows were con- 
tinually copied; indeed there are contracts still in existence stipulating that 
windows and other features shall be copied from those in other buildings. In 
1329 Abbot Thokey was sueceeded by Wigmore, who made a table for the 
prior’s altar, and he was well skilled, for the images were worked with hi 
‘own hands.’ In Abbot Wigmore’s time began the offerings on Edward's 
‘tomb, which enabled him to construct the aisle of St, Andrew as it now 
appears. ‘The next abbot was Staunton, In his time was constructed the 
‘great vault of the choir, and the stalls of the choir on the prior’s side, and 
these were built with the oblations of the faithful. Indeed, the monks, it 
is said, grambled about the expense ; they declared more money was spent 
in ornament than would have rebuilt the whole church if it had been pro- 
erly employed. The next concerned was Thomas de Horton, abbot, and in 
his time the ebronicle states the high altar with the choir and the new stalls 
‘on the abbot’s side, were begun and finished, and also the aisle of St. Paul. 
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‘The work was commenced in 1368, and completed in 1873, Nothing more 
seus told of the history of the chureb tll they came to the timo of Walter 
Frocester, who wrote’ the Chronicle which supplies the facts which be 
(Professor Willis) had stated. A commentator on the ehroniele after his 
death tells us that amongst other things which Frocester built was the 
cloister of the monastery, which had been begun in the time of Horton, 
‘and completed to the door of the chapter house, and remained imperfect, 
Frocester was a great builder, and he tool up this work and completed 
it. For the rest of the history of the cathedral, strange to say, there 
is nothing else to depond upon but a passage in Leland’s Itinerary, 
containing, as he says, “notable things following I loarnt of an ould 
man lately a monk at Gloucester.” Leland gives the facts all of a 
jumble, without any regard to chronology ; but. by comparing the ‘ oald 
‘man's statement that Horton made the north transept, or ** cross aisle,” 
‘ond that the south transept and presbytery vault were wade by the obla~ 
tions at the king's tomb, with corresponding statements in tho chronicle 
‘that Horton made the aisle of St. Paul and that the aisle of St.Andrew and 
‘great vault were made with the oblations, the Profestar showed that the north 
‘ransopt was St. Paul's aisle and the eouth transept St. Andrew's, contrary 
to the received opinion that the latter term was applied to tho north 
transept. Leland’s informant also said that Abbot Seabroke built » great 
part of the tower, which was “a pharos to all parts of the hills.” Ibs so» 
‘at least by daylight, for a light is not put up at night, Then Leland says 
that Morwent erected the stately porch and two pillars at the west 
fend of the nave, being minded to make the whole alike. | We must be glad 
the did not live to spoil the Norman by his feeble Perpendicular. 

Tewas worth remarking that these important facts, together with the 
Dilig of the Lady Ohapl by Abbots Haley aud Fay, bees 1459 
and 1470, have been preserved to us solely by Leland’s conversation with 
the old monk, ‘Tho professor had now done with bistory, and he would 
show what use could be made of it in fixing the dates of the differout parts 
of the Cathedral, First, we have got the date of the erypt. ‘The mention 
fn tho Chronicle of a Saxon foundation has lod many antiquaries to believe 
that the Saxous commenced the church, and the Normans completed it 
He was clearly of opinion, however, that when the foundations of the 
Gathodral wore Inid, the ‘erypt was planed to reveive the existing 
superstructure and no other. In its design its far too complicated for @ 
Saxon charch, The building is in conception a Norman church from 
ottom to top. tis, however, a very early instance of Norman polygonal 
chapels ; and indeed every example of other styles is early at Gloucester. 
But thero are alterations in the erypt of a very curious character. One 
important fact—he had only discorered it the day before—is that in the 
‘rypt the chapels which radiate from the choir instead of being polygonal 
‘on the outside are circular. A slight examiuation showed that. the 
farches of the crypt are greatly distorted. ‘The statement of the Chronicle 
that the tower fell down, is confirmed by the state of the walls, which 
Shows that the foundation of the building was faulty. Tt appears to hove 
fottled and become in a dangerous state ; and an examivation of the 
ribbed vaults of the crypt shows that originally they were grvined, so that 
‘the vault is not a real ribbed vault, ‘These ribs have, indeed, been 
{inserted under a previous vault to prop it up. “The builders eam the 
structure setiling in a dangerous way, and the Norman rib vault having 
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been already employed in the side aisles of the nave, they applied it in this 
ingenious way. They also at the same time cased the small colamns 

the aisles of the erypi, so as to increase their diameter suficiently to enable 
‘them to support the additional nbs. ‘The clumsy and rude appearance of 
these cased piers has led some archeologists to suppose them Sax 

‘At fist sight the south and north transopts, as well as the choir, appear 
‘tobe inthe Perpendicular style, and they were so characterised by Rickma 

‘and indeed this is true, for the worth transept and choir ; but the soath 
‘transept is of mixed of transitional charactor, still retaining dowing lines 
in the tracery. Now, as regards the way in which this is done; most 
of this beautifl tracery ia cemented against the Norman wall behind. 
Parts of the choir are nothing but the ancient Norman work eut dowa 
shows the skill and economy of the builders. Professor 















‘been carried vp for the frst time and he knew no place s0 
Tikely as Gloucester as to have produced the change of style. ‘There are 
no dates elsewhere 20 early. Tho earliest is the great west window of 
‘Winchester, built in 1360 oF 1360, in whieh the style is complete. But at 
Gloucester we have a Perpendicular design, essentially the same, in the south 
transept, the north transept, the Presbytery, and the Lady Chapel. But re- 
taining in the first of these examples, in 1330, many Decorated characters 
it becomes more and more parely Perpendicular in each of the sueceed- 
ing examples. The lines of the complex vaults are peculiar to Englands 
the ribs run like a spider's web, and are most diffealt to work out, 
‘There are earlier specimens elsewhere than the vault of the south transept, 
which is the earliest in this cathedral; but very few buildings have 
such magnificent examples as the vaults of Gloucester. But there is the 
peculiarity in this class of vault, that it demands great skill in the art 
Of stone cutting, so that the joints may lie truly together, without which 
all would fal to the ground. It shows that the builders of the cathedral 
‘were most skilfol masons. ‘This led to fan vaulting, a noble example of 
which is seen in the cloitors. ‘The fan is not much like a lady's fau, but 
more like an umbrella, because the curvature of the ribs is all the same. 
This style of vaolting is entirely peculiar to England, there is no speci- 
men of it on the Continent that he had ever seen; and all foreigners he 
had consulted say they havo nothing like it besides, they do not admire 
its it is umeongenial to their eyes, and they say it looks like a thing 
tamed inside out. This vaulting at Gloucester is clearly dated 1360, 
and there is uo other dated specimen in England tll Tong after, the 
examples being generally ofthe reign of Henry VILL 5, therfore we may 
tarumo that st wahol of masons prodaced fan vaulting. He as nob 
saying this to pey a compliment to Gloucester ; for he might add he had 
put this opinion in print many years ago. The whole building, indeed, is 
fall of peculiar fancies, which all appear to be characteristic of a school of 
smsone who ware extremely skal and glad of an oppetanity of shoving 
‘heir skill, just as a modern engineer prefers to earry his railway thr 

a iat of'mennise hen has opin vey btn cn tho 
kill, ‘The Professor admired the ingenuity of the Middle Ages, but 
whatever may be said of the science shown in their matonry, he believed 
they had none. They were perfectly practical and most ingenious men ; 
they worked experimeutally ; if their buildings were strong enough there 
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they stood 5 if they wore too strong they also stood ; but if they were too 
weak they’ gave way, and they put props and built tho next stronger. 
‘That was their seience, ani very good practical science it was, but in many 
‘casos they imperilled their work and gave trouble to future restorers, ‘The 
earned Professor concluded amidst much applauso, and received a hearty 
vote of thanks. 

‘At the close of the cathedral service, in the afternoon, Professor Willis 
accompanied his auditors in a detailed examination of the fabrio, and all 
the peculiar features of the cathedral. He first led them through the 
building into the Lady Chapel, and here he pointed out the exuberanoe of 
fancy displayed dy the architect, especially in two fying arches, one on 
each side. ‘Then proceeding to tho doorway of the chapel, he called 
attention to the great window and its peculiar feature, it being wider than 
the width of the choir. He pointed out that the side aisle, which in tho 
original Norman edifice an round the end of the building, had been 
remored that the choir might be enlarged by the length of two pi 
arches. He pointed to tho printed glass of the window being carried 
down the face of the wall over the door of the chapel, but Mr. Niblett 
informed him that it waa done by one of the vergers about thirty years 
‘ago, and that the only tool used in the painting was » common brush, 
Professor Willis, as he frankly said, had mistaken it for an ingenious devi 
of mediwral times to feign a light where there was none, and to create 

ity. Proceeding into the choir or presbytery, as this part of 

building was originally called, he remarked that the design had boen aptly 
compared to a veil thrown over the face of the original edifice. Ia all 
cathedrals, he observed, a sercen, about the height of the present altar 
soreen, separated the choir from the side aisles and transepts, but in thi 
feathedral the soreen is earried to the roof, and the result was a beautiful if 
hot unique choir, ‘This soreen of tracory which formed the sides was, ia 
truth, below the cierestory merely plastored on the Norman wall s or in tome 
instances the original Norman columns had been chipped down until they 
harmonised with the goneral design. He called atiention to the fying 
‘arches between the piers supporting the towors; these he said, were not the 
result of caprice, but an ingenious mode of treating a difficulty. The 
architect must either have broken the sereon-like character of the wall by 
having no wall-ribs over the tower arch corresponding with the other 
‘wall-ribs, or he must have had a capftal hanging down ond resting on 
nothing, an absurdity, also suggestive of weakness, and therefore he con- 
structed these fiying arches for the capital of the vaulting at this point to 
upon. He directed attention to the spider-like vaulting. But com- 
Plicated as the ornamentation appeared, throwing out lines in every 
Uirection, which interpenetrated in glorious confusion but with rich effect, 
the complication was really the effect of perspective, for when reduced to 
plan the lines formed a simple geometrical figure. He made a cursory 
fllusion to the tomb of Edward L., whose silent ashes were reposing close 
to him; to him they owed the giorious fabrio in which thoy stood, for it 
was reared with the offerings made on his tomb by pilgrims who regarded 
hhim asa martyr. From the choir Professor Willis proceeded to the south 
aisle, and pointed out the evidence that the beautiful tracery of the interior 
of the choir was nothing but a veil or screen eomented on the face of the 
Norman wall. There was a marvellous contrast, he said, betwoen the 
solidity of the Norman piers of the original structure and the slightness of 
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‘tho pior of that part of the choir added by removing the aisle which 
originally swept round the end of it, He pointed out where the circular 
‘work was eat of, and the addition began, and also the arch contrived to 
Teliove the slight pier of the weight of the superstructure which it was 
ot strong enough to bear. He called attention to the distortion of the 
Norman arches of the side aisle vault, which he described as broken- 
packed, which clearly arose from the sinking of the foundations of the 
edifice. Professor Willis then proceeded into the south transept, which he 
had identiged with St. Andrew's aisle. Other archeologists thought the 
north transept was St. Androw’s because St, Andrew's chapel was on that 
ido, but this point, be said, was clearly settled, as he stated by a com- 
parison of the Chronicle with Leland’s account, "He directed attention to 
the sereen-like design of the cast and west walls this, he asid, generally 
was considered to be in the Perpendicular style, but it was wanting in ite 
Ghiof characteristic, as the mullions were not carried straight up to the 
hhead of the arch ; before reaching it they branched off into arches, and 
the fowing tracery of the windows completely negatived the idea that the 
style was complate Perpendicular. The vault of the transept, he sai 
fie, and one of the earliest specimens of this complex class of rib vaulting, 
Owing to the difference of the angles of the ribs, such a vault was very 
Aifiealt of construction ; most skilfal workmanship was necessary to make 
i intersections, and this had led to the use of bosses, which, 
‘while they concealed defeetive joints, greatly enriched the roof. But in this 
texamplo there were no bosses ; the ribs joined perfectly, and it appeared as 
if the masons desired that the skilfulness of their work should be shown. 
‘Ho directed attention to the manner in which the architect, having two 
‘Norman shafts on the face ofthe piers of the tomers, discordant to the new 
deciga, had made them run into one at the top, like as they sometimes saw 
‘water pipes, but, aid the learned Professor, it was an escape from a difi- 
culty which he could not commend. ‘The transept, he ssid, also showed 
fhe daring with which the bailders allowed the lines to eut each other ; for 
the line of the ying buttresses supporting the wall of the choir, was carried 
‘through the panselliog of the transept. Professor Willis then Jed the 
company to the triforium or gallery abore the choir, on the south si 
‘and again enlarged on the construction of the tracery of the interior walls 
‘of the choir. Leading the attention of the compeay to three dying but- 
‘tresses which spring from the inside of the outer wall of the triforium at, 
‘the bend of the apse, and meet upwards in a point behind the wall of the 
‘choir, something in the form of a three-legged stool, and to the discharging 
frches in the walls, he said these were instances of the ingenuity and skill 
Of the ancient masons. They now saw how it was that they had been 
able to make the pier of the new part of the choir so slight ; these flying 
Duttresses really sustain the buttress above the triforium, so that the 
pier below i relioved from a very considerable share of weight. He here 
Temarked on the economy of maizrials practised by the ancient masons; 
they never threw away a Norman pier when they could work it up; and 
there were several instances of it in dierent parts of the building. After 
a cursory inspeetion of the Abbot's Chapel, looking into the Lady Chapel, 
Professor Willis ‘through the whispering gallery into the south 
ttiforium, or gallery of the choir, direeting attention by the way to a very 
‘beautiful piseina, and then descended into the north transept. This, he 
said, bad been copied from the south transept, having been built forty 
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yoars later, and the Perpendicular character was more positive, for while 
3h the south transept, the mullions branched off into arches before renehing 
the roof, here they were continued up to the roof. This transept then, 
hhad the’ complote characteristic of Perpendicular as Isid down by Rick- 
man. But Rickman's dates of the styles, he remarked, had beon adopted 
‘without much inquiry, and were not altogether supported by the researches 
fof modern archaeologists. Rickman was not a learned person ; he had 
fixed the styles by observing their characteristies, but of the history of 
the buildings he knew but little. There were two other features of the 
north transept which Professor Willis said were highly interesting. One, 
the Norman Chapel on tho east side, in which the groin of tho roof is 
fearried down the piers in a mannor quite unique ; the other, the early 
Bnglish sereen, under the north window, erected, he knew not for what 
purpose, perhaps to form a reliquary, a vory beattifal piece of workman- 
hip. ‘The audience now followed Professor Willis into the noble Norman 
nave. He pointed out the alterations which hed been made in the original 
Gesign. ‘The north aisle, he said, is pure Norman work, having a ribbed 
‘vault, the windows being raised high in order to clear the roof of the 
‘loisters outside. ‘Then turning to the south aisle he pointed out that it 
hhad a ribbed vault, erected by Abbot ‘Thokey, and tliat the work was 
badly done. The ribs fell upon the old Norman piers, which were palpably 
too largo. A tower originally stood at the souti-west angle of the nave, 
bat had fallen down and the walls were still twisted and distorted. ‘The 
outh porch was useful a8 a buttress to the wall. ‘The windows on this 
fide were vory rare; there were some in Merton Colleye, Oxford, as alroady 
fiated, one at Badgeworth, and oue in St. Michaels, in this city. | Pro- 
fessor Willis drew attention to the vory beautiful triforium and its clusters 
fof marble pillars, with rich eapitsls resting in rather an old way on 
‘other pillars ; the vault of the naye was built by the monks, not by 
‘common workmen, and this arrangement was one of the couseqtences of 
ftmateur workmanship. He enlarged on the contrast between the noble 
Norman piors and the two paltry Perpendicular piers erected by Abbot 
Morwent at the west end of the nave, in continuation of it ; much would 
‘the edifice have suifered if he had lived to carry out his design of eonvert- 
{ng the whole of the nave into the same style. 

‘Professor Willis then descended into the erypt. ‘The eathedral, ho said, 
was built on a quicksand, and there was formerly much water in the erypt, 
But it had been drained, ” He showed how the Norman arches had been tor 
‘and twisted by the sinking of the piers, and been supported by additional 
. "Then, returning to daylight, Professor Willis proceeded into the 
‘loisters, the fan tracery of their vatlts being the earliest specimen extant. 
‘The monks used the cloisters for moditation, exercise, and study, and the 
recesses of carrols in the south walk were really cells in which the monks 
tat and read. Some of their windows atil exist, and Professor ‘Wills sat 
own in ono of them to show that there was ample space for a monk and a 
desk before him. He then proceeded to the chapter-house, litte cloister, 
fand infrmary, and thence to the exterior of the cathedral. He called 
‘attention to the ingenuity with which the Lady Chapel was connected 
With the choir; pointed out the bridge gallery, thrown from one to the 
other, and constructed of Norman materials in the fifteenth century; the 
Tightuoss of the buttress supporting the great window, end pierced not to 
attract th light the polygonal shape of the raditing chapels, whish aro 
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coxceedingly rare in Norman architecture, and explained that the opening 
and pathway under the Lady Chapel was ‘not a eaprice but was necessary, 
as originally « wall prevented a passage round the end of it. He then took 
leave of his audience, who expressed their high gratification and sense of 
‘the kindness and courtesy with which the learned professor had so ably 
‘treated his dificult subject. 

In the afternoon, the Rev. Herbert Haines, Second Master of the College 
School, by whose kinduess an extensive scrios of facsimiles of monumental 
Dresses had been arranged in the Chapter House, gave a short lecture in 
the cloisters on the history and origin of such memorials, and on their value, 
as supplying information connected with architecture, costume, heraldry, 
ho, He proceeded to deseribe the collection exhibited, comprising nearly 
‘complete series of the brasses of Gloucestershire,* with a selection of the 
‘most remerkablo memorials of knights, ecclesiastics, and civilians, from 
various parts of England. ‘The specimens exhibited were chiefly from Mr. 
‘Haines’ unrivalled collection of sepalchral brasses, with some rubbings 
contributed by the Rev. Dr. White, Mr. C. Faulkner, F.S.A., Mr. J.D. 
Niblett, and the Rev. S. Lysons. “Our readers who take interest in the 
‘subject will find much valuable information in Mr. Haines’ Manual of 
Sepulchral Brasses, recently published. 

‘Among the Gloucestershire brasses Mr. Haines directed attention to the 
ccurious figure of Thomas, Lord Berkeley, from Wottan-under-Edge ; pro- 
ably executed at the time of the death of his wife, in 1392. It is Sgured 
in Hollis's Monumental Bfigies. Mr. Haines observed that no satisfactory 
explanation had been given of the collar of mermaids occurring on this 
cefigy; and he explained it on the supposition that the badge was frst 
‘denied by Lord Berkeley on secon of bt haring held he offce of Adniral 
in 1403, #, Hen. 1V.,and having gained some vietory at sea, ‘Tho mermaid 
‘wea, bowever, device taken by the Berkeleys at a much earlier period. 
In the Boroughbridge Roll, a. 1322, there oecurs a bearing of Berkeley- 

“ gales quoyatee de la mermonnde.” : 

‘in the evening the Mayor invited the members to a eonversazione at 
tho Cora Exchange. The tables were spread with subjeets of archiwolo- 
ical interes, including some fine photographic views of Rome. Several 
Ancient deeds appertaining to the eity of Gloucester were exhibited by 1 
Kindness of the corporation. In the course of the evening Mr, Hunt and 
ther members of the Cathedral choir gave an agreeable variety to the 
Brotelings by some favourite glees and melodies, among which was the 
famous old Gloucestershire soug—'* George Ridler’s Oven,” which was 
‘enthusiastically encored.” 

‘At tho commencement of the proceedings the Mayor invited the Rev. 
Dr. Collingwood Bruce, the Historian of the Roman Wall, to offer a few 
observations, whieh might not be inappropriate in this social gathering, 
sassoviated as it was with the proceedings of an Archaological week. 

Dr, Bruce remarked that “those whom he had the gratiation to address 
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of inquiring into its ancient history, and of becoming familia 
Yestiges of the successive races ‘by whom so importent « 
shores of the Severn had been occupied. To such a gathoring he might 
without hesitation offer a few observations, which, in a locality less replete 
with traditions and relies of Roman dominion, might appear irrelevant or 
ovoid of interest. He had placed upon the table a collection of drawings 
fof seulptares and inseriptions discovered on the line of that grand mont- 
ment of Roman dominion, the Mural Barrier from the Tyue to the Solway, 
‘and he would express briefly his own impressions on comparing the a 
gute of hala nth south wth tat inthe nth, Powe B01 with 
HiByiat ; a comparison not devoid of intorest, as suggestive of the aueient 
conditions of tho northern and of the Welsh Marches respectively, and 
the character of tho various native races with which the 
Imperial legions hnd to cope. The first thing that strikes one who is 
‘eliofly versed in the Roman romaius of the north, when he sees those of 
the south, is the comparative security and luxury of those who were 
fortunate enough to live in the south. Even at the present day the 
climate of the south of England differs from that of the north, and the 
‘whole face of the country boars a richer and more refined aspeet—so doubt- 
loss it was in ancient times, But thero was then © causo existing, that 
produced a greater effect than any merely natural eause. ‘The Roman 
Camps in the north had an aotive and powerful enemy near at hand—the 
Rlomen cities of the south enjoyed comparative exomption from the viissi- 
‘tudes of war. Sceurity was the great object aimed at by the northern 
Romans—eomfort and luxury were sought by the southern. In the north 
‘the buildings are nearly all military. There we find the eamp contracted 
{nto the most limited space, in order to present as small a front as may be 
to the enemy. Wofiad it surrounded by a strong wall, which again is 
protected by-a ditch, sometimes by two or three ditches. "We have roads 
Teading from one station to another, with occasional watch towers, in whic 
to post a sentinel to warn a traveller of danger. ‘The camps are gonerally 
placed in situations where strength has been the chief consideration. In 
Ronsequence of those circumstances nearly all of thom have been abandoned 
since the Roinan era new cities havo risen in situations more adapted to 
feommoree aud more conducive to health and comfort. Tn excavating: 0 
Roman Station in the north we find those implements of domestic uso 
‘which are escential to existenoo, auch as the millstone, numerous stone 
troughs and mortars, roaghly hoa, in which they soem to have soaked 
their grain, and then pounded it into a kind of furmety ; but we find fow 
‘vorke of art, vory litle of the precious metals, and « much smalier amount 
‘of eoins than usually occur in excavations in the south. Excepting in the 
fmmodiate viciuity of a fortified Station we have no Roman habitations. 

‘in the south, on the contrary, we may notieo Roman villas ata distance 
from afort; placed in snug and sheltered situations, and covering» space 
ange enough to show that their architects knew nothing of eatapalis and 
Daliste, and that the dreams of their occupants were never disturbed by 
fan onslaught of Picts or Scots. I have been exccedingly struck this 
norning by observing tho position oeupiel by the Roman villa at Lydney, 
jn the interesting collection of plans and drawings deposited in the tempo- 
rary moscum by Mr. Bathurst, by whose father these remains were 
erred, ‘The villa is planted on the west shore of the Severn, ata consider- 
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able distance from Gloucester on the one side, and Cxorleon aud Cacrwent 
‘on the other. Then again, it consists of numerous halls and courts and 
tallories very different from the camps of the north, where all the streets, 
except the four main ones, are not above three feet wide, and where many 
of the habitations do not seem to have been above ten or twelve feet aquare. 
"The fact to which I have now referred seems to have an ethnological value 
cof some importance, However bravo were the aboriginal inhabitants of 
‘Wales and its border, they would appear to have been more easily controlled 
than the Picts and Soots, ‘They must havo been different race. ‘The 
‘enemies with whom the Romans had to cope on the lines of the walls of 
Hadrian and Antonine had a good deal of the doggedness of the modern 
Bnglishman aboat them. ‘They did not know when they were beaten, 
but, after every disaster, preparod, a8 matter of course, for w fr 
onslaught. 

‘do not know how it is in the south, but in the north we cannot excavate 
‘8 Station without finding unmistakenblo traces of the vigour of the Cale- 
donian foe. Onco and again, and yet again, devastation and rain ha 
overtaken the Roman occupants. “Usually throo layers of ashes, with 
intervening masses of earth, bones, and broken masonry, aro to be dug 
through before the original oor is reached. When at jongth the enemy 
was driven back, the reparations of tho station or the enstlo havo beoi 
fected with much haste that no aempt bas Doen made to olar out the 
rains, When the Romans finally abandoned the country, their enemies 
came down upon their cities with savage vongeanco:: altars and statues 
vwore broken and ovortarned, the walls of the buildings were thrown down, 
Teetroying tho foore on which they fall, ‘The teaeisted pavement, wiih 
forms 20 benntiful » fonture in tho Roman villa of tho south, is unknown in 
‘tho threo northora counties of England, and in Scotland, A Roman 
soldier from Poxs lsat would Took with astonishment upon the payer 
‘hich we saw nt Cirencester, or upon that remarkable pavement at Wood 
h, through the kindness of Mr. Lysons, ast 
walls of the Temporary Museum. ‘There is 
pavement north of Aldborough, in Yorkabire. The floors of hx 
on tho Watling-strect and the Wall axe usually paved with rough flags 
tcasionaly with ten, ‘Tho floor of the bal of the Pratorium is some: 
times laid with a composition of powdored brick and lime. T have hitherto 
spoken chiefly of differences, let mo now advert to resomblances. The 
forms of the camps are virtually the same. When I alightod at the Cross 
of Gloucester I felt that I was on Roman ground, and I breathed the more 
frooly on that account, ‘Tho eamps, both in the morth and south, are quad- 
eogola, and umzally have four gateways facing ach other. One iin steak 
Toads from the Pretorian Gato to the Decuman, which again is erossed at 
right angles by anothor leading from Porta Principals Deztra to tho 
Porta Principalis Sinistra, It is pleasing to observe that the citizens of 
Gloucester walk in the same paths which wore marked out by the centu- 
rion who issued orders for tho construction of Gimyox. ‘The general plan 
of Roman Gloucester, a drawn by Mr. Lysons, is precisely that of our 
Roman Stations in the north of Bngland. Again, the masonry of the 
‘Romans seems everywhere to have beon the same. Ronghly-squared free- 
stones were used for the facing ; rubble of any kind, with grouting, formod 
the interior of the walls. We woro told, at Cirencester, by ott aceom- 
plished ciceroue, Professor Buckman, that bondiug tiles were not used in 
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the walls of Corinium. ‘The same is the case in the three northern coun. 
‘ties of England. Occasionally a row of flags is inserted to sorve instead of 
tiles 5 but usually, even this is dispensed with. The stones may be de- 
scribed as having more tail than face, and enter suficiently far into tho 
wall to bind all firmly together. We have hypocausts similar to those in 
the south, Professor Buckman told us at Cirencester that the pillars of 
the hypocaust wore sometimes formed of fragments of old columns. So it 
is in the north, During the long continuance of Roman occupation, 
Duildings required restoration, and the materials of the old were used, as 
far as they would sorvo, in the construction of the now. The pottery found 
in tho Stations is much the same. ‘There is the Samfan, which is supposed 
to have been imported from the continent, and the red imitation, which was 
no doubt anative manufacture. 'Thoro is the smother-kiln ware, the yellow 
i whito and madder-browa coloring, upon 

is audsamphore, The 

1e same green tinge, and 
























ls, both in the north and sotth, have 
tho same square shape. 

ad ocdnsion to obsorvo, during our visit at Cfreneoster, that fragments 
‘of tho yoleanio millstono found at Andernach in Rheaish Prussia ooour in 
‘the Statious in the wildest parts of Northumberland. I seo that there is a 
specimen found in Gloucester, which haa been sont to the Tomporary 

Some of thore who visited Cirencester would notice in tho 
the impression of dogs’ feet on Roman tiles. ‘The doge of the 
north of Britain had tho same propeusity to run over the briak-fiold whi 
tho tiles wore wet, as thono of tho south, Whervrer, in Brita 
Romaus wont, they took the love of shellfish with then. ' In every Station 
hich has been examined, oystar-shels, and sometimes ooelse and muss 
sliells, have been found ; I’ noticed oyster-shells, a8 well as an oyster 
fn tho Musoum at Cirencester, Wo saw humin bones in a sarcophi 
found at Coriniam. I did not examino thom so as to ascertain whether 
thoy indioate that tho inhabitants wero men of largor growth than those of 
the proteut day. I this moming, however, heard of a skeleton found 
in Glocestor which measured in Length 0} or 7 feet, ‘This may be wy 
‘excuse for introducing the following circumstance :~—When tho exonvat 
of the Roman Station of Bremenium, in Northumberland, was in progr 
‘8 few years ago, four gontlomen met thero for the purpose of examining 
tho works. ‘Their business being concluded, they sat down upon one of the 
walls, and fell into discourse. ‘They natorally enough talked of the great 

je and great strength of mon in former oupared with those 
theso degenerate days, and wore boxim ish that, they had lived 
ong ago, when oue of them said, * But after all, how tall are we !—Low 
hoary are we?” Ouo of thom was 6 fect 3 inchos—the least of them as 
6 feot high. One of them weighod 20 stoue, the lightest weighod 16. 
Being satisfied upon these points, they began to think that they were not 
‘so much amiss after al. 

One interesting feature of Corinium is its extramaral amphitheatre. We 
find the amphitheatrum castrense outside the walls at Dorehoster, Sil- 
chester,. Cuetleon, Richborough, and several other places. We also have 
one in the north ‘of England, adjacent to the wural station of Boreorious. 
Tt is, however, small in comparison with that at Cirencester, but large 
‘enough for the garrison which consisted only of one cohort, Ta the seulp- 
tares ou Trajan’s column we perceive two amphitheatres erected during the 
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Dacian campaigh. Tk was necessary to give the soldiers amuisomont. 
When the Tribune of the Tasigrian oohort at Boreovieus, on the gront 
Northern Barrier, found that his men were suffering from the sameness of 

daily toil, all he had to do was to catch a couple of Caledonians, and 
‘off with them to the amphitheatre, 

Tusealtare both te north and south of England thre in sinilacty 
of character, ‘Theso are for the most part rude, but we must remember 
Ghat thogo in the north at least must have been executed by soldiers, Our 
‘oops atthe preset day probably would not sugcced so well, On mou 
mental slabs they ceeasionally earved an effigy of the departed. Wo saw a 
specimen in the Cirencostor Museum, A mounted horseman is represented 
thrusting his spone though «prostrate foe, ‘Three of similar charactor 
huave resently been found at Kirkby-Thore in Westmoreland, ‘There is a 
mouutel horseman, also, at Maryport in Cumberland, of very spirited cha- 
Juotar the forshortening of the borse's nesk may even remfad us of Van 
yko's Charles 1. 

‘In the abundance of Roman inscriptions there is a great difference 
betvuan the north and th south. Th tho north we hago oumerous tabla 

ing the presence of the 2nd Legion, tho 6th, and the 20d, Wo 
Have Sulpaty of sae reoorng tho eration or extortion of grana. 
Aan ot famplia a of miliary buldfoge, "Wo have an enilens vasoty af 
Snseriptions carved by Batavian, ‘Tungeian, Syrian, Daclan, 
‘Moorish, and various cohorts which manned the mural and other garrisons ; 
‘above all, we have hundreds of altars erected to the deities whom thoy 
‘worshipped. Wore the Romans of tho north more literary, oF (ia thait 
way) more. Liew ‘than those of the south? It would almost seem as if the 
perils to which they wore tot unfrequontly exposed induced thm often to 
Yow to thelr gods, and to carry into offect those ptrpotes, Iti truo that tho 
Beatious ave moro romote from the busy haunts of men than in the south ; 
‘and thet their materials have beon loss drawn upon for the construction of 
Saxon, Norman, and mediaval buildings. ‘Though this may in part 
account for the difference, it does not wholly, After the south had become 
entirely subject. to Roman sway, it would have loss frequent intercourse 
wh ilo nga lty than the frnare whore tho loplas of Romo bad 
thei hend-quarters. ‘The Romano-British of tho south could scarcely be 
txpeotad to have to same hteraty soquromenta ax th Italian oSoar of 
tho legions and cohorts of tho north lence perhaps the difference referred 
to may forther bo accounted for. 

‘Tho comparative, nay the almost entire, absence of any Christian monu- 
mont is a porploring circumstance. We have altars to old gods and to 
nev; tot gods of Romo and tho gods af tho contry jo gods and. god. 
deasos without name; but we have no dodication to the only living and 
true God, We have occasionally the simple inscription DEO, but thero is 
enson 0 suppoto that this was a dodication to Mithras, whom we may 
Fogard ane oof Anthrita eli whee worahip wae fytrduced it 
‘Buropo whon Polytheism bogan to fall before tho advance of Christianity. 
Nearly all tho monumental inception in which wo might hope to fed 
some trace of Christian sentiment, are dedicated to the Divine manes of 
tie departed, Wo fod we dedietion of say Chrian omplan We mut 
ot however, thone condi that Okatanlty hed not made progress 
even in th north of Briain, To the very elise of the Temas. perod 
Teatheniam displayod itself, and ao might Christianity, The ove showed 
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itself in stone altars, the other in holy li The early O} 
for the most part poor, and so long as leathenism was dominant they would 
bbe persecuted ; their social worship would, moreover, be of simple cha- 
raster, conducted iu some retired spot, or in some common building ; they 
possibly had no temple on which to fix a dedication, And yet their reli 
gion might be as real as ours; and perchance, too, the relative numbers 
belonging to the church and tho world as great as at the present timo, 
‘when, through the blessing of God, heatheniam is under restraint, After 
the departure of the Romans, the profession of Christianity must have 
spread reply for ata comparatively early period Saxon Buglandeeane 

Ihritian, When I look at some of our heathen altars of the fourth cen- 
tury, I feel encouraged to hope, that now that the tide of heathenism in 
‘some of our colonies —India, for example—has boon somewhat cheoked, it 
may, even in our day, be entirely stommod back, and those sunny lands be 
flooded with Divine light.” 











Saturday, July 31. 


‘An excursion was arranged for this day to Wanswell Court, » remark 
ably perfeot house of tho mide ofthe Btenth contry (lly dosribd in 
Mr, Parker's Domestio Architecture, vol. ite p. Berkeley Castle 
‘and Church, and ‘Thornbury Castle, Mr. Parker and Mr. Bdward Freo- 
man offered explanatory observations on thoso anoient structures, At 
Berkeley Castle, through the kind courtesy of the Right Hou. Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, the visitors wore favoured with perwinsion to inspect not only the 
‘portions not occupied by tho family, the chamber traditionally associated 
with the murder of Edward IL, the eusious chapel, &e., but they were 
admitted into the suito of privato apartments, which contain numerous his- 
teri! portraits and rls, npecily of to Blizabethan tine, A hor. 
bury the party wero woleomed, in Mir. Howard's abseueo, by Mr. Seaslott 5 
tnd tho Reve Me P, Townsend, the Vier, conducted. thon to tho elt, 
‘which las undergoue extensive restorations. ‘The unique and remarkable 
Aotails of tho castle wore greatly admired, especially the bay windows, and 
ichly moulded brick chimneys, elaborately ornamented with the badges 
Bounteous Buckingham, tho mirror of all courtesy.” 























Monday, July 23. 


A meoting took placo at the Tolsey, Lord Talbot de Malahide pre~ 
siding. The following momoirs were rea 

Observations on discoveries of Roman remains at Sedbury, Glowcostor- 
shire, and on the supposed site of Roman military position there, near 
the confluence of the Severn and Wye. By George Ormerod, D.C.L., 
FAR.S. The leased Historian of Cheshire communicated also'n memoir 
‘on the probable identity of the Gloucestershire chapelry of St~ Briavels 
with tho Ledenei of Ledenei Hundred in Domesday. ‘These papers are 
printed in this volume, pp. 189198. 

‘The Ancient Iron ‘Irade of the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire. By 
fhe Rev. H. @. Nichols, MA.» Pexpetal Curate of Holy Teniy, Dan 
Forest. Printed in this volume, p. 227. 2 

‘At the conclusion of this meeting, the time appointed for an excursion 
to Ross and Goodrich Castle having arriyed, Lord Talbot expressed his 
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rogret that pressing engagements at home rendered his immediate return 
{e'Trland indpennile: “Before he witdrew, however, trom tho sean 
‘where a week of so much enjoyment had been passed, it was his agreeable 
daty to make grateful acknow! t, on his own part and that of the 
Tastitato, to those persons ‘whose influence and encouragement, or 
‘by whose kindly co-operation, the sucoessful issue of the meeting and the 
vena graiaton had boas ensured. Tt was with much disappointment 
t ho was precluded from taking part in the concluding proceedings on 
sae ere aad wong, Sir ecksowioigenmnta with soetmed 
formality. The noble President then expressed most cordial thanks to the 
Patrons of the late meeting, the noble Earl, Lord-Lieutenant of the eounty, 
and the Bishop of the diseese ; to the Worshipful the Mayor, also, and to 
the Corporation, whose hearty weleome had been shown not less in freely 
‘conceding all facilities at their command, than in the gratifying terms of 
‘their address at the meeting. ‘The Mayor bad, moreover, with 
most kindly feeling, received the Society at « conversasione, which would 
tbo borne in remembrance as a very agreeable feature of the varied attrac- 
tious of the week. Nor could he (Lord Talbot) omit to offer their best 
thanks to his accomplished friend, Mr. Gambier Parry, whose guest he 
had been during the meoting, and who had so gracefully weloomed tho 
Tnstitute at Dighnam Court. Their thanks were also dus to Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, to the Rev. Canon Powell and to Professor Buckman, to Mr. 
Howard, Colonel Meyrick, Mr. Dent, and to others, whose eoosideration and 
‘ourtery bad much contributed to the ‘gratification. To the Dean 
land Chapter also; to the liberal contributors to the Temporary Museum to 
the kind friends by whom memoirs had been read on 
‘especially to Professor Willis, who had found in the cathedral 
Atieably sived to his remarkable abies ay ta te Loa oo 
‘and to their most obliging secretary, the Rer. C. Yonge Crawley, whose 
friendly co-operation hind on erery oecasion the purposo und tho 


fnterest of the Moen 

Tn the absence of the Mayor, Richard Helps, Bsq., desired to offer to tho 
noble President the assurance of the gratification which this visit of the 
Tastiteto had aforded to the corporation and citizens of Gloucester, and 
aut least to himself, remembering with pleasure that he had been am 
the fir to tendor the pledge of weleome, when, daring the period of his 
mayoralty in the previous year, the proposition had been eutertained for 
tan Archaeological gathering in Gloucester, the results of which would long 
bbe remembered. with satisfaction. After a voto of thanks to the 
President, proposed by Mr. Smirke, and passed by acclamation, Lord 
‘Talbot bid farewell to his fiends, and the assembly then dispersed. 

In the afternoon a large party proceeded to Ross, and Goodrich Court, 
ta sblgiog intaon baring been recived from Gone Meyrick and 
‘Angustos W. Meyrick, Esq., to visit the celebrated armoury and collection 
‘of molinval antiquities formed by the late Sir Samuel Meyrick. From the 
Gear the pari povedel to Goodrich Casta, and pasted some tine in, tho 
examination of that remarkable example of military architecture. The 
Rey. C. H. Lartsliome gave some historical notes on the castle, and Mr. 
Parker explained the architectaral details, which are unusually instructive, 
‘The gatchouse is nearly perfect, and remains exist of the barbican ; the 
‘Norman keep is surrounded by of the Edwardian period. ‘There 
is © chapel and two halls, as at Conway, Chepstow, and other places, one 
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being for tho lord of the castle, the other for the garrison. ‘The walls are 
nearly perfeot : the roofs and floors have perished. This pictureague struc- 
ture presents one of the most interesting exemplifications of etatellated 
architecture now to be found in tho Marches of the Principality, 


Tuesday, July 24. 


‘The Annual Meeting of tho Members for customary arrangements; and 
to receive the Report of the Auditors, with that of tho Central Committee, 
took place at the Tolsey, ‘The chair was taken by Octavius Morgan, Bsq., 
ALP., Vice-President, 

‘The Report of the Auditors for the previous year (printed at page 186 
of this volume) was read, aud also the following Report of the Committoe. 
Both wero unanimously adopted. 






At tho termination of another yoar, marked by inore 
proseoution of various subjects of ‘archiological and histor 
Central Committee may be permitted to reviow with antisfaction the pro- 
ross which the study of National Antiquities has made, in so remarkable a 
logreo, during the sixtoon years of the existence of the Institute, ‘The 
successive annual assemblies of the Society, held in so many great citios 
throughout Great Britain, havo been productive of no alight measure of 
public interest in all thoso purposes for which the Znstituto was originally 
constituted —to ensure the couservation of national monuments, their scion 
tille classideation in chronological arrangement, 20 essential in order to 
render these vostigos truly auxiliary to the historian ; and the excourage- 
‘ment generally of that loyal and intelligent impulso, which at length in 
‘this country oven to 0 greator extent than in any Kuropean nation, has 
Jed us to sonrch out the origins of our groat National Institutions, ‘These 
Purposes, the laine of which up all minds of high and eultiated 
ings must Lo fully recognised. ‘he energotie impulso, to which allusion 
hhas boon mado, has boon ovinced in a very remarkuble degree in the 
rovth of Provincial Societios and Provinsial Museums. throughout 
tho reali, specially dovoted to the prosecution of objects kindred to those 
for which’ the Instituto was founded. It has boon shown, in no less satis- 
factory manner, through the increasing interest in the rogord of facts eon- 
nected with local history and antiquities, presented in their most. popular 
and instructive a the roveedings and publications of 
‘These results, which in success 
‘years appear to havo followed the efforts of tho Insitute, and of other 
Societies engaged in kindred purpotes, to promote taste for the investigation 
‘and conservation of historical and national antiquities in various localities 
throughout Great Britain, may justly present to those who take interest in 
Arch@ological Science a subject of congratulation. 
‘Tho period which has olapsod sinco tho last annual meeting of the 
Institote has not been marked by many very memorable discoveries of 
‘Tho carious discoverios, however, of objects of flint, in 
of the tertiary strata, which has excited the keen interest of the 
geologist and the antiquary, havo been broaght forward on several ote 
ions ; and the Institute has been especially indebted to the kindness of 
two distinguished anthorities in the scientific world, Sic Charles Lyell and 
Mr. Godwin-Austen. We may, moreover, invite attentiou to the investization 
‘of a Roman site of considerable importance on the estates of Lord Methuen, 


Vou. xvi, an 
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ft North Wraxhall, Wilts. Tho exeavations commenced there last autumn, 
‘under the direction of George Poulett Serope, Esq, M.P., have brought to 
Tight an extensive villa, with an adjacent cemetery, and numerous ancient 
ralics have been disintorred. Mr. Poulett Serope had the kindness to 
‘communicate a report ofthis exploration to the Institute (see p. 160, in this 
volume), and he subsequently published a detailed account with plaus and 
‘lustrations, in the ‘Tansactions of the Wiltshire Arcbmological Society, 
vol. vi, p89, At Carlile some Roman ingeriptions of considerable his- 
torioal vaiue, disintorred early in the present year, wore forthwith brought 
before, the Institute, through an obliging friend in thet city, Mr. MeKic, 
On the present occasion, moreover, the indefatigable researehes. by Lord 
Braybrodko at Zeiani, and his constant kindness in imparting his discoveries 
‘to our Society, must’ again be gratefully recorded, In regard to vest 
cof Roman occupation, we may advert with renewed pleasure to the suces 
progress of the excavations at Urioconium, prosecuted with 
Activity by Dr. Henry Johnson and Mr. 'T. Wright, The facilities eon- 
coded by tho Duko of Gevalnd havo. proval highly advantageous; the 
Duildings, now cleared of dcbri, are left opon for the geatifleation of nume- 
ous visitors who rovort daily to the spot, and have shown remarkable 
n tho undertaking, A frosh impulse will doubiless be given by 
ching Congress of the British Archwological Association at 
ny, under the Presidency of Mr. Beriah Botfcld, M.P., through 
0 liberality tho explorations at Wroxoter originated, A report of the 
sulla of the oporations ls been prepared by tho Rey. Harry Searth, to 
vo communicated to tho Tnstitute on the present occasion, when many mem- 
Dore will doubtless avail themselves of the opportunity of visiting the site 
‘of tho groat Border Oity of the Comnavii, unfortunately too remoto from 
Glouena obo included in the enorl arrangements of tho meeting 
Dating the Inst soasion « novel foature has been introduced at the monthly 
ings in London, on the mggestion of Sir John Boileau, Bart., Mr. Oo- 
tavius Morgan, and other sealous friends of the Society, namely, to 
‘occasionally, ab a subject for special illustration, tho antiquities of some pat 































































ratic 
loudar ela or penod)—dhe productions of radiaval etvand wannfuctire, 
or any sorios serving ‘to exemplify tho tasto and manners of by-gone times. 
‘This arrangement hs proved 40 satisfactory to the members, and has been 
received generally with such encouraging’ Hborality in bringing togother 
objects of great intrinsic valuo for exhibition, that the Central Committeo 
‘cannot hesitate to pursue a course which has proved so acceptable to the 
Society at large. In the last session, tho special subjeots chosen for illus 
tration wore,—for tho monthly meoting in April, stone weapons and 
implements ;—for May, medieval jewellery and metal work ;—for June, 

sient plato and goldsmith’s work ;—and for July, miniature portraits, 
‘The attractive character of the collections thus brought before the Institute, 
was surpassed only by the generosity with which treasures of antiquity ot 
fart wore entrusted for « purpose of public instruction. At the closing 

of the season, when on endeavour was made to bring together 
tminiatare portraits of historical value, exemplifying the peculiar style of 
the most celebrated artists from the days of the mediqval limners, eape- 
cially in our own country, the series was generously enriched by the choicest 
works of art of their lass, contributed by the Duke of MarIborough, the 
Dake of Hamilton, the Dake of Buccleuch, the Duke of Northumberland, 
Earl de Grey, Lol Braybrooke, Lady Sophia Des Vaux, Mr. C. 8. Bale, 
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‘Mr. Maguine, Mr. Golnaghi, with other distinguished and tasteful collectors, 
of art, showing ina very gittying manner how feourbly th intrest of 
such & par i 






features, however, of the proceedings of the 
Tnstitute during the past yeas, communications of » more general character 
have inorease, whilst friendly relations with archoologists in foreign lands, 
‘and interchange of publications, have been maintained. ‘The valuable infor- 
hi the Society has on several occasions boen indebted to the 

talented investigator of the antiquities of the road, Mr. Frauk Calvert, 
claims special niention ; and the curious facta communicated by the learned 
Prosident of the Antiquaries of Zitrich havo feoquently contributed to the 

logical subjects in our own country. 

sgret that the customary rogord must be made of many 
friends and supporters of the Institute, deeensed during the present year. 
‘Axioug the Vieo-Presidents, tho Socioty as lost an accomplished nobleman, 
fan antiquary of no ordinary taste and attainoients,—Lord Londesborough, 
‘whose zcaloun exertions in the pursuits of archmology will Yong be 
remembered, In the number of those now no more, through whose indla- 
fence and courtory the success of the annual meetings in various localities 
hhas been greatly promoted, may be mentioned Mr. Bllison, of Sudbroke 
Holm, a warm friend to the causo of the Society at their Lincoln Meoting 
the Right Roy. Bishop Garr, Vicar of Bath, whose eourteous participation 
‘and encouragemont will be remombered by all present nt the viait tod 
city in 1858 and tho Ry, Canon Slade, who took a very friendly part in 
the meoting at Chealer. “Among members whose loss wo have now. to 
mention with regret, including some who gave excouragoment tothe Intl 
tuo from an cary period of ite proceeding, aro, His Grace the Archiishop 
‘of York; the Warden of Now College, an honorary member of the Central 
Committeo, and who promoted cordially the annual meetings both at Win- 
hostor and-at Oxford; the talented Professor Horneo If. Wilson ; tho 
Roy. J. M. Traherue ; tho Rey. G. M. Nelson ; William Roota, Baq., M.D, 
‘oue of the carliost friends of tho Svcioty ; tho Rey, W. Staunton, Local 
‘Scorotary for Warwickshire, frequent in attondaneo and commanientios at 
the mectings for many past’ years ; the Jearned Devonshire antiquaty and 
‘genealogist Mr. Pitman Jones, to whom, in conjunction with our venornble 
friend tho Rev, Dr. Oliver, archmological literature is indebted for memo- 
is of tho Courtenay family, and for the publication of Westoott’s Manu 
script History of Davon, with other valuable contributions to the topography 
tnd: monastic history of that county ; Sir Fortunntus Dwarria, and lastly, 
Mr. G. Bish Webb, Secretary of the Surrey Archeological Society, esta- 
blished mainly through his enorgetio exertions. Wo have to lament also the 
Joss of a vory eminent membor, Mr. Brovel ; bis important public under- 
tnkoga provented, his persue patpation in tho poi of arebdagy, 
although bis knowledge and cultivated tsi in regan to ancont a8 well 
modern art is well known to all who enjoyed friendly intercourse with one #o 
distinguished by his genius and attainments, And, in drawing this sad 
remembrance to a close, some now no more must not be passed in rilence, 
ho, although not enlisted in our eause as members, were ever ready to aid 
ur meetings, or to contribute friendly information. " Such were Mr. Frank 
Graves, who postessed invaluable knowledge ond discernment regarding 
smany aubjeos of anelont art Mr. Strdling, posenor of aniigiten of 
singular interest, obtained in the turbaries of Somersetshire ; Mr. George 
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‘Mortis, of Shrewsbury, whose courtesy in communicating his documentary 
‘treasures will bo remembered by those present at the meeting in that town s 
‘and Mr. Aislabie Denham, the antiquary of the banks of the Tees, a keen 
colleotor of all those curious details connected with popular antiquities 20 
rapidly falling into oblivion. 











‘The following list of mombers of the Central Comittee retiring, and 
‘that of the members of the Socicty recommended for election to fill the 
‘waa then proposed to tho Meoting, and unanimously adopted, 
reliving from the Committee ;—Humphrey W, Freeland, Esq. 
MLP.; W. Parker Hamond, Bsq. ; Alexander Nesbitt, Haq, ; James 1. 
Nightingale, Boq.; Anthony Salvin, Bsq.; Sydney G. Re . 
‘The folowing members elng oleted to fil the vacae 
Amherst, Vice-President, in tho placo of Lord Londesborough, deo 
F.L, Barnwell, Eoq., F.S.A. 5 the Rey. James Beck ; John Gough Nichols, 
Haq, P.8.A. ; the Very Rev. D. Rook, D.D, ; the Rey. John Fuller Russell, 
B.CiLny F.S.An, Incumbent of St. Mary's, Greenhithe ; George Scharf, 
Bag P.S.A., ‘Seorotary of the National Portrait Gallery. — Also, no 
for tho year 1860, Talbot Bury, Beq, FL.B.A., Samuel B, 

























‘Tho choigo of tho placo of meeting for the onsuing year was then 
Drought under consideration, ‘Tho desire had beon exprossed on various 
‘cousions that tho Tnstitate should hold their Annu 6 either at 
‘Bxoter, Rochester, Hereford, or at Lichfield, Tho claima of Lichfield had 
‘boon urged, and Coventry, combined with the numerous objects accessible 
from thence, Warwick, Kenilworth, e., had boen strongly recommended. 
A friendly ‘invitation’ had been received from the Architectural and 
‘Archmologieal Society of the county of Buckingham, proposing: Aylosbury 
‘as placo of meoting ; letter was also road from tho Rov. Lord Arthur 

5, President. of tho Suffolk Instituto of Archmology, most kindly cone 
voying the wish that tho noxt annual assembly should take place at Bury 
Si. Bdmunds, and suggesting numerous points of interost available froin 
that placo, Mr. Morgan observed, howover, that amidst theso gratifying, 
roquisitions from localities highly favourable for tho procoodings of the 
Socioty, Potorborough appeared to have a prior elaim upon their c 
tions sovoral yours had now elapsed sinco the Society. was is 
hold a meeting there ; but, at the instance of thelr most, kind Patron 
President, the lato Marquis of Northampton, it had beon deferred. _ Several 

ng thon beon read, in which that invitation was cordially re- 
noned, with mon encouraging assirances on tho part of the Very Re 
the Dean, the Rev. Dr, James aud tho Rev. M- Argles, Cansos of 
Peterborough, and other influential persons in Northamptonshire, friondly 
to the objects of the Institute, it wos determined unanimously that the 
‘ecting for the ensuing year should bo hold at Poterborovgh. 

Mr. J. H, Parker then brought before the meeting tho proposed 
Aestruction of the ancient chapel of St. Mary Magdalen's Hospital, near 
the city of Gloucester, now in a dilapidated condition. Te advocated its 
preservation as a relio of interest, whioh might be reseued from decay by 
4 fe judicious repairs, at no considerable expenso, A resolution was 
passe in favour of the preservation of this ancient building, connected as 
itis with one of the eliaritable institutions of the eity at an early period. 
A similar resolution was carried in regard to the ancient Guesten’ Hall at 
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‘Worcester, an interesting portion of the eonrentusl arrangomonts which 
it has been proposed to demolish. Tt is a structure of fine character, 
erected in 1320; and, although mutilated and divided by wooden parii- 


tions, it retains its main features, and is well deserving of notice, being 
much older than the college halls of our universities. Tt is capable of 
cagy restoration, and might, as Mr. Parker stated, be available for purposes 
of public utility ; «strong feeling has avison among the inhabitants of 
Woreoster to avert this Vandalism, which it is apprehended may be 
sanctioned by the cathedral authoriti 

‘At the conclusion of theso proceedings the following memoirs, for which 
timo lad not sufiood at the provious meetings, were rend. 

Report on the progress of the Bxcavations at Wroxeter, By the Rev. 
‘Harry M. Searth, M.A. Printed in this volume, p. 240. 

"A Dissertation on the History of Fingorrings, By Mr. Edmund 
Waterton, ESA, Bsomplifed by  spacinone of various chain and 
rriods, from’ the ‘olleetion formed by the author, and exhibited through 
is kindness in th Temporary Museum of the Institute, 

Memoir of Henry Deno, Brior of Lanthony, Bishop of Bangor, Chan- 
ccllor and Justiciary Depute of Ireland, Bishop of Salisbury, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and Archbishop of Canterbury—a.p, 1461—1503. 
By tho Rey. J. Bathurat Deano, MA F.S-A. Rector of St Mary 
Ontwich, London.—Alto, by the samo. author, a memoir of Sir Anthony 
Doane, Knight, M.P,, one of the principal shipwrights and chief com 
ritsioner of tho Royal Navy—A.n, 1062—B8, 

‘A-shoré memorial of Jonathan Hulls, of Campden, Gloucestershire, and 
of his troatito on the stoam-engine, to bo used in towing vessels, des, for 
which he obtained a patent in 1739. By Mr. J. D, . Niblott, 

‘Tho reading of these communications having concluded, a numerous 
party set forth, on of J. Couchor Dont, Bags, to 

it Sudeley Castle, Cleeve, a building of 
Transition. Norman character, with somo curious fentures, was examined 
on tho way. Professor Willis and Mr. Parker diseussed the construction 
of tho archos of the navo, which are sogmental and very wide, with Norman 
mouldings; Mr. Parkor’ thought it probable that tivo small arches Jad 
‘eon thrown into one ; wide segmental arches, however, cour in the 
cenypt at Gloucoster Cathedral in undoubtedly Norman:work, and their wo 
‘at tho period may bo a local peculiarity. Mr. Parker called attention to 
the chambor over tho porch, which he suppotod to have been the dwelling 
of a reolase ; it is approached by a passage from the west end of the 
lurch over the south aisle. At Winchcomb tho visitors wore eourtoously 
received by the Viear, the Rey. J. R. Harvoy ; he kindly directed their 
‘ttontion 19 the architecture, which he had been necustomed to assign to an 
arlior period than the date fixed by Mr. Parker, who stated that the 
‘chureh was robuilt in tho reign of Monry VIL. or Henry VIII. Some 
remains of ancient vestments were examined ; also the beautiful sodilia 
anda piscina, Among the sacramental plato there i, a8 stated, «flagon 
fof gold, date 1560, ‘Tho table for tho Communion is placed in the fashion 
of Poritanical times, onclosed ina quadrangular space, with seats all 
round, and accommodation for knecling. At Sudeley Castle the party 
‘wore hospitably received by Mr. and Mrs. Dent; and through their kindness 
the visitors wore highly gratified in the examination of that fine example 
‘of domestic architecture, iu the time of Henry VI, The chapel, where 
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farmery rated the remains of Quien Catherine Pare, is in couse of 
restoration ; the present possessor has shown great taste in preserving 
‘the encient character of the structure, whilst it has been renovated 
fed as a modem residence. Many portraits and interesting. obj 
tusecinad with the Tudor family have been here brought together. 
collation was very kindly provided, and the visitors, after warnily expressing 
flr task for ao agreoable a reception, took leave, and roturued (0 
Glouces 
On the following morning, July 25, several members of the Institute 
availed themselves of the obliging invitation of the Cotteswold Naturalists’ 
Field Club, and took part with them in an excursion to Chepstow, Tintorn, 
‘and some other points of interest, especially certain very curious and 
onstruction at Coed Ithel in the village of Llandogo, 
ich notice bad first boen called not long previously by a member of 
tho Club. Part of the masonry is of such massive solidity that its aspect 
in of a Oyclopean character. ‘There is a smelting furnace, well preserved, 
‘and the spot may have been occupied by mediseval works conneetod with 
th neighbouring mineral district, and powibly appertaining the 
neighbouring monastery of Tintern. Mr. Parker officiated as cicerone at 
tow Castle, ke. ‘The party dined together at Chepstow, Captain 
President of the Cotteswold Club, in the chair, and the day passed 
vouch social gratification, 
‘On Thaday, July 26, a 































igh the greater part of the members had 
‘quitted Glonceater, an exped Wroxotor was arranged among those 
remaining ; the party was joined by the Rev. 8. Lysons, the Rev. 
©. ¥. Orawley, the Rer. Hugh Fowler, Head Master of the Onthedral 
‘School, ad by other gontiomen connected with Gloucester. ‘The day proved 
‘most propitious ; on reaching Shrewsbary the visitors were warmly wel- 
comed by Dr. Henry Johnson, Secretary to the Wroxeter Excevations’ 
Committee, under whote efficient direction the work has been prosocuted. 
Goovesanes were in reaines the party ied without delay to the 
site of Urioconium, and inspected in detail the interesting remains brought 
to light now seen to adrantago from the heap of doris scoumola 
clearing the buildings which have been uncovered. Taking a position 
is Monte testaccio of Roman fragments, near the grand relic of 
masonry, the “Old Wall,” Dr. Johnson, with’ the Rev. Harry Searth, 
Kindly pointed out the charactor of the remains, the limita and traces 
of tho great Border City, and the points where future excavations may be 
most advantageously pursucd. Afier a visit to the church, the Roman 
rem the viearage garden, and at the residence of Mr. Stani 
Dake of Cleveland's tenant, those also preserved in the garden of 
Oatley, Bsq., the party quitted this remarkable site. Having inspected 
numerous antiquities collected during the excavations, and now arr 
by Dr. Jenne’ care ithe Museen st Shrovbery, tay proceodot to 
tio residence of W- Harley Bayley, Bsq., and enjoyed his friendly hos- 
pitalities, ‘The hour fixed for return being announced, the visitors took 
leave, after cordial acknowledgment of so kind a wel id of th 
gratification recoired through Dr. Johnsoa’s obliging attentions 
thoy arrived at a late hour at Gloucester. 
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‘The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the fullowing donations 
in aid of the expenses of the Gloucester meeting, and in furtherance of 
the general purposes of the Institate:—The Earl of Dacie, 101.5 the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 101. ; the Earl Batherst, 51; the Barl of 
Bllenborough, 32, ; the Rev. Sir Jobn H.C. Seymour, Bart., 21.5 Sir John 
Boileau, Bart., 52; Sir Robert Smirke, 3% 3e.; T. C. Avery, Esq, 11. 
1s; T. L. Barwick Baker, Bsq. 21; the Rev. T. Murray Browne, 10. 
J. B, Buokdale, Esq,, 21.5 J. Burrup, Esq., 12 J. Elliot, Bag. 1 
B, Viner Ellis, Baq., 1l,; Thomas Evans, Beq., MD, 10. Is. ; Ba 
Guest, Tops DCL, Master of Caan Oalog, OL: Curtis Heyward, 
Haq Wl 1a; Richard Helps, Esq. 1k e.; ©. B. Hunt, Beg. 1 
R, 8, Holford, Baq., 5h; tho Rav. Dr. Jeune, 21. Ry K. Fryer, Boqy 
the Rey, S.ysons, 1L 1e.; the Rov. 8. R. Maitland, D.D., 12. Le. 5 
helps, Baqu, 51.5 T. Gambier Parry, Esq., 5h; J. J. Pooock, 
UL lsj_B, Potter, Beq., 5h; W. P. Price, Baq., 5h; A. G. 
A Tas ohm Bc, Bog, Q6, MP Sh Bes Mavard 




























‘BL; 0. Washbourn, Ik; Walter Wilkins, Huq, 
1 ay the Rev. R, M. White, D.D., 1h Le 
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FORENINGEN TIL NORSKE FORTIDSMINDESMERKERS BEVARING, 
"Amoclation for the Preservation of Norwegian Antiqaition Report for 1860, 
(Christiania: 1800, 








fardly known or noticed by 
Wo contemporaries. Other socioties, and especially thote of Denmark and. 
Soden, have oscuped themselves with the puiliation af the, onde 
documents and Sagas of the North ; but the Nurwegian Association, he 
noticed, has been specially founded for the preservation of th 
‘monuments of that Kingdom, many of which were fast falling to d 
‘addition to this, it was proposed to employ the Sociaty' 
obtaining drawings, by compotent artists, of the various remains of 
fantiguties in Norway, especially of tho ancient wooden churches, and of 
their faroiture, much of which remains uninjured, and also of the earlior 
‘remains of heathen times, which abound in that kingdom. 

‘Tho Society consiats at present of 870 members, the low rato of sub- 
seription (ono dollar, or about four shillings and tonpence annually) 
endoring it nccessibie to all, In so thinly peopled a region as Norway, 
‘where tho total of the iahabitants, including the towns, does not amount to 
Tai ie’ popttion of Landon, ‘and wher most of them are, pauls 
farming their own land, this humbor of associates speaks wall for the 
intalligence of the uation. Small as the subseription is, it is one half of 
the annual rent of many a Norwogian farm ! 

‘The Report of the present year is moro than usually interesting, from ite 
Affording us a retrospective view of the operations of the Society since its 
fommonesnent, “From 1844 to 1860 the Society has expended 10,668 
feta, Of this sm, rg amosnt for Norway, 2,259 dallas hare non 

jovoted to printing the annual reports, and to lithograph drawings dist 

etal pat tothe members, and 200 wero granted towards the palicntion 
of Tonsberg’s Memorials of Medioval Art in Norway, an archaeological 
monograph of great merit, but which was not continued beyond the Afth 
facioalus, Tt is devoted entirely tg the old wooden charches of Norway, 
fring sceurato ans, sections, and druvngs of her peular fears 
‘with numerous minuto dotails. "A. sum of 1,728 dollars has been expended 
on drawings of the more ia remains in various parts of the king- 
dom, and a detailed list of these aketches, 288 in number, is given in the 
[present Report. Above 50 of these views and plans have been already 
Tithographed and presented to the members of the society. 

‘To the restoration of Hitterdal Church, in Thelemarkon, a grant was 
made of 1658 dollars. This is one of the most famous of the old timber 
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junrehes—“ Stavekizker,” and will be familiar to the English reador by 
{ho frontispiece to Forester's Norway. See also Mr. Ferguson's Hand- 
Tree er Architectare, p. 933. It is to be hoped that rostorations ia 
Norway are not carried’ on in the reckless way which we have had ocea- 
Sn England. 935 dollars were expended by the Society 

i ‘e monastery of Horeden, on an island in 
‘Similar operations at the old cathedral 

thareh of Hamar. ‘The former exearations hare been illustrated in soversl 
‘of the Reporis issued by tl ‘and the chanecl was found to be laid 

i ir tiles, some of which exiibited very beantiful modival designs. 
‘Altogetier, tho Society has expondal nearly $000 dollars upon the proser: 
reset the ancient remains of Norway ; aud the lively interest excited 
ing theae relies of the past ix not confined to the people, but ix 
pr thorities of the state. At the previous 
aavating of the association, 1t had been proposal on the part of the govern 
Trent hata Royal Inspector of Archacology should bo appointed for 
Norway. This proposal was not adopted by the Storthing or Paliament 
‘of Norway, which is alway jealous of any plan emanating from the 
Supreme government; but it wat determined that an annaal grant of 
B00 dollags should be made to the Society, to be bestowed. by it 
upon the man whom i should select a8 the inspector of Archmology in 

Poway. ‘The choice of the Society fell upon M. Nicolaysen, a gentle 
Jar already well known by his antiqearian wridugs, ‘The Society also 
Tia patitioned tho govorment to allow thei inpector to make exoart: 
LonaZupon the crown lands of every kind, with the peruission of the tenants 
thereof. 

“An arrangement has likewise been entered into with the conductor of 
the Trigonometsieal Surrey of Norway, waler Major Vibo, to cunse 
ravings and careful measurements to Ve made of all otjoots of antiquity 
{hat may be met with in Ube eourse of the operations of the Survey. 

Th hed been also determined to publish some of the drawings already in 
the Society's possession in a separate work, of which the frat numbor has 
already appeared under tho title of Norske Byguinger fra Portiden— 
(The old Buildings of Norway). The prosent number contains no let 
Gees, Dut exhibita four plates of the wonderful Title church at Unes, in 
Mee Tyster Flord, in Sogoe,  oharch not noticed in Murray's excollent 

Dock. TK has been, however, described by Mr. Clark in the 
otions of the Cambridge Society, and is certainly one of the most 
ind. perfect old timber churches in Norway. We saw it in 
$856, and directed Mr. Clark's attontion to it when we met him at the 
Ghureh in Justedal, ‘The four plates give plans of the building, longitu 
Ginal and traneverse sections, and lastly accurate representations of tho 
Sxtraordinary wood carvings, both exterior and interior, which decorate 
{his building, ‘The Society has determined to publish the text accompany- 

plates of the work in Norse and also in Brglish, to that the 
Wiqiticd of the kingdam of Norway will now no longer be sealed book 
‘0 our eountrymen at home. 

Jrhes bees too generally imagined that Norway contains litte ta interest 
the archaeologist. Hitherto that country las been almost eaely visited by 
Scenery hunters ond sportsmen, and both bare fomd such ample material 
Jer thak favourite pursuits, that the antiquarian treasures of the kingdom 
Jive been somewhat neglected. It is true that this wild northern land has 
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zo grand rnivs, no esthedrals, castles, or eamps ; but there is thardly an 
ld house or an ancient church throoghout the country wherein some 
curious relics of antiquity may not be discovered. In some of the older 
eburches, as in those of Borgund and of Urnes, the votive offerings of 
Catholie times, brouze models of ships, de, are still suspended from the 
roof, and upon the altar at Urnes we saw two rich and tall eandlesticks of 
Limoges enamel, which woold assuredly excite notable competition if 
cfr for le a Pais London. Ta many, crow th igal 
colouring remains upon the processional staffs, and on the figures of Our 
‘Lady, and of various saints, and frescoes, rude indeed in execution, but 
‘eminently curious and of early character, ornament the chancel walls, Bren 
in the more modern churches the reredos is often of immense size, reaching 
nearly to the chancel roof, and it is generally filled with figures in com- 
partments representing scripture subjects, and richly earved and gilt. But 
itis in the museums of Bergen and of Christiania that the principal relics 
of atiuty are now proterved. For yare these hare. Boon gradaly 
‘accumulated from the different churches and Gaards,” or farm-house 
‘and numerous objects which are of very rare occurrence in the country are, 
there to be found. Thus, the medieval brass vessels, in the form of 
als oF of mounted Knights, which served probably as ewers for 
ig the hands, are exempliged by at least a dozen specimens in the 
rmuscunis above referred to.' 

‘The ealleeton nt Bergen x porbpe th largr ofthe ty, but it i edly 
arranged and indifferently lighted, while the objects are too much erowded 
togetier. It contains, however, besides some interesting relice of an enrlior 
poriod. a large eollection of reredoses, altar pictures, one or two of very 
early date, processional stels, erosses. with their original decorations quite 
fresh, and various shrines, censers, &c., of different dates, 

‘The Christiania Moseum is quite unexceptionable as regards light, space, 
and arrangement. Tt is under the immedinte superintendence of Professor 
Keyver the learned author ofthe Beclesatial History of Norway down to 
the Reformation, Know no greater enjoyment than to 
Professor, in his clear and forcible language, deseanting on the treasures of 









































Stone implements there i a large collection ; some of the specitrens are 
from Finmark. Professor Keyser believes that the hammer hends were not 
perforated by means of any sharp stone, in the absence of metal, but were 
sradally bored throngh by the slow proces of working with eand, water 
nd a pleco of sharpened’ wood, In proot of this, he erhibits several 
Ihammers whero the perforation is not complete, yet the feetly 
round and smooth. We bare noticed stone hammers iki und in 
Northumberleod and in other parts of the British Islands, in which the 
York of perforation bad been only commenced. Of Brose relics Norway 
as but few, but there are two exceedingly fine and perfect bronze swords, 
tne of wich hes nofaly ornmeied handle fe Iron enplerments 
and remains of Heathen times, Norway is peculiarly rich. ‘The Viking 
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‘was buried in his funeral mound with all his warlike and household imple- 
‘ments around him. His ship was occasionally interred with the eorpre, and, 
in more than one instance, from th position of the nails, it has been 
‘possible to determine accurately the dimensions of the war-vestel. In some 
compartments of this Museum a separate division has been appropriatod to 
the reception of the entire collection of articles discovered in one grave. Thus 
the magnificent gold ornaments discovered some years ago are placed along 
with the swords, dc, found in the same mound. In these instructire cases 
wwo have the loug two-edged sword (occasionally inlaid with other metals), 
often broken of doubled back, the axe nearly the same as that of the 
‘Norse peasant at this day, the horse furniture closely resembling: that still 
used in Thelemarken, and the iron kettle, composed of numerous fragments 
jngeniously riveted together. Ia one of these “finds” we observed a 
fragment—alas! it was but a fragment—ol a beautiful glass vestel like 
the celebrated Portland vase, white on a blue ground, and to judge frum 
tho sng had that remained ¢ might bao sme fo he wine mast 
hand which modelled that choice oroament of our own National colletiou 
al remains, ecclesiastical and otherwise, the museum 
numorods examples. "There aro six or eight bronze centers, also chalicus, 
reredoses, one in particular of large size, of alabaster beautifully earved 
‘and gilt, with figures in compartments, 

We truat that neither the length of te journey, nor tho diieutis of 
tho language, will deter archaeologists from visiting these highly instructive 
collections, ‘There are doubtless many antiquaries in the ranks of our 
Society, who like the writer are ardent spo not the loss keon. 
lovors'of antiquity ; and itis hoped that this brief notice may possibly excite 
their curiosity to explore a country rich in pioturoaque attractions and 
romarkablo ancient vestiges. 
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‘Wa have much pleasure in inviting attention to the propoed pblantin 
‘of a work to which the labours of our venerable and learned friend, the 
Rev, Dr, Oliver, have long been direeted. The fruits of his indefatigable 
rorenrchos regarding the ecclesiastical and family history of the West of 
Yogland are well kuown to our readers. ‘Through his kindness in former 
Yeurs this Journal was enriched by tho valuable memoir on the Castle of 
ren in vl. vi. p- 128, and by the Gonealgy of tho Rani of 

ly from original documents, given in vol. x. p. 58. 

Seeset Porat Pers hover ie the Mona Digeatis Bz, 
il in 1846; to th supplement 
in 1820, he had com- 

relating to the Monas- 
fe ag valuable unpablished information. To this 
‘succcoded two Bvo. volumes of Beclesiastical Antiquities in Devon, being 
observations on churches in that county, with memoranda for the history 
of Gorawall. ‘The veteran antiquary of the West now anaounoes an Becle- 
Siaatical and General History of the Diocese and City of Bxeter, from 
original materials which, through a long series of years, the liberality of 
‘the Dean and Chapter, and other bodies, have made available for inquiries, 
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iat hare been sided by hie able coadjetor in all these undertakings, the 
Mo Mr. Pitman Jones, ‘The Beclsancal History is realy for inne, and 

cribers? names are received by Lieut.-Colonel Harding, Mount Radford 
e, Bxeter, from whom farther information regarding the work may be 





T 
obtained. ‘The preparation of a volume of Civil History of Exeter is far 
advanced, and we lope that the life of our venerable friend may yet be 
spared, with health to achieve an undertaking of so much interest. 

Timay be eccpalo to many of our render too informal thatthe 





second portion of the Catalogue of Antiquities in the Muscum of the Royal 
Trish Academy, by Mr. W. R. Wilde, has recently beon issued. It may be 
obtained from Messrs, Williams and Norgate, Henrietta Street. In a 
former volume of this Journal we sought to call notice to this work, on the 
‘appearance of the first part of the containing antiquities of 
stone, earthen, and vegetable materials. Seo vol. xiv. p. 388. In the 
continuation will be found Antiquities formed of animal materials—horn, 
boone, skin, and leather ; textile fabrics of wool and hair, or the like ; with 
‘the more interesting series formed uf metallic materials, of these the preseut 
part extends only to antiquities of copper and bronze, —eelts, swords, and 
other weapons, tools, domestic appliances and persoval ornaments ; armour, 
tone funitore,muselinstramanta, and the salle ringnooey, The 
captious inquirer may possibly find with surpri within th limits of 
Thain rf otecoips, ad te parol boggar’ ago 
‘dated 1742. We hope that the publication of uel of this useful 
manual may not long bo deferred, giving the objecta of precious 
metals, tho most remarkable doubtless in the series of Irish Antiquities, 
high an extensive and welllasied exemplifation bas eo long boen 
dosideratum in Archaeological literature. ‘Tho Catalogue is woll and 
lnrgely illustrated ; not less than 377 woodouts accompany the fasciculus 
lately published. 

‘The Sixth Part of Mr. J. W. Papworth's Ordinary of British Armorials 
has been distributed to the subscribers, being the third of the portion 
issued for tho subscriptions of 1859, and forming, with the parts pro 

of 304 pages for two yet’ coneibtions. | A 
will speedily be completed. “The value of this long 
dosired work of reference in sand horaldic researches has 

rend een amply recguted by thove who poues the portion publibed, 
‘and itis hoped that the author may be eucouraged in his laborious task by 
Seoah subseribers. His address is 144, Great Mariborough Street. 

‘Tho Manual of Monumental Brasses, announced by the Rev. Horbort 
‘Haines, with the sanction of the Oxford Architectural Society, has been 
Saad whit the frogsing pags wer in te prem We can cul renew 

tion of this long desired guide ina subject of Archaoolo- 
‘gical research which presents many attractions,—many points of instruc- 
tive ovidenee in connection with family history, costume, heraldry, palmo- 
‘grayhy, and othor cognate matters. We hope to notice more fally here- 
after this valnable volume, of which at present we must be content only 
‘to announce the publication, and to express the hope that the appearance 
of much an wet handboat ofthe try of Monamental Chi Soaraphy 
nay anediy ho allowed by the egnpltion of the adnirable iutratons 
of Sopulehral Brasses by Meesre. Waller, the concluding number of which 
will not long, we are assured, be delayed. 
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‘Walvoken, 60; of Chases the Bold ab 
aver, fs of Fyuham Peony, Bue 

ax, 88; of Cottingdnm Priory 10,n.5 

‘of Btophon Paya, aimonor t0 Houry 

used of Grout 
fowpital Dusham, 166; snalont seal 

‘of that Hlowpital 107, mate of wa, 

Triah peal from Tela, 174; veal of 

St Augustine's, Cnterbury, and othor 

feximplon obtained by Mfr, Ready 

from ‘collogiato troanicion at Cun 
bridge, i} of Hlizabeth Woodie, 
ques of twand IY, to Thorns 
Js Roos, Tord. of Hacslake, 180; 0€ 

Moary, lord Gray of “Codnore, 1.5 

‘brane ooolosiaationl woal found in oo. 

Cork, 185; of Briseto Priory, Sufolk, 

18a, 0, matrioon of aanls of the feat 

tarnity of the Hospital of St, Thossaa 
fa Rome, 269, 269; son of tho war- 
dens, &, of the Holy Sepulehee in 
orusilem, 265; govern! matrices of 

‘the Tadulgence of the. Castle of St. 

Polar, 250; seal of the Staple at Ips- 

wich, 280, 

Seal-engraver, at Libeck, mentioned in a 
ocamost of the thitaenth eautsry, 

6s. 

‘Serozonnat, avrtqoitis :—Roman inter. 
‘mots at Lincoln, 1~21; intermonts 

Jnvstone cists, 10, 160} intarments 

sud azeia, 18; in trans of trees hol- 

lowed ox, found in Norehumborlan, 

Yorkshire, &6., 64, 6 ; excavation of 












































tal oy 184. 


barrow near Wetherby, Yorkshire, 
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57; Roman interments near Pal 
‘borough, Yorkshire, $1; at Chester- 
ford, Essex, 117; at North Wraxhall, 
‘Wilts, 160; at Wroxotar, 46 ; sb Pad 
stow, Cornwall, 812, 315. 

Severn, Homan remains rouds, &c, near 
"is confluence with the Wye, 190, 

Shaftaorrubbiah-pita nour Roma stations, 





Shelley, Me oxhibite flint fakes, &e, 
found at Red Hill, Surrey, 171. 
‘Sunomeminm— plan Gf excavations at 

"Wroxeter presentod by Mr. Ht, Davies, 
4; aoican of icovcien ther, 78, 
40, 200. 
‘Simpson, Hav, J, the vite of Shap Abbey| 
exenvated by him, 162, 


ey moe 
a 


citious aca of Tady June Grey, 00; 
Fragment coal cial weaned, 
fo inthe ane 8; se 
‘Weapon of ston 1700 ston i 








ment for fayiag (), 17 an Tia 
fan gold rr 
‘with & cameo of the bead of Socrates, 


Ts3; ‘a slver tobacco box, &e. 266. 
Sornutinn :—Meraoir by Mr. B. God-| 
‘win on the Court House, Clapton-n- 


pene, Mr. 0, exhibits an impronion of 
*penine aeal of the ‘Hospital of the Holy 
‘riaity, Walacken, 62- 
Booey int vn in ale fo 
Poste spoous exibi 4 
rbd ya of sete, 
nines 


¥ 
nb; by Me 

ls fond wt Stock. 

found 





‘Stone, antiquities 
tiny Nowfoll, 67; arzow-heade 
in Durham and Northumberland, 60 ; 
bts, objects from Hoane, Ae. exhi-| 16; Broomers Hill, Palborough, 
‘ited by the Rev. Grevile J. Chester, | Sussor, 84; Norh Wruxhall, Wilts, 
160; casts of examples in the British | 161; used as external decortion on 
‘Museum, exhibit ‘Fronks,| the surfuoe of « wall at Wroxoter, 


260. 
‘Touraham, De, exhibits implements and 
joa of int, Ae, found in York 

aod Wate 370. 

‘Tiles, Homan ; of stono used in rootag, 
“Yo1; of inked clay, eared with ine 
feriptions, found at Caerwent and 
‘ter localities, 270, 

‘Tiles, Medieval, for povementa, with the 
“device of an engl dirplayed, 144, 

‘Tolbooth, the Old, Hainburgh, deeribed, 


4 ‘73. 
"hay found in’ Snittcland, | Torture iron geantlets fer in use former! 

‘a the the of lake dwelling, .;| in Chester Castle, 164 es 
‘colactioa, of by, Me, 

combined 














‘Sis te fom Se Brac rower Arsories,Cxalogce 
$307 Sig" SEM bye Reveds ("Homi 60; apenas of 
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of the matahlodk and ‘ntlook 

‘theo preserved, 224, 

Teipod vonels or éwers of brass, found 
‘neat Hexhata and olsowhere, 184. 

‘Trou, Memoirs by Mr. F. Calvert, re- 
ating to the ; on the site of Colon, 

287; of Ophrynln, 201, 

‘Trollope Ma. A, bis acoount of Roman 
‘Sweriptions and relice found at Liar 
soln, 1. 

‘Trollope, Rev. B, bis Memoir on Roman 
‘necriptions and romaine at Linco 
T.B1} notice of sopulcheal romain 
hhand’bric, fe, at Halo Magan, Li 
olashire, 685 "exhibits an adeient 
‘MG. rll 'of postry, 60; hia acoount 
of Homan remains near Pudstow, 
Corawally 211 of the exsavation of 
‘barrow ‘there, 818, 


‘Dros, Roman ; found at Linosla, 10,125 
“ae Cheateford, 121,195; at Sodbury, 
102, "Bee Pottery. 


Veoublen, Rev, Ey. his acount, of a 
Toman villa discovered ut Caris- 
brooks, 63 

‘Vomnan, Me. W.¥, exhibits an improssion 
‘of the gold soul of Charles the Bold 

‘sb Laoetae, 70 

‘Vill, Roman; At Gusiabrooko, 63; North 

raxhall, Wilts, 1005" Ocomabal, 
Gloweeaterhire, 382, 


‘Waums Seal of Teaby, alana, an 
{Sel of Fuze for tho ets 
of Coormarthn, Carignan Pre 
rok ih flag implant fod 
fn» Monigomeryair0;--Romaa 
coon fg in Aupony Tg 
flag" fownd. at" ymmer. any, 
Heonlinir, 160) rar sono fa 
cman fund oh Perfo, 
bighairy 170; grant of eon 
tralty by the abbot of Bardiey, 
Uterarvoabie 172. 
foray te. WB is, Merle ‘gn 
here window’ inthe ners Ye 
Minster, 3,182; oa Rol of Aros 
‘owt tho dsont of Tort Bary 
‘allt fe, Gy exbibita an fepreaion of 
2 mfninkive opulobmal bras at 


Seager, 68 

Wardell ie, exhibite photagrapha of 
‘ulpiured oak panels 6), 

Weldon AB, hit overran onthe 
‘laticaion’ of Sager sing 685 
‘exhibits eonneed ina ofthe work 
of Limoges, 7 bis obseretiona on 
episcopa sings, 167, eanitta an 
fnry edition Of Calla treatne on 
{he golinaith’s et 20. 

Watson, C.K. oxhibitaslaitune, 90, 



































Way, Mr, bor oxbibits a drawing of « 

gine bag foun the Neder 
finds, 63; his notice of the Gothic 
crows found in Spal, 168; exhibits 
‘lle found in Surrey, and stone im 

mont from the sie ofa ake dwell: 

lg Seistand, 171 bis nolns 
‘of Papal Indulgences, and of mattis 
fof sees for te” suthonteation, 
found in England, 2505. of « Roman 
ig of lead cb Avignon, 257} of 
{ities ab Lyons, oy 858, 

Webby Mr exhibits «portrait of tho 
Gounteer of Abergavenny, from 
Strnwberry Hil, 284, 

Webb, Afr. Ge B, exhbite an Oriental 
corpaan wed to indent tho position 
of Mecca, 62, 

Weighty, of ra wid the soya amy 
‘pomibly for weighlag wool 104. 
Westnet ry somtanistn tou 
‘mont relating to Haltemprice Priory, 
Yorkshire, 140; other documents, 

ey 163, 108, 

‘Westnaoth Profesor, hi Memoir on tha 
rmowument of Tdward 1,-at, Glow 
enter, aud on BModioval Sculpture, 
EA 

‘Wesprotaraxp —Roman soulptares, to, 
found at Kirkby Thora, 0 exuve: 
ona at Shap Abbey, 163. 

Whincopp, Mi exhibits riogn fouvd at 

(oh, Ballingho, &, 183, 188 

Whitehead, ite, exhibits e ilver sla 

dish, 408 


eit; Rn, il fd 
ok, 03) eld sng found at 
Garnbrooke Gale 188 
Will he Rew Pros hs sere 
Shih Arties Maer of Goes 
Sever Cada 
‘Wineurgn Rema a daovard st 
‘Ronn Weal, 00) sone tape 
Zenis fund at Wet onete ba, 
cited by De, erat 3. 
Whiston, iO” bi mat ou ¢borado 
wisi ine ane of York Mister 
‘Wout of monet tua th 
opr of mental tut there 
intuagfomtsled by A Corny. 
tat 
‘Wood he nti of the Pronp- 
ony of te Hospi shite 
Nelitaberod, 
aan rape eoppoel to 
oc ted or eigngy 8, 
toed Ms eddres’ ab 
tree of tho Bea esccaion 
ei utd 
ronten, plan prsoted. by I. FL 
‘Dara Ee Dale xesated, Sts 
‘of the eroraion 75360, 
port by the ey Be Sete 

































































‘esting of thelnstitutein Gloneestar, 








INDE: srl 
‘212; propotod publication by Mr,'P,| acoulo representation of the Passion, 
Wright relating to, 188, 249; urns,| ab Obor-Atminorgan, in Bavaria, 27 
peluters grinding’ tableta (J, os] his romirks on u Roman pig of lead 


Fraud these, 245; Teepove by Dr.| in the museum at Avignon, 209. 
Solis, 209 ; excursion to visit the | Yonssmim;—Herddio ‘window in the 
excavations ab the close of the Glow 
costar mooting, 854. 

Wynne, MMs. W; WB exhibits gold 








Wome 3 Ny tceutmar Aufay | dena te ehombr vay 200) 
wesfeand tt Eonar Avil | ulated gine Wooly sare, 
Mosinee, an) so guu| Hosa asing anion othe 





a‘of the Royel oak st Bogoobsl,|  Hoopitalers, 103; Lo Jervaulx Abbey, 
DGG; a gent of confrutoruity) 1035, int implementa, or weapon 
From Bacdsoy Abbey, 172; allvor| found ob Afalton, Pickering, Wo. 100 ; 
Kpowtle spoons, 264; silver plats,| stouo maultheal found te Malton, 
‘counters engraved by Pus, te, 4707 gold ng found net Towie, 

18). 


‘Yator, Mr. Jy exhibite a stone elt found 
“tt Beocklon,, Norfoll, 67; is obwer | Zodiac, gold Aftena ving ornamented with, 
‘ations onthe formation of stone| the symbols of the signs, 173. 
fiaplemonts, 177; his account of tl 
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